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KAIRA. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

DESCRIPTION. 


The district of Kaira,' lying Tjotween 22° 15' 26* and 23“ 10' north 
latitndc, and 72“ 33' 40'^ and 73° 27' east longitndc, has a total area 
'of 1600 square miles, and a population of 782,733 souls, or 48d'20 to 
the square mile. The total realizable land revenue, amounting to 
£192,907 .(Es. 19,29,070) xvas recovered before the close of the 
year ending the 31st July 1877. 

Separated from the Lend of the G-nlf of Cambay by a narrow 
strip of territory, tbo district of Kaira, with a breadth varying from 
about twcnty-fivo to forty miles, stretches towards the north-east 
for more than sixty miles along the right bank of the river Mabi. 
Towards the north, from the Sfibormati to the Mahi, no natural 
boundary lino divides Kaira from Ahmedabad, the Ufahi Kdntha, and 
Bdldsinor. On the cast, south-east, and south, the river Mahi separates 
it from the Punch Mahdis, Baroda, and Broach. On the sonth-west 
lies the Oambay territory, and to the west is the Bdbarmati with Ahmed- 
abad beyond. To the north and oast the area included within these 
limits forms, except for an occasional Mahi Kdntha village, a compact 
tract under the charge of the Collector of Kaira, But frord j|jg west 
a broad bolt of Gdikwdri territory passes nearly into tbe centre of tbe 
district, and on the sonth the villages of the Borsad sub-division are 
interlaced with those of Baroda and Cambay. 

•The area included in the distriot of Kaira is, for administrative 
purposes, distributed over seven sub-divisions. These, as shown in 
the following summary, have on an average, an area of 228 square 
miles, eighty-fonr villages, and 111,819 inhabitants. 


Kaira Adminiitrative details, XS77. 
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Except a small corner of hilly ground near its n^licni honndary, 
and in the soiitl-enst and sonlli, where along the Main the Burlnoo 
is roughened and furrowed into deep ravines, tho district ol Kmra is 
one unbroken plain, sloping gently towards the south-west, "hough 
almost allfit for cultivation, tho land varies much m character. In 
the north and north-east, with patches of rich rico land, much lies 
open and uutillcd, covered in places with little but low bmshwood. 

In the coiitro is tho charotar or goodly land, a tmet of most fertile 
and well tilled soil. The people, skilful cultivators and rich, live in 
large well built villages. Their fields, yielding tho choicest crops, 
are sheltorcd by high hedges, and tho wbblo country is clotbcdwith 
rows and clusters of largo shapely trees. Westwards this belt of rich 
vegetation passes into a bare though well cultivated tract of rico land. ' 
This towards tho south grows harronor and more open, till ns it nears 
the Gulf of Cambay, tho fields aro separated by unfruitful patches, 
whitened by a saline deposit. 


Tho district has two chief rivers, tho JIalii for nearly 100 miles 
its boundary to tho enst-nnd south, and on tho north-west tho 
Sdbarmati, touching tho district only for a few miles, but of great 
importance, ns into it, along tho channels of tho Shedhi and Viitmk, 
the whole local droinngo flows. 

Tho Mahi, with a course of from 300 to 330 miles, a drainage area 
estimated at from 15,000 to 17,000 square miles, and a discharge 
during maximum flood of about ono and tliico- quarter million cumc 
feet per second, is, after tho Narbada and tho Tdpti, tho largest of 
Gujardt rivers. The main branch of tho Mahi rises about 1850 foot 
above sea Icvol in tho hldlwa state of Amjliora, in north latitude 22° 
32' and east longitude 75° 5', almost duo cast of the town of Cumbny, 
and distant from it in a straight line about ICO miles. The source 
of the river is in tho Mchnd lake, half way between the town of 
Amjhora and tbo villngo of Bbopuvnr, near tho wostorn extremity of 
tho Vindhya mountains, whore, taking a sharp bend alrao'-fc at right 
angles to tho lino of their main range, they stretch northwards to 
meet the Ardvnli hills. For six or soven miles the stream flows 
westward, then bending round Bhopdvar, it takes a northerly course, 
parallel with tho lino of tho northern Vindhya hills. Sunk in a deep 
valley between banks in places more than 100 feet high, recei\dng 
ns it passes, many tributaries from tho cast, but none of any siro 
from tho west, for 140 miles the hlahi flows to tho north till the hills 
of Bngar suddenly turn its stream westward. After flowing twenty- 
five miles to tho west tho high mountains of Ileywtir bend its coiirso 
to the south-west, and this direction nothing in the level Giiiandt 
plain niters till tho river falls into tho Gulf of Cambnv. in north 
. latitude 22“ 10', and east longitude 72“ 30', 

'^JEortlib first part of its Gnjnrfit course, tlio hlnhi passes throuirli 
the la&dsof thoMnhi Kdntha and Rewa Kdnthn chiefs. It then entera ' 
British terntoiy 'deparatfng the disjp^ Raira on tho right from 
the-l^nohilohfils nndBnrodaon tho left. Further to the west and 
for tho re^,of Its oonrso, its rightbank forms the southern boundnnr 

of ^he sfiiteof Cambay, and.ittf left tho northern limit of tho disfri^ 
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of Bronoli. Aboni 100 miles from its sonrco, at Bungra, where it is 
crossed by the Boroda end Neomueh roadj the bed is 400 yards wide, 
with a stream of 100 yards and a depth of one foot. Flowing between 
high alluvial banks much cut by_ ravines, the hundred miles of 
its Kaira course may be divided into three sections, a stretch of forty 
miles over a rough rooky bed, then about ten miles of sand the 
stream unafiected by the tides, and the Inst forty -ilve miles its course 
as a tidal river. At Verdkhdndi, the limit of the flow of the tidal 
wave, the bed is in the dry season 600 yards wide, the stream 
120, and the average depth of water a foot and a half. About 
thirty miles nearer the sea, where not far from the village of Dehvan, 
it has reached the eastern limit of the Broach district, the river is 
already an estuary, five miles broad with at springs a total tidal 
variation of about twenty-two feet. Below Debvdn the estuary 
broadens bnt little, the distance across its month from Cambay to 
Kdvi being estimated atabonfciive miles.^ Here the extreme tidal 
voriations arc not leas than thirty feet. This added to the fnnncl- 
like shape of tbo bead of the gulf, forces the tidal waters into a wave. 
At neap tides the water ebbs and flows with no marked disturbance. 
Bat at springs, especially at tbo night spring tide, about five miles 
below Cambay soon after tbo flood has ect in, two waves riso on 
tbo shallows on either side of tbo channel, and swollen by the quicken- 
ing tide and narrowing space stretch outwards till they meet in 
midobanncl. At ten miles an hour, past slopihg shallows in a 
cresccnt-liko curve, and through steep banks in a straight six feet 
high wall-like line, the boro, crested and raging, rashes for twenty 
miles till it is broken and spent on tho Debvdn sands.^ 

Though during the rains it fills its broad bed from bank to bank 
with, whero tbo sides are high, a depth of over forty feot, in the 
fair season, within the limits of tho Kaira district, the Mahi can be 
crossed in many places. Of these tho chief fords aro at the mouth of 
tho river between Cambay and Kdvi, on account of tho rush of water, 
always a dangerous crossing, though at tho lowest tides it can bo 
passed on foot. Thirteen miles above Cambay is the Dohvdn ford, 
available only at neap tidcs.^ Five miles further at Gajna is another 


’ Fi>'a miles is tlic Beronoe Snn-oy mansore. Thornton gives tlireo hs, or four and 
n half miles. Hovd (1787) gives six lot, or nine miles. 

’Ctbcrsey's Cambay Survey 1837, J. R. Geog. See, 8, 18C-802. IDio 'bore' is tbns 
described by tho author of tbo rcriplns_(about A.D. ICO). 'Etoceially is there risk vrhen 
tlio-aosv moon fails in conjunction srith Die sight tide, for tben^ when tbo sea is 
perfeotly calm, you shall bear in a moment a rushing sonnd like tho tumult of 
battle, and the water driring forward srith tho utmost unpetuosity coven tho whole 
of tho hare shoals in an instant.’ — ^Vineont'a Poriplns, 17., !!C1. 

’ Tlic follosving were (1827) tho details of this crossing approached from the sonth,' , 
After descending the hankatKireltforiho Gral three miles, the road Icivds overahatd 
flat only covered at the bichest tides. Tho principal stream'is thed crossed nbont n 
furlong sridc, and at tho highest of tbonesp tides not more than three feet deep.' 'The 
road next passes over a broad, sandy, and somosshat muddy island ; and beyond tho 
inland, through a minor stream scarcely 4 nkIo deep, ascends t)io steep Ksiikat the 
village of Dchvdn. In the fair season, except for six days before and after t)ie new 
and full moon, when tho ovorflow of tho spring tides lepvcs it muddy, the^rivc^ hcdls' 
hard, and any description of carriage can bo tweit ncross without treuh}{V~fl<>nu Gov. 
Sel.,XI,,8S. ■ 1 - . 
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crossing serviceable except at tbe bigbest springs and free from any 
dangerous rush of tide. Ten miles beyond, at tbe Eb^npur village, 
in tbe bot weather tbe river can be forded, and at other seasons carts 
pass easily on poles laid across two boats. Two miles beyond, close 
to the railway bridge, is tbe Ometa ford, tbe best of the Mabi 
crossings. The fierceness of the tidal wave makes the month of the 
Mabi dangerous for any bnt flat bottomed boats. And tboagb it is 
said that, in former times, tbe village of Debvdn was a port of some 
consequence, tbe channel is not at present deep enough to admit 
vessels of any size. Tbe high rugged banks of tbe Mabi prevent its 
waters being used for irrigation, and so deep is its bed that it drains 
rather than feeds tbe springs near its banks. 

Four places on tbe Mabi, Mingrad, Fazilpur, Angad, andTaspur, 
are held specially sacred ^ the Eolis, and visited by pilgrims on tbe 
15tb of Ghaitra (April). The Kolis think of tbe MaM as their mother. 
They swear by her, and though they have little fear in breaking their 
oath, they believe that if it is given him to drink a guiliy person will 
fail to swallow the water of the Mabi. This happens more particu- 
larly if the water is gpven him at Vdsna Kolna, where on the night 
of Ibe Dasera festival (October), the KoUs used to meet and organize 
their predatory forays. Though like other streams it is considered 
sacred, fear would seem to be the prevailing feeling in the worship 
of the Mahi. The height of its banks and tbe fierceness of its floods, 
the deep gullies through which the traveller has to pass on his way to 
the river, and pm-hops, ohove all, the hod name of the tribes on its 
northern honk, explain the proverb, ' When the Mahi is crossed, there 
is safety.’ 

A detailed description of the Sdbarmati, the fourth river in Gujarat, 
will he found in the Ahmedahad Statistical Account. During the 
fourteen miles of its course along the western limit of the Kaira 
district its waters are largely used for irrigation. 

The chief drainage line of the plain between the Mahi and the 
S&barmati is the river Shedhi. This stream, rising at the Damodt 
hill in the Mahi Kdntha, enters the north-east comer of the £!aira 
district within two miles of the JIabi, Passing west through the 
Thdsra sub-divisiou it is joined from the right by the Suidak river, 
and farther on near the centre of the district about eight miles north 
of Fadidd, it receives the Mohar from the north. Then flowing west, 
on the right just before entering the town of Kaira, it is joined by 
theMul Kbdri. Beyond Kaira it meets thoTdtrak from the north- 
west, and together they wind south-west into the Sabarmati. A 
narrow quick-flowing stream its hanks steep, and in many parts its bed 
rather deep in mud, the Shedhi is at all times hard to cross. Sweet 
and good when it enters the district after meeting the Mohar its 
♦■iwater is charged with soda, end being found hurtful to the crops is 
kittle used for watering. Except for a mile or two above its meeting 
with-the Vdtrak diming the hot season the bed of the Shedhi is iry. 
Its tributaries all-jomit froin the right. The first is the Suidak m 
. the'Tbfisra Bub-dmrion',.floT^g witlidh unfailing stream from Huth- 
';vaf m^ BdldsinbrlieiTitbry.^ Next near the centre of the district" ’ 
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comes the Moliar. This stream, rising in the Vi^ur sub-division of the 
Bdl£sinor territory, enters the Eaira district in the extreme north, 
and near the town of Eapndvanj, meeting the Yards! from Bariar in 
the Mahi Edntha, dows south for about twenty miles. Here from 
the east it is joined by the Loni, and after passing five miles to tho 
south-west, foils into the Shedhi. So impregnated with soda is tho 
hlohar, that after it joins the Shedhi tho waters of that river cannot 
be need for irrigation. The Mul Ehdri, tho nest of tho Shodhi's 
tributaries, after draining the lowlying land between tho town of 
Mahudha and the junction oftho Mohar and Shedhi, falls into tho main 
stream close to the east of Eaira. Tho Ydtmk, with which the waters 
oftho Shedhiunito atEaina, rises near tho town of Satnmnn in Moywdr, 
and flows through tho lands of the Mahi Edntho and tho Pordntij 
sub-division of Ahmedahad. Five miles above Enira it receives tho 
Meshvo, a stream that a little to tho west has throughont its wholo 
course rnn almost parallel to tho Vdtrak. Then at Enim, joining tho 
Shedhi from the east with a winding course, they flow south falling 
into the Sdbarmati at Vnutha, a place of groat sanctity. During its 
forty miles course through the Enira district, tho Vdtrak, between 
alluvial banks about twenty feet high and with a shallow unfailing 
stream, flows over a bed of sand about 150 foot broad. By the help 
of lifts its wator is much used in irrigation. 


The Hidri, rising in a cluster of hills about ton miles to tho north- 
east of Ahmednagar in tho Idar state, passes through a few villiiijcs 
in tho e.vtremo west of Eaira, and falls into tho Sdbarmati to tho 
norto-west of the milage of Radu, a h'ttlo above tho meefing of 
the Sabarmati and Vdtrak. Tho land hero is very flat, and during 
tho rams is subject to flooding. Hero, for more than a century, 
noo fields have boon watered by hanks thrown across tho river. 
At first the embankments were of earth and wanted constant rep.iin 
And it IS only smeo 1850 that at a total cost of £CC00 (Rs CC 000) 
permanent masonry dams with sluice gates have been built,’ Theso 
seventeen in number, command an area of 11,000 acres in eleven 
vfllsges. Pormmly the right to tho Elidri water was among 
fte villagers on its banks tho sourco of constant quarrels. But in 
1843nnda^mm 1874, too nglitshavo becnsottlcd and tho water 
more fairly diatnbntod. The Mdri stream gcnoniUy fails at the end 
of the nee season (November). The water could ho brought from 
the Hathmat. river by tho Hfithmati canal and along tho 1 ^ 7 ^” 

, nbntary of toe Khan. But much 'of tho land that would g&^ 
this luoreasod supply is alionatcd, and at presentthere isno^vS 
rooovonng a waforcoss from tho lands of tho alienees, » ^ 

toSSiff thirty inches 

tho district of Eaira has, since tho earliest years of Englisli mannee’ 

ment,been liable to suffer from floods. Tliis Iia8spcofally bMTto.i- 
asemtwolowlying tracts. In tho west where, between tho Shedhi 
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and tlio Sdharmatj, atrclclica on nimoat lord plain, and in tie 
Bonth-wcst and Honth nrliorotiio sou them lantls of Nndiiid,Pcllll(i,aail 
llio north of Borsad arc at times swamped by the flood waters from 
tlio raised tract nlong the right bank of tliolInlii.^Tiiongh with no 
marked course.? tlio flood waters of the lOiiro lowlands set along 
three chief linos, xvest into thcVdtmk, sonlli-wost into the Aiang 
canal,* and south by the Chor ravino into the Mnhi. Tlio floods that 
drain wc-stwarda, gnlhering head in Dumrdl, Koridvi, and A'klidolin 
Kontheni Nadidd, through Petldd and Jfdtar pass westward.s into 
tho Vdtral: about two miles nhox'o its meeting mth the Sdbormnti. 
Of tho waters that make their way to tho Along canal, two of small 
sizo pass throngh the ponihern villages of MiUnr, entering the 
canal about Ion or twelve miles to tho north-wo.st of Cambay. The 
third, a much larger body of avatcr collecting in the Eonthern 
villages of tho Thdsm Bnb>division flows past Umrolh, and then 
westwards to Chakhlsi abonisix miles south-east of Nadidd. From 
Chnkldsi, scliing more to tho south, it floods the lowlying lands 
of Bdkrol and Karamsad, and crossing Pctlad and Cambay, after 
n course of more than forty miles, spread.? over tho Ranpnr flat? 
and inakca its way into tho Alaiig canal about three and half 
miles to tho north of Cambay. The flood waters that find their 
way into Iho Chor ravino sot along threo chief lines, one from 
Sandesnr, about eight miles south-west of A'nand ; a second from 
^fogri, about four miles east of Sandesar; and a third from Sdrso, 
about eight miles oast of Mogri. Tlio Sandesar water, making head 
in tho lowlying land.? of thnl village, flows south-west for about 
eighteen miles, entering tho Chor ravino at Karamsal, about two 
miles from it? mouth, Tho second, though called after tho villago 
of Jlogri, makes head at Chikhodra about six miles fnrtbcr oast, and 
keeping to tho nortli of Borsad, passes sonth-west, falling into the 
Chor ravino at Kdndhrcti about three miles above Karamsal ; tho 
Sdrsa water, passing throngh A'rds and to tho south of Borsad, joins 
tho llogri flood at Uncli, about six miles above Kdndlircti. 

During tho period of heavy rainfall botween 1814 and 1822 
floods and standing walor caused much damage.*^ Flood remissions 
and sums for cutting or clearing drains were room timo to time 
granted. But chiefly from tho interlacing of Cambay and Baroda 
villages and tho difliculty of getting their managers towork in concert, 
no aysfomatic attempt would seem to have been made to improve tho 
drninngo before tho early survey of tho district between 1820 and 
1827. Captain Crniksbank, in his Naptid report (1826), describes 


, 1 A dminsRe map is Riven at tli« end of this chapter. 

3 This canal, about twcoty-fivo miles loDc. was cot to bring the wnterof tho S.i1iar- 
matt to tho NAriranaar Inko at Cambay. 'ITiia lake is noir ( 1870) dry. 

,, a in IBlBscvoral Titlagcs weto entirely underwater, one of them, tho CiikwAr 
'wlaRoofVoao, yielding n yearly rerRBttc of £t000 tBs. 40,000). Captain Bol>cri?on, 
iho>wl]cctor, had a dmudhg to thoTitrat rirer. Ho soggested that an ollicer 
shoulil ho aont to aurvoj'the chief lulnrol-dminaga lines, and complained of tho 
great dlOIcuIty ho founidio^ttinglheGfdlwJr and Cammy courta ^o .agree to any 
schemo Jor tlioeommoa good. — Boih. Oov. Bcv. Bee,, HO of 1820, 401. In wcatein 
Bonad, in IBefirlrains wore saiddo ho wanted to carry' off the water that lodged and 
dcstroyedtBslind.— Bom. Cor, Seh, XI., 0?. 
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tliG gcnoinl drainflgo of fclio district. In tbat part of the country 
serious loss from Mods -would seem to have been only occasional^ 
and Captain CniiksLank did not advise the undertaking of any 
largo drainage scheme.) Ho thought that enough would be done if, 
in times of flood, care was taken to ent temporary channels from 
village to village, and to see that the passage of the Seed waters 
was in no way checked or turned aside.* In Mdtar, Captain 
Cruikshank would seem to have found the evils resulting from 
flooding more pressing.^ With the help of the headmen of 
several villages he prepared a scheme for the drainage of moat of its 
chief villages. According to his estimates, at a total cost of £960 
(Hs. 9800), of which £320 (Rs. 3200) would be met by the villagers, 
land capable of yielding a yearly revenue of £1131 (Bs. 11,310) 
might be saved. These proposals were approved by Government 
in 1828. But on account of the inability of the people of several 
villages to pay their contributions, and the objections raised by 
the Boroda and Cambay authorities to lot drains pass throngh 
their lands, nothing was done till in 1830 (October 15) Sir John 
Malcolm took the matter in hand, strongly supporting Captain 
Cruikshank’s scheme on the ground, not only of the increase of 
revenue, hut because of the gain to public health and the protection 
to cattle likely to ensue.* In 1831, a survey was carried out by 
Mr. Jordan. This showed that for an outlay by Government of 
£1212 (Bs. 12,120) 2528 acres (4304 higltas') of land might be saved 
from flooding. Government approved Jfr. Jordan's pronosols, 
and ordered his scheme to be carried out without delay .< The 
work was earnestly taken up, and during eleven years, continued 
to bo vigorously pushed on. At the end of tlmt time (1842) 
fourteen sets of drains had been completed, at a cost of abonb 
£4000 (Bs. 40,000). Of the fourteen works, one was in the north 
between Mehmadabad and Mabudha; eight were in the west, draining 
into the Ydtrak j four were in the south-west, draining into the Alang 
canal," and one in the south, draining into the Chor ravine. The 
northern work, in two parts, one protecting the villages of Bndan and 
Jlaroli, the other those of Bhumas and Kbutai, was finished in 18.37 
at a cost of £206 (Rs.2960). Of the eigfewester^ workB, one 


coaid not paB, off. So »dc 1, hanc 

paiiy 50D Btrong wont ont to cl«r off the detn j i? ' * 

rio luted for tlireo days, with a loss of from tw»lra »ud tho atrug. 

1835 and 1838 much diiiir wu donf between 

..yo yaa« the rice forfo^saeces. 


Captaing™rauV.re^^^^^ 

w to itin his letter to Se Jfr W: 
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tlio vilintros of tsTam i ^ ^ cost of /t> ^rnii 

wst of £81 (ir8ioV^^??^™'«tfi"'’«Hcdi^^ ISlOnr^tL 
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cases tho^Bwodran ] >“ ‘ho Kr mv l°“^^„to Bnl!roJ. 

villages the flood wnf ^*****^nj' nnthoritics thmn ^**t in both 

« 1843 tho results laid aside .^nd 

Kirkland, showed tlin+ ^ i”? sjstom fl.« rT?! 

£4000 (R;. M?: 

ono-halfof this amount hnf boon 7° 5?” °"ding\.Rh 

rovonuo unnecessary, fide, “?oufc 

*i'’,e«-ont gain to vnLgerei „ “ T'l'? GofoSnt 
health. GoTorumont ncreed fli ^®pi*ovomenfc in ^as ^ 

thanked Mr. Kirklnrirfl^f^ ii was snticf public 
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valtmblc pervices in constructing them. So great relief did these 
canals bring, that in 1812 several smaller outs, already surveyed and 
sanctioned, ^vere found to be unnecessary. The rejected lines -were, 
in the cast, three feeders to the Karamsad grand drain from ChakMsi 
to the north, Chibhodra to the cast, and A'nand to the south of 
Karamsad, and along this same drain about half way to the Alang 
canal at the village Silvai, a branch from the right bringing the food 
waters of Balitva, Ohanga, Molav, and Pipla. In the south a out 
from Fnndoli, Kliadma, and Shahpur, in. Borsad, to fall into the Mahi 
to the west of Cambay. In the west, in southern hldter, a cut passing 
through Bantva, Pariaj, and Bamangdm, into the Alang canal. The 
arrangements for relieving Earamsal and Bakrol failed The 
original canal was about eight feet above the proper level, and the 
second drain, by waj^ of Jol, through raised sandy ground, was very 
soon so filled with drift, that only in the very highest floods was the 
water able to pass off. With this erception all the lines worked well. 
For several years little^ care was taken of the drains, and nothing was 
done in the way of repairs. And after about fourteen years, partly from 
their had slate of repair and partly from two or three seasons of 
unnsnnlly heavy rainfall, complaints of loss from flooding again became 
conimon.* Accordingly, in 1858, Mr. Spry, to whom along with Mr, 
Jordan the success of the works finished between 1831 and 1842 was 

due, msdopnfcdto'surveyanddoterminethedifferentlinesof drainage.’ 

rhough Mr. Spry s report was useful as showing the position of the 
lands hable to flooding, and the lines of natural drainage, it contain- • 
od no details or estimates of works. In 1862 Colonel Prescott, in 
hw survey report on MStar, renewed complaints of the damage done 

IhnnM that the whole subject 

should be inquired mt^ and the canals made use of for irrigation.* 

am? ®™’leWe for special drainoM duty, 

SwLn w woiWs again token nj 

laSn year, and August of 1866, Lieutenant 

Haldn m surveyed the greater part of the Kairo low lands 

down byMr 

proper to otaje. But U, rij,d'ae La 


1810, made the drains carried out bolvcen 1831 and 
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Chapter L 
Seacriptiaii, 
Drainago. 


Dantoli into tlio Along canal, about a milo north- west of Cambay, 
formerly siirveyocl, but rcjectctl ns unnooosaaiy. His soutliem or 
Ohor rovino drainage lines nro tbo Snudesar, the Mogri, and the 
Slivsn, tbo samo ns Wr. Jordan's. For tbo three lines paseing 
through tlio Miliar sub-division, Mr. Baldwin was unnblo to prepare 
projects. Like Mr. Jordan, ho thought tbo villages along the SAtsa 
branch of tho Mogri drain wanted no special protection. For tbo 
improvomont of tho three romnining lines, ho proposed for Eiiramsad, 
a canal about twenty-eight miles long with a drainage area of 
about 141 miles, and an estimated cost of £78o5 (Its. 78,560) j for 
Snudesar, a canal about sevenicen miles long with a drainage area o! 
about ilfty-fonr miles, and an estimated cost of .£0237 (Rs. 02,370) ; 
and for Mogri, a canal about twenty miles long vrith a drainage arcs 
of about 150 miles, and an estimated cost of £703G (Rs, 70,500), 
Tho four years before Mr. Baldwin's suiwey Imd been seasons of 
very evenly distributed rainfall. Little loss had been caused by 
floods, and tho people showed small interest in tbo proposed drainage. 
After bis aurvoy was completed in August 18CG, the district wos 
visited by a very heavy flood. Mr. Baldwin took advantage of tbo 
opportunity to teat tho ncouracyof his measurements. Of tbo effect 
o! this storm ho has left the following details : — In twenty-foar 
hours (August 3, 18GC) from 4*50 to 5'5U inches of rain fell. At 
Clifkhodra, about two and ahalf miles cast of A'nnnd, whore the Mogri 
and Ohor water fimt makes head, tho flood was about four feet higher 
than was good for tho land, and was destroying somo hundred acres of 
rico. A'nnnd, though in tho middle of a Inko, wos unhurt ; only waste 
lands wore corored. Mogri looked flooded, hut tho people said tlio 
water was not too high. Instead of draining into tho Mogri cutting, 
n strong bond of water was setting west for Eommsad. In Kamm- 
snd though tho flood was doing gioat harm, it was, tlio peoplo said, 
only cightoon inehos too high. A little of tho flood was passing 
north to BAkrol, but just ns much was rolling in from A'nnnd, At 
Sandesartho water stood fonr and a half foot too deep ; and at Bnkrol 
groat damage was done. Jol was safe, the flood running off along tho 
old cat. 


In forwarding his projects to Government, Mr. Baldwin complained 
that he found tho old drains greatly in want of looking after. Hodges 
wore planted across thorn in somo places, aud in others, to water a 
fiold, tho channel had boon blocked up. Compared with the former 
drains, Mr. Baldwin trusted that his canals would prove to have 
mono oven slopes, and fewer windings. Again, ho thought it a 
groat advance that instead of carrying them through he had cut 
his drains along tho feeding sides of ponds and reservoirs. The 
proposal to make tho drainago canals into irrigation channels was 
not approved. But, except tho sluices and bridges, tho Mogri scheme 
was'sanotidned, and a sum of £4278 (Rs. 42,780) spent In cnttine 
the canal. The drain has work6d- well. But since its oonstniotion 

^ no attempt has been made to cany- -out either tho Kntnmsad br' 
Sin^i projects, -tthns, on the wholo,*bcen a time of rather shorb- 
,ram&ll..TO^ mo great damage floods. The district Officers 
• vrhile'aditlittulg<that th^Mogn.drdm has done all that it was expected 
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to 3.0, doubt if the advantage gained is worth the sum spent.U- In 
Borsad, in Colonel Prescott’s opinion (1867), the damage by floods was 
so slight, and the loss to the early crops was so generally followed by 
a better late harvest, that this liability formed no ground for reducing 
the survey rates. Again in 1868 Mr. Elliot the Collector wrote 
that both because they were nnnecossaty and on account of the largo 
quantity of land they would occupy, the other schomos should not, in 
his opinion, be carried out.^ Mr. Little the EKccntivo Engineer 
agreed with this view, doubting if the good done by such canals is 
equal to the cost of cutting them. On these grounds, while ordering 
that care should bo taken to keep all the channels clear and in order. 
Government have decided that for the present the other projects 
should n 9 t bo carried out.J^ 

Besides tho smaller floods mentioned nndor tho head of dramage, 
three specially severe storms visited Knira, ono in 1837, a second in 
1868, andathirdin 1871. In 1837 after two days (tho 28th and 29th 
August) of average rainfall, on tho evening of the 30th, a storm burst 
with heavy thunder and wind. Tho flood continued to rise till nine 
in the evening of tho 31st. Tho waters kept at their extreme 
height for about an hour and then slowly fell. Near the town of 
Kaira, tho Shedhi and A’'dtrak uniting, rose till they covered tho 
whole country for miles. Prom tho 31st August to tho 2nd 
September, between tho Collector’s houso and tho town, a stream ran 
too deep to be crossed. At this time the water stood waist high on the 
steps of tho rest-house near tho library, and flowed over tho llatanpnr 
bridge. It rose to four of tbo toAvn gates, tho Lfil, the ^imcdabad, 
the Pura, and tho Bilfipir, leaving at Bfildpir gate only four feet of the 
arch open, and flooding about thirty-five houses inside. Opposite this 
gate, and at a small distance on the further bank of a water-course, 
stands the hamlet of Lakhmipuro. In this village of 125 houses, only 
thirty were loft standing. Of the people, one hundred were saved in 
a boat, and tho rest by climbing from tree to tree. This flood is said 
to have been due to a very unusual rise in tho rivers above the Kaira 
district rather than to the excess of the local rainfall. In tho whole 
-district tho lands. of eighty-six villages were flooded, twenty-one 
in Nadifid, twenty-one in Mfitar, fifteen in Mahudha, ten in Dorsad, 
eight in Thfisra, and five in Kapadvanj. No lives were lost. But 
besides huts, 409 houses in tho town of Knira were destroyed.* Tim 
lately completed drains were most useful in relieving tho district of 
the flood waters. In Matar they prevented immen.'so loss, both in 
houses and lands, and in Mahudha were of eminent service,^ 

Between the 9th and 13th August 18C8, with much w^, 22*4 
inches of rain foU^ On the 12th, tho Vdtmk rose rapidly; and in 
tho morning of the 13th, both tho Vfitrak ond tho Shedhi overflowed 


' In the gtenl flood of Auguit 0, )B68,.thp Mogrr c.in.il did mat service, very 
lapidiy rcUovingthc lauds near Botrad, o£ their floai watoia— CSlcctor. 870 SenU 
, emher 11, 1863. ; J ’ ' ' “’•e" 

' - Collector, 1156, Kovemher 28. 1803. * Cdv, HCs. 233, Jftnuarv29 1869 

‘ Collector’s weather report, 2nd Soptr. 1837. ' Collector 201, October IDtl'i lffil7. 
* Collector 816, Augost 24, 1808, nnd Guv, Ecs, 1661, -September 1893.. ’ 
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their banks. Near Kaira, escopt tho towji, the Collector’s house' 
and tho camp, the country was flooded for miles. On the -walls of 
the library in the lorr land south of tho to-wn, tho -vrotcr stood five 
feet two inches deep. In tho town ono child, a Parsi, was drowned, 
and 395 houses, nine of tho first, seventy-two of tho second, and 814 
of the third class, were destroyed. In the rest of tho district 
the lives of three human beings and of thirteen cattle were lost ; 
and 1960 houses, 104 two-storied, 736 one-storied, and 1220 huts 
destroyed. Railway tralEc was stopped for more than a fortm'ght. 
But the public works sufforod but slightly. As far as an estimate 
could be framed, the total amount of damage done was calculated 
at £13,858 (Rs. 1,38,580). To help the destitute. Government 
sanctioned the expenditure of £1000 (Rs. 10,000), and a further 
advance of £1000 (Rs. 10,000) was made to the Kaira municipalities. 
An additional sum of £511 (Rs. 5110) was raised in Bombay and 
forwarded to the Collector of Nairn. But the people were unwilling to 
take charity, and the money was spent in impro-ving ponds and wells. 
Of five of the villages that snScred most, tho sites were changed. 
Land revenue to the amount of £752 (Rs. 7520) was remitted, free 
grants of limestone, of clay for bricks, and in some cases of -wood 
were made, and at a total coat of £20,672 (Rs. 2,96,720)* relief works 
were kept open from the beginning of August to the end of May. 

On the 2nd August 1871, a storm broke over tho district with a 
fierce south-west wind and min, varying in twenty-four hours from 
3-50 inches in Thfisra to 11'41 inches in Mdtar, and averaging 7’72 
inches over the whole district.^ Round the town of Naim the coun- 
try was flooded for miles. Tho water hid even the highest hedges, 
and at the town of Kaira stood from sixteen to eighteen inches 
higher than in 1868, The 8rd and 4th Augustwere rough, wet days, 
followed on tho 5th by a severe gale, and heavy rain from the south- 
west. The flood was felt most severely in tho Mehrondabad and Mdtar 
■villages. Por four doys (2nd to 5th August) at Naim tho Collector's 
office was out off from tho town and the road between Mehmodabad 
and Kaira was impassable. A railway bridge was washed away and 
some telegraph -wires destroyed ; otherwise the damage to tho public 
works of 5ie district was small.. Except the camp road, the Executive 
Engineer estimated that all' loss might be covered by adding £250 
(Rs. 2500) to the repair estimates. Though in several villages the 
whole popnlotion lived for nearly two days ond nights in trees, only 
five persons and 799 cattle were dro-wned and 4934 houses, 276 of them 
in the to-wn of Kaira, destroyed. The loss of property was calculated 
at £25,031 (Rs. 2,50,310). Tho distress, considerable in some 
villages, was almost entirely relieved by private charity. The Kaira 
grain fund committee, without giving general and ill-judged alms 
brought most liberal help, distributing from £70 to £80 (Rs. 700-800) 
-worth of grain. Cases of distress, nnsuited for private relief, were 
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met by Government advances, amounting altogether to a snm of 
£500 (Es. 5000).* 

The district contains no natural lakes, but according to the statis- 
tics of 1871-72, is supplied with 4079 ponds or reservoirs, covering 
a total area of 14,553 acres, or on an average of four acres to each 
reservoir. Of the total number, two only, the Gomti lake at Dakor 
and the village reservoir of Belara in the Mdtar sub-division, are of 
any great size. As most of them are dry or very low in the hot season, 
they are of little use for perennial crops ; but in October and Novem- 
ber, after the rains are over, they are very serviceable for watering 
rice. Except in parts of the Kapadvauj and Thasra sub-divisions, 
where the land is impregnated with soda, the district is well supplied 
with wells, ponds, and rivers of sweet water. Besides the ponds 
mentioned above, 545 water-lifts or dliehiiris, and the unbuilt wells 
in alluvial lands, there were 227 wells with, and 10,076 wells without 
steps. 

Geologically the Kaira plain is, with the exception of the few sandy 
hills and rocks in Kapadvanj and Thdsra, a deep bed of flint and lime 
alluvium, most of it the debris of the felspathic and limestone rocks 
of the Ardvali hills. In the raised tract, along the banks of the 
hlahi, water is found only at a depth of from eighty to 110 feet. Away 
from the river, wells have their springs from forty to sixty feet deep, 
rising through strata of earth mixed with limestone nodules, alternat- 
ing with sand overlying sheet limestone. From this limestone, when 
tapped, water rises to within twenty-five feet of the surface. 
Formerly, in parts of the district, water was to be found higher oven 
than this. Many old wells’ are said to have been made useless by 
the earthquake of 1819, which lowered all the springs from five to 
ten cubits.^ In some cases deeper sinking has overcome the evil, in 
others, a fine stratum of quicksand makes farther catting dangerous. 
The hot springs of Lasnndra, ten miles south-east of Kapadvanj, 
rise to the surface in ten or twelve cisterns, the hottest standing at 
a temperatuie of 1 15°. Like those at Tua in Godhra, twenty miles to 
the south-east, and at Anfival, 150 miles south, the Lasundra springs 
arc slightly sulphureous, and thought to be useful in skin diseases. 

To Europeans, though with some constitutions it agrees well, the 
climate is trying. From November to March the air is pleasant and 
bracing. But even this long share of cool weather fails to make up 
for the severe heat of the rest of the year, diy and parching in 
March, April, and Mayj moist and oppressive from June to October. 
To the people of the countiy, except in the eastern sub-divisions 
of Kapadvanj and Thdsra, and on the north-west, in the marshy 
rice-bearing lands ne.'ir the Khari river, the climate is not hurtful ; and 
the central tract, .known os the charolar, is considered healthy. 
During a long term of years the district has on the whole been free 
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1 Collector 990, Aegnst IS, 1871. 

> This change m the water level is perhaps •nlEciently explained hy the dry 
years 1822, 1823, and 1824, which would seem to%ave hrought the district hack to 
the state it was in, heforo the soaking oxlcja of tha heavy . tainy seasons 1814 to 
1822,— Bom. Gov. Sol., X., ' 
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from outbreaks of cbolera or otbor epidemics.^' Mnlorions forcr, tbo 
prevailing disease, is commonest and most severo in tbo month of 
October. Daring tbo cold season, as the air becomes dryer, sick- 
ness gradually grows lees, and in the hot weather months public 
health is at its best. From March to October the general direction 
of the wind is from the south-west, and from Frovember to February 
from the north-east. From 1852 to 1 861, the average rainfall was 
3S*78 inches ; from 1862 to 1871, the corresponding returns give 
27'45 inches ; and from 1872 to 1877, 28*10 inches.^ Except an 
occasional shower in the cold season, the whole rain supply falls 
between Jnno and October. Thermdmetrical readings registered 
dnring the ten years ending with 1861 vary from 104*1 in May to 
54*6 in January. They give for the whole period an overnge mean 
temperature of 79*6.® 


^ Id 1876, Hadiid saffered bom a sorero attack of ckoloro. 

’ Sanitaiy Commiasioacr’a report of 1873, 46, 46, The 1872-1877 rctnms show 
the arcrogo fall over tko whole Strict. !n>e avukUa details for the town of llaira 
are : — 

SainfdU at JCatra, ISSS^Tf. 
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22 
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38 

01 
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35 

92 
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33 
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30 
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44 
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16 

09 

1871 

33 
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' Avenge thcnnometrieol teadiags, Ilaba, 1862-1862 
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CHAPTER II. 

PRODUCTION. 

Some largo Leaps of iron slag sLow iLnt nt one time iron ore 
■was worked in the neiglibourliond of Knpndvnnj. With this cxcop- 
tion the district is without minerals. In tho bed of the JKjnin river, 
about fifteen miles from Knpndvnnj, nro fennel some varieties of 
ngnte and moss pebbles. These known ns Hdrtyu, lujiyn, nnd 
ratadht, nro, when polished, nmong tho most valued of Cambay stones. 
At Knpndvnnj tho business of collecting them is almost entirely in 
the bands of merchants of the class of Shin Bohoriis. Labourers nro 
employed by them to search tho bed of tho stream nnd quarry its 
banks. Tho best season for finding the atones is at the close of the 
rains, when numbers nro washed out of the mnd and gravel of tho 
.banks nnd bed. I'nien a supply of stones has been collected they 
nro baked. And those that stand the fire, nnd dcvclopc bright 
colours, nro sent to Cambay to bo polished.’ In tho bed of tho 
rivor Ilahi nro masses nnd boulders of trap, and in .tho cast, near 
whoro it enters tho district, rock is plentiful, including trap with 
occasional limestone, quartz, nnd granite. Though not suited for 
building purposes this rock is used for road metal. Limestone, 
hanlcar, in small nodules is found in nnd near most of tho Knim 
rivers. Its quality v.sries, but it usually contains from fifty to seventy- 
five per cent of carbonate of lime besides sand and sometimes clay 
and magnesia. Sand used for making mortar is found in the rivers 
Mahi, Vdtrnk, and Jfeshvo, and in the smaller wntcr-courso'!. In 
. low broken ground near Kapadvnnj, Lnsnndm, Tornn, nnd other 
villages in tho north-east of tho district, a white crust of impnro 
carbonate of soda forms on tho surface of the ground. This earth is 
collected nnd much used in making glass nnd soap nnd ns a mordant 
in dyeing cloth.® 

Knira is generally spoken of ns one of tho best wooded parts of 
the Bombay Presidency. This iti one sense is tnio. At tlio same 
timo the district has no forests or forest hind,® tho trees either 
standing singly or in small groves. Especially in tho southorii 


' Mr. Fortes (Or. Mem. III., 68) mokes KapoilvonJ (to file of rtolomy’s (l.TO) 
mountain of ogotes. But It teenm more likely thot.FtoImiy linijl.of ttin mino 
...on tlic KAjpiplii hills, since kuon^i os JId m Ohor, iMnlU of tholpipitijiK oud iu.snuf ac- 
tnrooi CamDoyaloLcs oregivenintlio CiimlisVrinti-Trr'il'Vr'xwitif,"'*^* 

* Contributed hy T. D. Bittle, C.Il iJiWricttoi'iHtivc'li^tsrcr. 

In rile Borshd siib-tlivision, during the roiUS of JSaS'ucrts^f Ipnil were 
eousi with MIml, Acncia Aralico. Tho see'd liaf, sflw’g'fb'B'ing a few 

•iuchcahigh tho plants withcrcd,-ForcBtfi;cpa!tVW57-6S,. 
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ports tho tirabor is found in fho hedge? boro nnd 

thorointho fiolds n well grown solitary ti'oo. In tlio iiorlli, tlio 
mahida, BnsslaloUfoHoj nnd in ihoaonthj IhP nmngo nnd tho limhdo, 
Melia nzadirachto, nro tho commonest vorielics. Jill over iho 
district tho cnstnrd-nppio, thUdphal, Anoint sfjimmnsn, is nbniidnntj , 
in Bomo plnces hearing good fruit, though nfporcntly growing wild. 
Besides these, tho rdyau, hfitutisopv indion, tho Icannj, Ulmiis 
intogrifolitt, tho Icararij or haniji, Pongamia glnhni, nnd tho adnuo, 
Ailanthns oxcclsn, nro freely distributed os’or nlmost fho whole of 
tho district, Tho fruit of tho mango is in considerable quantities 
sent to Bnrodn, Ahtncdabnd, nnd Kdthiawdtv During the hot senson 
tho fleshy corolla of tlio mahmta flower is t“'*ton by fho poor nnd by 
cattlo, nnd from it is distilled n fnvouritf! native liquor. Jtixed 
with whey the berries of the ray(\n, Jfiraust’ps indic.n, form during 
tho liot senaon tho stnplo food of n large section of the Koli 
population. 


Tho chief domestic animals of Iho district are oxen, cows, bnffa* 
Iocs, sheep nnd go.sts, horses, cninols, nn<f nsses. Of oxen, (ho 
187G-77 returns show a total of 12S,2-l-7 hci’G- A fexv of the finest, 
wotth. from £15 to £3Q (.Ra. 150.301)\ the vtur^ owned by well-to-do 
Knnbi cultivators, nro brought from Kutlufiwtlv nnd Ktiulcrej in 
northern Gujnrtit. But some of the Inrgest '*«-• bred in fho district, 
Bhttlnj nnd other villages of the Nndiilil sub-division being famous for 
their bullocks. ' Tho poorer cultivators hiivo smaller, leaner, nnd less 
vnlunblo cattlo, worth from £,3 to £10 (Ils. GO-lOO) n p.nir,. But 
except in Thdsrn and KnpadVnnj, where thc>' nro small nml in poor 
condition, tho Knirn cattle arc on the wholi’ Inrgo nnd fino nnimnls. 
Among cultivators tho common pnictico i0 io buy nnd renr ciilves. 
Besides n full supply of grass mid millet stnllcs, fho rich man's 
bullocks have every day n pound or two of bmi'sed oil seeds and from 
four to SIX pounds of pnlso.i Except in the biesy season (Junc- 
I>ovombor),wlion they have u pound or two of oil seed nnd grain, millet 
Stalks nro tho only fodder of tlio poor man’s cattle, and sometimes 
they are tuTOod out on tho village gmr.ing rfround to shift for thorn-' 
5® Of n>nio biiffnlocc, tho 1870-77 returns show n tofnl of 
10,-Jl5 nenu. Jioat ninlo calves arc kept from the inothor’s milk 
and mlov^d to die. Of cows tho total is »olnmcd nt •W,2C4’ nnd 
of Bho-buffnlocs nt 180,223. Well-to-do cnP'witors own from threo 
♦ PK /w’ on buffnloes. A cow vnrios in vahio from £2 

fo £5 (Rs. 20-50) nnd n shc-bunnlo from £» to £8 Ills. 30-80). 

*^i«r season (Jiily-October). 
^roost all stall fed. TJicir fodder is gmss snd millet stalks with 
when in milk, ovei 7 day a pound or two of oil seed enko nnd 
cot on se^, iapnsw. Jim lownsmnn goncmlly keeps onlv ono 
nnfl uses nil its milk in his own family.^ Tho' cuR^ 

ftiiLb'M'tn*® into clnrific^ butter, sending weekly 

snppbcs to msrkot.a Professional herdsmen, or Rabiiris, ns well ns 




S iraon. 

the ttado ig giren ' *** b'niia export*. Some account of 


r nicrdr, Cyatuoi'*'* paoraliMitei. 
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cultivators, roar milcli cattlo botli cows and sho-bullaloos. Tliougli 
tho Babiiris are not a wandering trilio, tlioir cattlo aro not stall fed. 
Tho}- aro supposed to graze them on tho common pasture ground. 
But finding scanty fodder there tho Rabaris lini’O little scruple in 
lotting tlioir animals stray into any ungnnrdod field. Brdhinntis and 
Vunids generally make over their young calves to Knnbis and Kolia 
to bo roared. On handing it over the calf is valued, and tho 
common agreement is that when tho calf is full grown and again 
valnod tho oTOcr pays tho man who reared it one-half of tho 
increased price. Afiloh bullaloca are sent from the district by rail in 
considcrablo numbers, chiefly to Surat and Bombay. 

Sheep and goats, with a total strength of 53,880 head, aro 
reared chiefly by professional herdsmen, Rabitria and Bharviids. 
Thej" are found in greatest numbers in the less highly cultivated 
districts of lliitar in the west, and Tlidsrn and Knpndvanj in tho 
east. Sheep arc bred for their milk, wool, and fle.sh. Goats for 
their milk and their flesh. Tho wool is gcnernlly cut twice a year, 
in November and Jlarch. Tho Rabtiris cut it themselves witli a 
specially heavy pair of shearing scissors. The wool has liltlo c.aro 
given to it, and is usually very indillercntly washed. Except what 
little they make into felt and weave into coarse blankets, the 
Bnbfiris sell their wool to Imdors, chiefly Alusalmilns, who export it 
to Bombay, The trade seems to bo of growing imporlnnco, .as tho 
total sent % rail has risen from twonty-two Ions in 1870 to forty- 
sovon in 1877. Tho sheep’s rutting soa«on is in Alay, Slio c.arrics 
for six months. A sheep is milked from November to June, and 
gonor.ally jnolds from ono to two pounds n day. Of this tho young 
are allowed to suck half and tho rest is used to make butlor.*' Tho 
milk of twenty Bheep would in four days yield about five pounds of 
butter worth about 3s. 3d. (Rs. 1-10). Sheep begin to bcsir when 
three 3 'enr 8 old and coiiiiniio till thej' are about soven. A good 
ewe is worth 8s. (Ra. -I). A largo number of sheep nnd goats aro 
eveiy year sent by rail to the Bombay market. 

Ilorscs aro returned at 2300, but by for the greater number of them 
oro mere ponies, unsnited for the purposes of cavalry. In vnliio they 
vary from ,C2 to £10 (Its. 20-100). itost of tlicm aro born nnd 
reared in tho district. Some of tiio best corao from Cutch nnd 
Ktithidwiir, nnd n few show signs of being the produce of tho 
Ahmedabnd stud horses. A.snrido they nro not well taken Care of. 
Many ore allowed to feed themselves ns they best can, cilhcr.s have 
millet stalks, and when in work a daily nllownnco of gram. Ono of the 
Government stud horses is stationed nt Knira. In 187G-77 ho 
served thirty-threo marcs. 

Few camels nro bred in Kaira, hut largo numbers nro brought 
during the fair season from Mdrwiir nnd Kfitbifiwut to graze in thd ' 
district. A too of one young enmol for cacli hundred head is paid 
to Govornmont, Tho animal is sold mid tho prico credited to ‘ 
revenue, 'riic drivers aro for tho most part Rajputs and Ralriris. 
•A fuU-grouTi camel rarics in prico from .€•! to £15 (Rs. 40-160). 
Asses Tctnrnod nt 6325 are of two kinds, Iho coujjIMn ass and 'tho 
bfg while ass of Hfil4r in Kfithinwiir. Tlio foinil<'s|(irokopt onli* by 
IdIC7]-3 
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Chapter II. pottors or himhh'm, and the malca l>y rico Inialcors or poM*. Thty 
ProancUon. “I'O ”sc<l to CTrry bricks, earth, and rice. Jii vnhio Uu-y vary from fl». 

to l-k. (Rs. 3.7) for the common aort, to £\ or £1 4», (Us. 10-12) 
Ahiuals, ijjg I-'ifty years ufro many charolnr vilkiffcs wreo 

infcfitcd witli Hwnrms of tamo pijr, 'I’JieKe miimiilK, o\nierlo«.T nwl • 
tinenred for, lived on bhcIi garbiine n-sthoy conld jiietc up, Filtliy awl 
iisclcbs thoy did inncli harm to (he errms, At last so great the ' 
nuisniico that tho richer classes hired tho Vagliria to part them out of 
villngo limits and sot them free. Though still jdentiful they hare 
since censed to be a iiuivanee.i 

mid. Of wild niiiinnls, thel'tOKK, iwy/i, Felis ligris, wns within tho last 

Ion years (18(17) always to bo found in the bed orninongthe rariucj 
of the Main.* Jlut. tho spread of lillngo and the oftorlH of Rarnpcaa 
ajwrtsnicn in the rongh country nenr tho Jfnhi and in the Ktra 
Ktlntha and Punch ^Inlinl hills liavo so reduced Ihtn’r niimhor that 
thoy arc now only occwsionnlly mot with. Four tigers worn killedia 
] 87C. Bat in the four jircceding yctir.i nonu Imd Ijcon shot. 

Tho Pakthki', (fi'pifi), Felis Icojyirdus, is from tho samo muses as 
the tiger, becoming searco. A few aro stiil found on tho bnnks 
of tho Mnhi. During tho five years mirliiig with 1877 nine panthers 
were killed, three in 1875, four in 187C, and two in 1877. 

Tlio Woi.r, rarn, Caiiis psllipcs, though becoming rnro, is still 
Bometimes scon ro\nng in packs of four or five. Tlicy carry off 
couBidorablc uumbora of Bheep and goals. 

Tlio IlY.nsA, Inraf, nynsna Blriuta; the .lACKAt., nidi, Canis 
aurotiB } mid tho Fox, Inkri, Vulpw huiigulensis, nto common, and 
said to destroy much poultry. 

Tho WjLi) Botn, rhthtr, Sii.s indiens, abounds along tho 
Sfibarianti from Vmitha in tho west, northwards to CItitriisar, then 
cast by tho irrigation canal, past IjAU along the hanks of tho 
Meshvo^nnd Vdlnik, in tho gmos meadows at Kniiai and Mfthej, 
round Knim,in the Malmdlin (ields, round Dadiiw, and on tho broiid 
waste lands and ravines in Knpadvanj and Thnsrn. It docs much 
damogo to crops. 

Of tho door tribe, IIioBr.ai;Bui.t.,m7yiri, Portnx piclus, formerly in 
luimhocs over tho wholo district, has of late years become rcarccr 
and much moro wary. Tliej- arc still found chiefly in tliu Kajjad- 
vanj, A'naiid, and ^fehmadahad snb-diviHioiis, in hcisls of from 
eight to ton. Tho AsTEi.orK, I-nhor, Antilopo bmoarlica, is found 
in largo mmibcrfi over tho wholo district. Tho Ikwas Gazeue 
ehilairtt, Gazolln bcnctlii, is olso common. ' 




‘In tbo townot Umreth (tSiO) thoni were miit to bo Iriirccn COOO and TOOOnio 

frorminufaeron<cl.moy of artillorr.-kb. Kar. II. 137, AlKS,rtl*o%«n.?li«.« (isiai 
MI 1 .“ thadhtnet, naar Itohiu, six milra from Mohmailabad waa a 

hill. Killed 1 or tlio tincr’s hQI, from tho number of tigera that foraicrlv 

intcstod and were atiU found on it.— gom. Gov, S«i., X., 130, ° wrmcMjr 
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Of smaller animals, tlio IIabe, mla, Lepns raficaudntus, is found 
in all parts of tlio district. 

Of wild birds, tho Goose, jaiizc badali, Ansor cinorons, is found 
occasionally in some of tlio largo ponds in Mdtar nnd Kapadviim. 
TJiey appear in Novombor nnd Oocombor, coming in lligbts, generally 
of from seven to ton, tbougb somctiracs of as many ns twenty or 
thirty; they leave about tho end of February when the water 
begins^o diy, and generally before the smaller kinds of wild fowl ; 
they have not boon known to breed in Koim; they are very shy, 
nnd hard to shoot. Tho BidCK-nAOKF.D Goose, tndia, Sarkidiornis 
molnnonotns,is found in all parts of tho district, remaining through- 
out the year, nnd breeding in tho months of July nnd August. 

Of Docks nnd Team, many sorts are found, especially in Mdtar, 
Knpadvanj, nnd Thnsro. l&copt tho Whistling, Dondrocygnn 
arcuata, and the Corros Teal, NotUipus coromandclncus, which stay 
all tho year round nnd sometimes breed in the district, most varieties 
of duck come in October nnd go in tho end of February, or in the less 
cultivated parts of tho district, early in March. Snipe, piinichal, 
of three kinds, tho common, Gnllinngo scolopacinus, tho Jack, 
Gallinago gallinula, nnd tho Painted, Ulijmchcea bcngalcnsis, aro 
in the cold season found all over tho district, but chielly in tho Jldtar, 
Knpadvanj, nnd Thfisra sub-divisions, lliey come in very poor 
condition early in October, nnd oscojit in especially well-watered 
places, leave by tho end of Fobrnary. Snipe aro never known to have 
bred in tho district. BusTAni),inoWi(A’, Enpodotis cdwnrdBii, though 
not common, are found in all parts of the district, but chiefly in 
Tlifisra and Knpadvanj. They frequent largo uncnltivatcd plains, 
generally in bands of from four W five. They stay in the district 
daring the whole year, breeding from October to March. Flokican, 
Itailmohar, Syphootidcs auritus, aro found in small numbers all over 
tho district. They come in tho month of Juno after tho first fall 
of nun. Taking first to damp low lying land ns tho rain incrca‘-cs 
they gradually seek higher ground ; they breed in tho district, but 
leave it in August when tho young birds aro able to move.' 

Pabtihdoes of two kinds,' tho Painted, Frfincolinns pictns, nnd tho 
Grey, Ortygomis pondiooriana, arc found all over tho district. They 
stay during tho whole year ; tho grey broeiL’ng from Fobruniy to 
May, tho painted from Juno to October. Tho grey lives near 
villages, tho painted in the more open and lonelier parts. 

Of Quail, the two chief kinds arc the Grey and tho Kain. Tlio 
Grey, lavri, Coturnix communis, is found in nil parts of tho district. 
They como in October and November, and almost all go in hfarch. 
A few stay, and from Juno to August breed in the distriot. Unbke the' 
Grey Quail, tho Bain Quail, Coturnix coromnndclica, broods in Guja- 
rat nnd remains throughout tho year. Towards tho end of June, soon* 
after rain has fallen, ho is found in tho hodfo, Faspnlum scrobicu- 


1 T1orie.in would seem not to ^ far us they arc found in numbcri during Uicjwb 
reason in tlio islands of the Nurtiaiw. 
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latuBOj tlieu in the rice, 'next in October and November, in millet 
fields, then they are in grass, then about Jannaiy in pulse, in Februaiy 
in imgatod -wheat, and during the hot months in tobacco and castor- 
oil. Keeping together in largo flocks at the beginning of the rains, 
they pair lii J uly and August, and during tho cold weather months are 
found in small bands, ofton in company with tho grey quail. 

Sand Gitousn, hattir, Fterocles oxustus, are found in consider- 
able numbers in the open plains all ovev'the district. They breed 
from December to May, and in tho morning are generally to bo found 
near water. 

Obaite, halamov hiilin, Gnis cinorea, are found in all parts of the 
district, especially in the open lands of the Matar, Kapadvanj, Mohma- 
dabod, and Thdsra sub-divisions. They come about the end of October' 
and leave in February or March. In tho early morning they feed in 
fields of rice stubble, and about eight or nine, in flocks of two or three 
hundred, they rise and fly high in tho air. Dnidng the heat of tho day 
and at nights they settle in open busby land or plains generally near 
the banks of rivers. 

Stone Ploveb, harsiri, (Bdionemns crepitans, are found, though 
in small numbers, in lonely uncultivated tracts all over the ^strict. 

SfoonBill, chamaeh eliar, Platalca leucorodia, are found in pond 
and marshes two or throe together. Though, as a rule, migratory, 
they are said occasionally to breed in tho district. - 

Bittebn, nart, Botaurns stollnris, ai’o found in ponds, generally 
solitary ; they breed in the district, and are not known to leave it. 

Pea-fowl, mohar, Pavo oristatus, abound all over the district, and 
being well treated by. the people are found in numbers in and near 
the villages. They breed from April to October, and are in finest 
leather during tho hot months (April- June). 

Gecen Pigeon, haridl, Orocopus chlorigaster, are found all over 
the district, especially in the open well- wooded parts. Some are said 
to stay all tho year round. 

Thetwoohief poisonous snakes are the Cobra, Naja tripudians and 
the Fhvrsa, Echis carinata. Though Knira was much infested with 
snakes, tho first attempt in 1856, by tho offer of rewards to induce 
tho people to kill them failed. Of late years, though the 
rewards have been lowered in the case of a cobra from Is. 6d. to 

Gd. (12 as . — i as.), and for other snakes from Is. to 8d. (8 as. 2 as.) 

199 snakes were lulled in 1875, and 259 in 1876. Ih 1877 the number 
had again fallen to ten. Human deaths from snake-bites vary much 
from year to yetw. ^ Ip 1856 there were forty-five, between 1866 
and 1870 on an average about sixty-two, in 1876 twenty-five and 
nineteen in 1877. , ' '* 

■ Tho rivers of the district, the Mahi, the Vdtrak, the Shedhi the 
Meshvo, and tho Mohar, are well stocked with fish. Of the follow 
ing thirty-one kinds, twenty-two are found in fresh water, and nine 
In-^he’river Mnhi within'tidal limits. .The twenty-two fresh water 
fish are; — • - : ■ 
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(1). Tlio Mnlisir, or Kuihiura, Bnrbns inosal, clnixcd ns n soft 
fitinctl iisli, in size, strcngtli, and nctivily, liillo' inferior to tlio 
snlmon, is found in tlio Main, Vdtrok, Mcslivo, nnd Sfibarmiiti 
rivers. The vuihtir may rcndily be known by n peculiiir salmon tint 
on tlio belly nnd n deep guard or sbndo Imnging over tlio month. 
It 8p.awns during tlio rnins, going up llio river wlion in flood, nnd 
gonemlly coming bnck ns soon as tho force of the flood is spent, 
it cats anything, grain, shrimps, crab.s, fish, and frogs. Kspeeinlly 
of mi orcning ns it works down stream its curious bubit of taking, 
one after another, fivo or six lic.avy rolling porpoi-so-likc leaps has 
given it its iiamo of I:mht<ira, or tho jniiipcr. Especially by tlio 
natives it is much jirizcd for food. It is generally cnuglit in tlio 
coarso tniwliiig net, or iiin/urjiff, mid sent in considerable iiiiiiibcra 
to Baroda. I'hMied with the rod and fly, or if lai-ger flsli nro li»lied 
with tho rod and artificial niinoiv or .<poon, tho moV/siV gives very 
good sport. Erom dawn to siinri'-o, or even ns late ns nine, and in 
the afternoon from four to dark nro the be^t times' fer I1‘<liing. 
llioiigh tho lie.avicr fish nro found in deep pools, from many a knee- 
deep rnjiid two or three good nwhsir may be drawn. In 1877 
towards tho close of tho sensuii (^farcli), with a rod mid fly, in one day 
seventy pounds of fish were landed, the Jnt^«f tivo feet si,v Inchi-H 
long and weighing thirty pounds. Still the slock of m'ififir is much 
less than it might bo. Kolis dam tbu bend of a small stream, leaving 
only four or five openings, and opposite each opening dniwn cloth or 
place closely plaited deep bamboodnskefs, catcliiiig swarms of almost 
uselessly aiiiall fry. Large fish ah o are caught in numbers, poisoned by 
branches of the milk bn«h. (2). Tho carp, Dthui, nnd Dnuii, Hariliiis 
Baker!, a silvcr-sc.ilcd fish, about a foot longnnd a jioiiinl in weiL'lit, is 
found in nil the rivers and many of the ponds of ibe distrirt . Like tlio 
vuUiitir, tho carp breeds during the miuy iiioiitlis, going up thu river 
to spawn in tiiiiC'i of heavy flood and soon returning to the deeper 
pools down the stream. It in much jirized ns food, csjiecinlly by 
natives. By the natives it is generally killei! by netting. .Vmong ••omo 
of the wilder tribes, foivnnJs (he clo‘o of the hot wi.uhrr, it is a 
favourite nimiscment fora jiarly of men, women, and cliildren to dash 
into ono of the big pools, and with biiinll Irinngiilar nets in tlieirbniulM, 
wading np to the .shoulders, to clear the whole place of enrp. With 
the rod, either with flour or worm bait, or with the fly, fliey can bo 
caught ill cousiderablo nnmiier-. But the sport is iiincli lainer than 
mdhfir fishing. Like tho tiuilDilr fry, vast stores of young e.arp 
nro destroyed by basket and clolli traps, (!J), Tbu -Vorc/, also c-'dh d 
Vorth, a Itandsoinc fish of the piko species, is sometimes found 
three feel long and from tivonty to thirty pounds in weight. Tho 
ninrcl lives both in ponds and in rivera, gencnvlly in the bank. They 
breed twice a year, ill December nnd Jaminr}', utid again' in .lime. 
They nro known to hollow a place for tho rpawn,’ and until tho/ry 
nro from two to tlirco inches long to watch by lliem in tniTe, 
protecting them with tlio greatest licrccnr'ij, .Ihougli greedy, they 

■ ‘ I ■ ' 

.. ' They aro also nht Wore rpivninE in nihtV ttiOIcn ot £ra:s froai ttn sulsiV 
cilgo aud inato tlicia into a ttaj or ni*l tor llio 
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arovory shy. Tlioy arc killed in two ways, oitliorby Iko rod and fr<^ 
Lait, or shot when they como to tho siirfaco. Though only stunned 
by tho bullot, tho marel can goncrally bo socuved boforo he recovers. 
Tho marel is a favourito fish, ospecmlly with Europeans. (4). 'Dio 
Tadia, a largo scaloloss fish, somoUinos from two to three feet long, 
and weighing as much os twenty pounds, is said to breed in tho hot 
weather, the female depositing the eggs at any time daring tho rains 
when tho river is heavily Hooded. It is caught chiefly in the strong 
trawling ,not. It is oaten by Europeans and natives. (&). 'flio 
Nmjra, a largo fish, sometimes two feet long and ton pounds in weight, 
like tho pdilin, lays its eggs when tho rivers are deep in flood. It is 
caught chiefly by tho strong trawling not, and is a favourite article of 
food rrith tho natives. (G). 'J’ho Itmt, up to three feet long and fifteen 
poniids in weight, lives both in rivci-s and ponds. It breeds during tho 
rains. Generally caught in tho coarse trawling not, it is mnch liked, 
especially by natives, and is sent in considerable quantities toBaroda. 
(7). ThoBrtitSjOr Buvua, with largo silvery scales, found np to three 
feet in length and weighing from thirty ,to forty pounds, lives in 
deep ponds and river pools. It breeds during tho rains, tho female 
depositing eggs and leaving tho fry to take care of themselves. 
Caught in tho strong trawling net, it is eaten chiefly by natives and 
is sent to Boroda. (8). Tlic lioi, or mullet, found np to tvvo feet in 
length and weighing from eight to nine pounds, lives chiefly in rivers. 
It breeds during tho hot season, tho fomalca laying eggs before tho 
rains sot in. In tho first floods it makes foe tho sen and docs not 
come back till Novombor, when tlio water is clear. Generally caught 
in tho coarse tmwliug net, itis sometimes shot. It is much prized by 
Europeans. (9). The Singl'ro, or Katio, a scalolcss barbed fish, found 
from two to throe feet in Icn^h and weighing about, fifteen pounds, 
lives in rivers and ponds. It breeds in Juno ; tho female hollowing 
a place in the river hank, and in turns wifli the inale watching the 
young fish with tho greatest care. Sometimes caught with a lino 
and bait, it is gonomlly taken in tho coarse trawling net. It is a 
favourito food with tho natives. (10). The Bamun, a rather uncom- 
mon scnlclcss fish, said to hare barbs at tho gills that wound ns 
keenly ns a scorpion's ■ bite, is seldom found more than a foot long 
or a pound in weight. It lives chiefly in rivers, spawning during 
the floods of tho rainy season. Cought both on baited lines and in 
nets, it is mnch prized ns an article of food, especially by Europeans. 
(11). Tho Bolja, or Karothi, a common bright-sealed fish, seldom 
found more than a foot long or over throe pounds in weight, 
lives both in rivers and ponds. It breeds during the rainy season, 
spawning when tho rivers are in flood. It is caught on tho long 
'line and in nets, and is eaten only by tho natives. (12). The 
Bdtlo, or eel, np- to three' feet in length and a pound in weight, 
is found in ponds and rivers. It breeds in the rainy season when 
-the rivers are in flood. It is caught by tho long lino and in nets 
and is chiefly eaten by ’ Europeans. (18). The prawn, known ns 
the Zin^o, Sondia, Boi, Altt, -or EoKmhu, common both in rivers 
and ponds, and caught in nets, is a favourite article of food, both 
with Europeans -aid natives. (14). Tho Qhdhi, or Mont, with dnrk^ 
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lastrons scales, fonnd a foot long, and half a pound in Tveight, 
lives both in ponds and rivers. It breeds during tlio rainy season, 
and is caught both by the hook and the net ; it is eaten by Euro- 
peans. (16). The Bhagm or Easoda, a bright-scaled fish, found 
about one foot long and Wo pounds in weight, lives both in ponds 
and rivers. It breeds in the rainy season. It is caught in nets, 
and oaten chiefly by natives. (10). The Marki, about six inches 
long and half a pound in weight, is chiefly a river fish. It spawns 
during the rainy season. It is caught in nets, and eaten chiefly by 
natives. (17). The Raya, a bright-scaled fish, about six inches long 
and half a pound in weight, lives chiefly in rivers, where it breeds 
in the rainy season. It is netted and eaten chiefly by natives. 
(IS). The doll ari, a small, bright-scaled fish, about a foot long and three 
quarters of a pound in weight, is found chiefly in the rivers, where 
it breeds during the rainy season. It is netted, and eaten chiefly 
by natives. (19). Tlio dial, a small, delicate-scaled fish, seldom 
over half a foot in length or a quarter of a pound in weight, is 
chiefly a river fish, whore it breeds in times of flood. Though 
generally netted, it gives good sport with a rod and line, and as 
an article of food is much liked by Europeans. (20). The Zarva, 
like the dial, but smaller, not more than four inches long and some- 
thing under an ounce in weight, is almost entirely a river fish. It 
breeds in the rains, rushing up the rivers when in highest flood. It 
is caught in the small meshed net and eaten by the natives. 
(21). The Moela, or Bhat, is another small fish, in appearance and 
habits very like the Zorua. (22) . The Qhingi, Shingi, or Kadva, is a 
dark-coloured scaleless fish,^ not unlike the eel. It is said to have 
poisonous barbs at the gills) which wound as severely as a scorpion’s 
bite, and cause three days fever. It is about a foot long and two 
pounds in weight, and though living chiefly in ponds, is found in 
rivers and sometimes in wells. It is caught in the small meshed 
not, and is a favourite food with Europeans. 

Salt water fish are found only in the Mahi below the tidal limit. 
They belong to two classes, those found in the cold and hot weather, 
and those fonnd in the rains. Of the cold weather fish there are 
six chief sorts, the Favsta, the Zwja, the Ziuja Chola, the Batnvlo, 
the Biu, and the Eantia. Of rain fish there are throe, the Pdlva, Dodi, 
and Magra. Of these the dodi i^ the largest, growing to ten pounds 
in weight. The dodi and the pdlva are much esteemed, and ore salted 
as well as eaten fresh. The rainy season fish come into the river 
about June, and after staying for about a monthpass out again into the 
gulf. They would seem not to spawn in the nver, no fiy have been 
found in the Mahi, and on their way back the old fish are often 
■taken hiavy with eggs. These fish are all caught in the golva, the 
long pocket-shaped tidal stake net.* . ' 

Berides Mnsalmfins, Kolis, and other fish-eating peasants, among 
the Xaun population are three professional fishing tribes — ^Bhois, 


* . . ‘ A o'l t» * 

* ^0 Mahi tiHol net does not diScr, from that in nm in the Unrhada.— 
Boinb.iy Qazcttcor, n., 30C. ^ 
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MdcWiis, and KliArvfis, tlio last of nrliora trade in fisli.* Fialiing 
cliioQy with, hand and dmg-ncts and with baited lines, they aha 
kill largo nnmbors, drawing them to tho surlnco by the light of a 
torch^ and then cutting them to pieces with swords and in tho smaller 
streams by soaking in tho water the milk-bnsh and other poisonons 
shrubs.^ 

In a district where almost nil tlio well-to-do and inflnential classes 
object to tho destruction of lifo thcro is no public fish market. The 
fish is carried lor snlo from liouso to house, especially to the dwell- 
ings of Sajpata, Musalmttns, and Kolts. Tho supply is generally 
greater than the demand, and tho price not more than £<{. (six pies] a 
pound in money or grain. Tiio larger class of fish aro to a small 
extent sent by rail to Baroda. There is little fish-salting in the 
district. Tho stock of fish in tho Knira rivers is said of Into years to 
have considerably fallen off. In tho Main, tho common belief is that 
this decline is duo to tho river’s wrath at losing cart-men’s offerings. 
For some years tho floods h.ivo been irregular and the fish unohlo 
to work up to their proper spawning grounds. There would seem 
also to bo a very rocUess destruction of lifo. .For, though tho 
netting of well-grown fish does little harm, tho planting of fixed 
basket ond cloth traps is said to destroy immense quantities of fiy.^ 


' Acenrdinc to Uio Consiia rclttnif, tlicso four c].i‘<;g 9 rcprc-cot n total population 
of 13,039 aouM, Fioliing is not their only means of living, Further details of these 
classes ore given liolow, 

‘ The nets In usa do not differ from tho Broach nets/— Bomkiy flazcttcer, II., 
363-303. . 

> The occonnta of n ild animals, game Iiirds, nnd fish, have liecn contrihuted by 
Major W. P. InTuncho, District Superintendent of Police, 
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POPULATION. 


Accobdixo to tlie 1846 census, the total population of the district 
was 566,513 souls, or 354*07 to the square mile : Hindus numbered 
614,558, or 90*83 per cent, and Musolmdns 51,938, or 9*16 per cent ; 
that is, at the rate of ten Hindus to one Mnsalman. There were 
besides, ten Christians and seven F&rsis. The 1 872 census showed 
a startling increase in population, the total returns amounting to 
no less than 782,733 souls, or 489*20 to the square mile, a pressure 
of population higher than in any other part of the Bombay Presiden- 
cy.’ . Of the totol number, 711,619 were Hindus, 70,741 Musalmans, 
305 Christians, and 68 Pdrsis. Compared with Musalmdns, while 
Pdrsis had considerably and Christians had very greatly increased, 
the proportion of Hindus had remained nearly constant at ten to one. 
The percentage of males on the total population was 63*65 and of 
females 46*46. 

The following statement shows that in the twenty-six years 
(1846-1872) population advanced 38*16 per cent; houses increased 
from 150,628 to 218,596, or 45*12 per cent; ploughs from 64,975 to 
56,916, or 3*53 per cent ; and carts from 20,864 to 29,110, or 39*62 
per cent. Under the head ofagricultuml live stock, the statement 
shows, in the number of oxen, an increase from 136,076 to 137,962, or 
a rise of 1*38 per cent ; in that of buffaloes from 146,940 to 200,443, or 
of 36*41 per cent ; in that of sheep and goats from 52,321 to 58,945 
or of 12*66 per cent ; in that of asses from 5935 to 6482, or of 9*21 
per cent j and in that of camels from 76 to 175, or of 130*20 per 
cent. On the other hand, there is a fall in the nnmber of cows 
from 69,179 to 52,158, or of 24*60 per cent; and in that of horses 
from 2913 to 2274, or of 21*93 per cent. 
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711.619 

70.741 

08 
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eee 

782,788 

918.696 

Incrcosa per cent 

38 29 

80 '20 

••• 


lei 

83*19 

' 45*12 


^ Tho pressure ol po|mUtion per s^nue mile Turies eonsiSerably in tbo Afferent 
BUb-divisions. It is greatest in Borsod with 749, and least in Kapadvnnj with 311. 
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117,777 
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IVom tbo above statement it appears that the percentage of 
males on the total population vras (] 872) 53'55 and of fojnales 4!C'45. 
Hindu males numbered 382,140, or 53’70 per cent, and Hindu females 
numbered 329,479, or 46'29 per csnt of tbo total Hindu population j 
Musalmdn males numbered 30,789, or 52 per cent, and Musalmiin 
females 33,952, or 48 per cent of tbo total Mnsalm&n population } 
Parsi males numbered 41, or 00'29 per cent, and Pdrei folios 27, or 
39‘70 per cent of the total Pdrsi population ; Christian males 
numbered 172, or 66‘39 per cent, and Christian females nnmberecl 
133, or 43*60 per cent of the total Christian population. 

The total number of infirm persons rvas returned at 0967 (males 
1759, females 1208), or thirty-eight per ten thousand of the total, 
population. Of these 125 (males 81, fomales 44), or t^o per ten 
thousand rrere insane ; 223 (moles 170, females 63), or three per ton 
thousand idiots; 529 (males 325, fomales 204),or’B0ven porton 
thonsand deaf and dumb ; 1679 (males 870, females 809); or twenty-' 
one per ton thousand blind; and 411 (males 318, fomaleS 98), or "five 
per ten thonsand lepers. * i . ‘ Z' T 

_ ^^Tho follo^rag tabular statement gives the numljer^of the members' 
of each religious class of the inhabitants according to Be#*at different 
ages with, at each stagey the percentage on the total population of tUa 
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Tho ninilu popnlntiou of ilio dislriot bclouga^ nccording to tbo 
1872 ccnsiiSj to tho following sects 
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, . Prom this ' statement it would seem, tlint of tlio total Hindu 

population, tho TnisLmivs numbered 497,292, or 69'S8 percent; tho 
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nnsectarian classes 157,009, or 22-06 per cent ; the Shaiva 47,175, 
or 6-62 per cent ; and the Shrdvahs, or Jains, 8984, or 1-26 per cent. 
The Mnsalmfin population belongs to two sects, Sunni and Shin ; the 
former numbered 68,527 souls, or 96-87 percent of the total Musal- 
mdn population ; and the latter, including the Surat or Ddudi trading 
Bohords, the Momnds, and few Khoja families, numbered 2214 souls, 
or S-13 per cent. The Farsis are divided into two classes, Shahan- 
shdi and Kadmi ; the number of the former was fifty-five or 8088 
per cent, and of the latter was thirteen or 19*12 per cent. In the 
total of 305 Christians, are included seventeen Catholics and 292 
Protestants, including 39 Episcopalians, 10 Presbyterians, and 243 
native Christians. 

According to occupation, the census returns for 1872 divide the 
whole population into seven classes : — 

L— Employed under Govcnimcnt or municipal and other local anthori- 
ties, nnmhci-ing in all 5289 souls or 0*67 per cent of tho entire 
population. 

II.— Professional persons 7012 or 0*89 per cent. 

ni.— In service or performing personal ofEccs 7364 or 0*94 per cent. 

lY.— Engaged in ogricnltnro and with animals 176,764 or 22 58 per cent. 

Y.— Engaged in commerce and trade 7091 or 0-90 per cent. 

YI. — Employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering opera- 
tions, and engaged in the sale of articles manufactnred or o&crwise 
prepared for consumption 53,455 or 6*82 per cent 

YII.— Miscellaneous parsons not olossod otherwise— (a) wives 229,857 and 
children 286,190, in nil 516,017 or 65-98 per cent j and (b) miscellaneous 
persons 9711 or 1-24 per cent — total 525,758 or 67-17 per oont.‘ 

The general chapter on the population of Gnjarfit includes such 
information as is available regarding the origin and customs of the 
Kaira people. The following details show the strength of tho 
different castes and races as far as it was ascertained by tho census 
of 1872. 

Under Brahmans came, exclusive of sub-divisions, forty-nine 
divisions, with a strength of 43,801 souls (males 21.887, females 
21,414), or 6*08 per cent of the total Hindu population. The service 
of Government is the employment most coveted by Brfihmans of all 
classes. But except the Ndgars andKheddvdls, who act as merchants, 
money-lenders, and pleaders, the majority of Brfihmans live on alms. 
Among BrfihmanBj the Nfigars numbering 1808 or 4-17 per cent of 
the total Brfihman population hold the first place. Next to the Nngars, 
the laedavfil or town of Eaira (Kheda) Brfihmans, in number 9920 or 
22*90 per cent of the whole Brfihman population, aro the most pros- 
perous and influential class. Families of this caste are under tho 
same name settled in Benares, Haidarabad, Seringfipatam, and other 
parts of India. They are said, about a thousand years ago, to have 
been brought from the Deccan and settled in Gujardt. Industrions, 
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' Minute details of each of thege main daggoa will be found in tho 1872 Cciisua 
Beport, II., 236-265. Tho nsmarhs in foot-note I, at page 61 of thoSnrat Statistical 
Account, apply to the details of, this classiScation by occupittion. 
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frugal, and intelligent, most of them hold good positions as land- 
owners, money-lenders, traders, and Groverument servants. Among 
tho remaining sab-diviaious, the most noticeable aro the Yadfidm 
Brdhmnns. These men, for the most part residents of Mehmadsbad 
travel all over Gujarat, By tho pretended practice of magio and by 
hogging they occasionally amass considerable fortunes and settle in 
Kaira as money-lenders. A few Deccan Brahmans, descendants of 
some who during the eighteenth century came from Poona with the 
Maratha armies, continue to hold respectable positions in the service 
of Government. 

Under the head of writers come three cliisses, Brahma Kshatris 
88, Parbhus 62, and Kdyasths 8, with a total strength of 158 
souls (males 93, females 65), or 0‘2 per sent of tho total Bindu 
population. The Brahma Kshatris are the descendants of one family, 
who, as hereditary district officers, hold an estate in tho village of 
Alina in. the Nadidd suh-division. The younger branches of the 
family have from time to time left Alina in search of a livelihood. 
But though settled in different parts of the district tliey sUIl keep 
np their connection with those of their family who have remained at 
home. The Parbhus belong to two classes, Pdthdre and Kdyasth. 
Tho Kdyasth Parbhus settled in Gujarat after its conquest by the 
Manlthfis (1723-1757). The Pdthdre Parbhus settled in Kaira in 
the beginning of tho present centuiy. They do not consider Kaira 
as their home, and keep family and marriage relations with members 
of their own caato settled in &mboy. 

Under tho head ofmereantflo trading and shop-keeping classes 
came 22,532 Vdnids belonging to sevonteon divisions ; 5858 Guja- 
rdti Shrdvnks of five divisions j five Mdrvddi Shrdvaks and 2928 
Bhdtids and Luvdnds giving a total strength of 31,317- souls (males 
16,440, females 14,877) or 4*40 per cent of the entire Hindu popu- 
lation. Of these classes the most inflaential are the Vdnids and 
Shrdvaks. The wealthiest of them act as money-lenders, making 
advances to petty village usurers, traders, merchants, and the better 
class of husbandmen. Those who have little capital, borrowing money 
on easy terms from the wealthier members of their caste employ it 
in usury or in dealing in doth, groin, molasses, and oil, while soma 
moving from village to viHage hawk spices and condiments. Hail- 
ing to recover their claims in cash the better class of money-lenders 
not nnfi'eqnently secure the land of tbeir debtor which they then 
allow him to cultivate at rack-rent. But they take little interest in 
fihese purchases. They never till their own land or even superin- 
tend its cnltivation, and seldom invest capital in agricultural improve- 
m'ents. Besides engaging in trade they strive eagerly for employment 
in Government serrioe. In former times they supplied the greater 
number of tho oliief district revenue officers. In 1873 the offices 
of distiicti’evonno superintendent or desdi and of district accountant 
or mapmidar, which for many years had existed only in name, were 
abolished. ■ But in other branches of' Government service many'.* 
Vanias are'still.employed, some of thorn in highly-paid and respon-' 
Bible posts,, ‘i-laige number of VaniAs 10,298 or 45*68 -por oent^ 
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of llirir etrf'nfffh bolonc to tlic ICharlsiyata !!n1)-ai\'i‘!jon. This 
(h''-, r.)i ofTAioot of tho Niij'ar Vnnhi ilivieion, is s-aicl to tntc its 
iniiK' fniiii Klr.'l.il n villngc iicnp Panintij in tho Ahrncckbnd 
<ii-tri('f. Tiio Shr.'ivnh'- inctitimicil above nro allno^t all natives oi 
fjiijar/it. Tin* Mtirvii'l Slinivakc, Fo powerful south of the Tilpti, 
bohl no [ilsee of iinporlaiiee in Knini. Jlhatias njirl Lnvilnils, 
ftranfriTs from Cutch anti Siiul, arc spreading over the rural parts 
of the <li<.tiit’t, and a« village prorers or by their superior 

rtn'uefli utul energy, are depriving tho local Vtlnia and ShraVak 
Imders of their former monopoly. 

I'nder the head of cultivators caino five cla«cs, with a total 
ftreiigtli of 10(1,03 f ‘•oub (males 21S,391-, females 20S/2.'()), or .oS‘33 
tier cent of the wliole Hindu population. Of these i li, 032 (males 
ti,l-{(t, females 02,200) were Kanbi*. ; 23,508 (males 12,472, females 
11,033) llijputs; (1250 (males 3311, fotn.ales 20 IS) Kachhiils; 07G 
(males 403, females 483)M'dis; and 281,2r)2 (males 140,078, females 
131,571) Kalis. Of tho different clas'cs of cultivators, the most 
iinji'irtant are the Lova and Kndva Knnbis. Tito best farmers 
in tlio district, Fober, quiet, in(lustriou.s, and csccpt on such 
sfs'cinl oiTa«lans ns marriages, thrifty, they number altogctber 
soijJs OP 2032 per cent of the whole IJiudii population. 
Tlio Leva Kaubis with a total strength of 131,781 souls arc most 
numerous in tlie sub-(Hri«'ions of A'nand, Nndiad, and Borsnd ; tho 
Kndva Knnbis number nltogctlicr 12,708 souls in Kapadvanj and 
MehmiKlab.id. Among tlio raombcr.s of each of those castes, there 
evisis a subordinate division into pu/iVWrs, originally village share- 
holders, men ofcousiderablo estates, and kanlih or simple cultivators. 
This distinction, though based ou difTcrcnco in svealth and social 
fvnitioii aTid not in variety of blood or race, is sufficiently marked to 
form an ob«taclo to iiitonuarringe. Again among thcpntiifn'rj! or 
bolter class of Lnva Knnbis, tho Inndosviiers of .some villages hold 
among tlndr rnste fellows a jiosition of special honour. Tliis section 
of the caste, probably tlic descendants of llic leading men among tho 
original settlers in Unjarth, are known ns men of family or bilia. 
The rest as men of no family or iibdia. Formerly there was a keen 
cemjielilion ntnoiig tho lower families to marry their daughters into 
the liipher houses, and great snins were paid to scenro this honour. 
Hut of late years this custom has to n great e.vtcnt disappeared. 
'I’he bulk of I lie lower families agreed to marry only among persons 
in tlieir own soci.al position, and among themseives to give or take in 
marriago without claiming any dowry. Under these circumstances 
Ihosejif liigli family were foiied to many among their own houses. 
In 1.S72 out of 4290 marriages, 3977 were arranged by an intcrebango 
of children. Cnllivatiiig Tlajpnts belong to two classes, ihdknrx, beads 
of families, who still retain considerable landed estates, and gardshiit^ 
descendants of tho younger branches of TEiufcor honscs, wlio in many 
instances have sunk to tho position of ordinary peasant proprietors.' 
The landed gentry, though they have long given up any turbulent- 
practices, still in their drc«s and bearing show tliemsclves tho 
rejtrosonlativcs of a military cl.ass. Carelese and improvident their 
estates have for many years been deeply inortga'gCd and heavily 
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biiTJonctl with Ophl. So nnsntisfnctory was their condition that special 
mensHree for frooiug t)mm from Hioir indohlcdnoss were considered 
necessary. An Act (I't ot 1877) has accordingly been passed 
providing for tliondvnnco by Government of funds safficionttoniect 
nil logitimnlo clnima upon their estnlcs. It is niso provided that 
until the loan shnll have been repaid tho property should bo managed 
by n Government ofliccr. The cultivnting Rniputs are less careful 
mid hardworking Ilian (ho Kanhis nnd inferior to tliom in skill, 
Kdclihiils mid Aliilis grow vegetables, fruit, and flowers. A few 
Kdchliids hnvo become artisans. 

Aim Koli element in tho population of tho district is important. 
Tiicy form tho largest tribe or caste with a total strength of 281,252 
or 35‘93 per cent of tho entire population. They nre the most prolific 
section ot tho people, increasing daring twenty-six years (184C. 
1872) from 175,820 to 281,252, an advance of oO'OGpor cent.* They 
are also tho class who.oo clmraclcr nnd position have improved most 
under British rule. Idio nnd tnrhalent in tho early part of tho 
prc.«cnt coiiliiry, they are now ns a body quiet nnd hard-working, 
idven in the most settled times of Gujarat history, (ho Kolis woro 
only partially brought under order, nnd during tho distnrb.snccs and 
inisrulo of the cightecnlli century (hoy threw oil oveiy restraint, and 
for tho most part lived on the proceeds of plunder and robbery, In 
1812, Ihoiigh they Imd (lion already bogim to forsnko their former 
httbit.s, they arc doscrihed ns a lawless race, conspicaous ns Iho 
porpotratora of gang robberies nnd other alvocitios.’ In 1825 
tlioy wore still one of the most tiirbulont predatory tribes in India. 
Regular troops, oven the European cavalry, bad continnnlly to bo called 
ont against them. In no other part of India wero the rends soinscenre; 
in none wore gang robberies nnd organised plundering excursions 
more frequent, or a greater proportion of tho gentry and landed 
propriotQr.s addicted to nets of violonco nnd bloodshed.^ In 182G 
the Kolis were still further unsettled, by disturbances cansed by 
a fanatic of tho unmo of Oovindris ; nnd for several years after, the 
country would seem, to an nnusunlc.xtcnt, to havosnlfcrod from their 
turbulence.'* In 1832 bands of Kolis, from fifty to two hundred strong 
infested the high roads. In 1833 they twice nlt.ackcd tho town of 
Mcbmndnbnd, and on eadi occasion several lives wore lost. Two years 
later (18D&) tho Collector almost in despair writes 'some special 
regulations should bo inndo about tho Kolis. Ko measures ol 
ordinary severity seem to hnvo any ofi’cct. Wo never hoar of a 
reformed Koli, or of one whoso mode of life places him beyond 
suspicion. All seem alike, rich and poor, those whoso necessities 


I * • 

* Th5* V(‘ry great increwo in numbewi ia Tpcrliaps partly duo to tlio tinsettkd staio 
otthoKolkftt tho time of tho 1SI6 eosaus^ which must havo made ouy complete 
rcconl of tliclr numhero Almost impossible, 

* HamiUoa'a DttSenption of tlindastdo^ I«i <i92. 

.8 Heber> Karratiyo, IL, 142* • 

‘*<Govcramcdt500/Horcb 2ad« XB31; Collector 0^ Jaunaiy S4ih, lSdl» and sitbso. 
nnont corresno&doacofr ^ t 
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afford tliem nti oicuso for crime, ned those whose condition 
nlnccs thorn out o£ tho reach o£ distress, nro alike ready on tho 
Ltt opporinnity of plumlor/ The time of distress passed over, 
and atlor ten years of quiet (ISM) the Kolis are spoken of as more 
poaceablo and greatly subdued/ Most of them had settled down to 
tho work of cultivating. Still, ns a rule, they wore ignorant and 
nvcriso from work, and grow only the poorer and lighter crops. Tho 
ten no.vl years hronght somo further improvomont. They (1855) aro 
said to commit thefts and rohberios only 'sometiinos when impelled 
by ivnnt.’ They wero still veiy poor, subsisting on the fniit of 
iiio/iwdfl trees or somp wild growing vcMtohlos. Bnt they had now 
Eorao credit. Tlioy "could raise loans, though the nnsornpnlonsnoss 
of tho lender and their own ignorance and carelessness made this 
change seem bat a doubtful gain. A few years later (1857) at the 
time of tho mutinies in Upper India, tho unquiet conduct of the l&lis 
caused Government much uneasiness. But their attempted risings 
wero promptly suppressed, and no general disturbance took place. 
After tho mutiny troubles wero over, tho period of higher prices 
(1853-1801) and well paid field labour raised tho Kolis to a posi- 
tion of comforL Still careless and improvident in their time of 
prosperity (1861-1870) they failed to free themselves from their 
liabilities. Tho fall in prices during tho nest five years left many of 
them poor and deep sunk in debt. Steady improvement however 
continues j tlio groat demand for produce during tho Inst two 
(1876-1877) years has again lightened tho money-lender’s pressure. 
More land is brought tinder the plough, their mode of tillage is less 
careless and rndo, and fewer among them lead idle or vicious lives. 

.Of inanufhcturors thoro were three classes svifli a total strength of 
^030 souls (mnlos 2031, fomalcs 1999), or 0*56 por cent of tho total 
Hindu population. Of these 3883 (moles 1957, females 1926) wero 
Bblivstirs, cniico-priuters ; 122 (males 63, 'females 59) E^atris, 
weavers; and 25 (mnlos 11, females 14) Ghnnehis, oil-pressers. 
Owing to tho compotition of European goods, tho condition of tho 
Bliivstii'S or calico-printors is somewhat depressed. The number of 
Klintris or hand-loom weavers is voiy small. This is duo not so 
much to the decrease of the demand for hand-woven cloth as to the 
fact that tho great body of bnnd-Ioom weavers aro Mnsalmfins. For 
the same reason tho number of oil-pressers is small, thobusincss being 
almost entirely in the hands of Musnlmdns ot the Ghfinclii class. 

Of artisans whoso condition on the whole is said to bo good, thoro 
wero eight classes with a total strength of 30,447 souls (males 
15,832, females 14,616), or 4'27 per cent of the total Hindu popula- 
tion. _ Of theso 2740 (males 1432, females 1308] wero Bonis, gold 
and silver-smiths ; 9566 (males 6021, females 4535) Suthfirs, caipen* 
tors; 615 (mnlos 263, females 252) Eansdrds, copper-smiths ; 317 
(males 172, females 145) KadiyiSs or (^nnfiids, bricklayers; 17 
(males 8, fomalcs 9) Saldts, masons; 5809 (males 8002,- females 
2807) Lnhdrs, blacksmiths; 2458 (males 1281, females 1177) Dariia,' 
tailors ; and 9065 (males 4653, fomnlea 4382) Knmbhdrs, pottera. - ’ 
, Of bards and actors thoro wero four classes with" a total strength 
ol 8768 souls (males 4794, females 3974), or 1*23 per cent of 
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the whole Hindu population. Of those V070 (moles 3919, feHw 
8151) weroBhdtsor Blirots, bards j 810 (males 44i, females 3C6) 
Chdrans or Ghddvis, genealogists; 103 Bhavdyds, strolling 
comedians, all men; 19 {males 14, females S) Ghandhrsps w 
songsters; and 785 (males 328, females 457) VydsdSs. Tie 
Bhdts or Bdrots, the Bajpnt bards and genealogists, have lostmacli 
of the importance that formerly attached to them from the saneb'^ 
of their persons. Many of thorn, whoso chances of earning a lireli- 
hood as Burotios or guides havo ceased, now engage in oidmaty 
occupations, tilling the land and lending money. Some arsbtill 
employed ns bards or goncologists. From their head-qnarteis in the 
Kaira district the bards travel to tbo most distant parts of India. 
Their different stations are visited in order, generally after an 
interval of hvo or throo years. At each station they resortto castes irho 
claim a Bajpnt descent. Entertained at his patron’s espense the hard 
generally remains in one place for several months. Daring tins time 
he notes down for each family the births, marriages or deathe, that 
have happened since his last vmit. These particulars are carried away, 
and on his return to Qujardt are entered in his records. The Bhardyds, 
leaving thoir women in northern Gnjnrdt, travel during the cold and 
hot seasons over the province, acting plays and retaining to thair 
homes for the rains. The Gtandhraps, who teach dancing girls and 
accompany their dancing performances with mnsic, go to great 
distances and ore sometimes absent from their homes for a year or 
two nt a time. Bsoepi a few femilies in Ahmedabad the Vydsdds 
are peouliar to Kaira. They claim to be of Brfihmon descent of 
the same stock os the Bhavdyds. But for long they hove given 
up acting and ore now as a role well off, supporting thomselves ns 
emtivators and moneydendors. 

Of personal servants there were three classes with a total strength 
of 11,742 souls (males 6161, females 5581), or r66 per cent of the 
whole Hindu popnlotion. Of these 10,647 (males 6600, females 5017) 

■ were Hajfims, barbers; 1079 (males 563, females 526) Dhobhis, 
washermen ; and 16 (mdes 8, females 8) Bhistis, water-drawers. 

Of herdsmen and shepherds there were two classes with a total 
strength of 7968 souls (males 4203, females 3765), or I’ll per cent 
of the whole Hindu popolation. Of these 1500 (moles 798, females 
792) were BharT.dds, and 6468 (males 3405, females 3063) Babdris. 
TIjo Bharvfids ore an inferior class of shepherds. They wander 
from place to place, living in the meanest hats and with no stock 
more valnable than sheep and goats, Babdris are better 

off. They live in towns and villages in well built houses. They 
own cows and buffaloes as well as sheep and goats and ore a hardy 
, and active set of men. 

•■'i Of fishers and sailors there were tliroe classes with a total strength 
of 13,639 (males 7287, females 6352), or 1’91 per cent of the whole 
Hindu population. Of these 12,291 (males 6544, females 5747) 

' were Bhois; 61 (males 46, females SVEhairds, sailors) and 1297 ^ 
(males 697, females 600) Mfichhis. Besides their employment as 
frosli-wator' fishers, the Kaira Bhois are cnltivators,' palanquin 
bearers, and domestic servants. 
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Of labonrers and miscollnneoufl workera there were fourteen classes, 
with a total strength of 19,302 souls (males 10,268, feumlos 9034), 
or 271 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 1129 
(males 530, females 599) we Golds, rice-ponnderS j 6 ^ (males 38, 
females 15) Bhddbhnnjas, grain parchers j 37C (males ){) 8 , fomales 
178) Mhrathas of several castes from the Deccan, emijloyed chiefly 
in domestic service j 27 (males 19, females 8 ^ Furabifts of several 
castes from Northern India, employed chiefly in domestic service ; 
235 (males 138, females 97) Mdrvddis, labonrers; 140 (maleg 67, females 
73) Ealfils, liqnor-sellors ; 1081 (males 646, females 636) Ods, well 
diggers ; 10,906 (males 5863, females 5043) Vaghris, fowlers, hunters 
and beggars ; 4076 (males 2198, females 1878) Rdvalids, cotton-tape- 
mabers and beggars ; 71 (males 34, females 87) Bdvchds and Pomlfis, 
apparently of Deccan origin, labourers; 24 (male,s 11, females 13) 
Vddis, jugglers; 25 (males 14, females 11) Vanjdrds, gnfln carriers; 
1159 (males 612, females 547) Bajdnids, acrobats. Exoojit the Golds, 
Bhddbhunjds, h^rdthda, Pnrabids, and Kaldls, whose earnings suGBce 
for theordiaary expenses, these classes are poor, ill clad,- and without 
credit. 

Of workers in leather there were two classes, with a total strength 
nf 1^706 souls /males 7197^ females 6509JI.. or l*92j)er^gnt of Hfff 
whole Hindu pojjulation. Of these 2980 (males 1532, females 
1448) were Mochis, shoemakers in good condition ; and 10 726 
(males 5665, females 5061) Ghdmadias, tanners, one of tl\e depressed 
or unclean classes, in poor condition. 

Besides the Chdmadids there wore five depressed ensteg -with a total 
strength of 61,834 souls (males 32,375, females 29,459), ()i> g -68 per 
centof thowhoIeHindn Mpulation. Of these 1846 (males ^46, females 
900) were Gorudds or Dhed priests; 42,732 (males 22,884, females 
20,848) Dheds,weavers and earners of dead animals; 1905 (males 1003, 
females 902) Sindhvds, a sub-division of Dheds; 365 (males 19lj 
females 174) Turis, another eub-division of Dheds ; 14,986 (males 
7851, females 7135) Bhangids, or sweepers. The Dheds, distinguished 
alike for industry and for general good behaviour, wOfo formerly 
supported in tolerable comfort by weaving coarse cotton cloth. But 
the establishment of steam weaving mills in Bombay and their spread 
through the chief towns of Gujarat has fioodod the xparkets with 
supplies of a doth, cheaper, but in other respects sipuJar to the 
produce of the Dhed hand-looms. Failing to competi, yyjth this 
steam-woven cloth, and from their degraded position unoble to 
procure employment in the steam factories, many of the Dheds are 
falling into great poverty. The Bhangids are also in a misorahlo 
condition. 

Devotees and religions mendicants of various nnmcisj Bralima- 
chdris, Vairdgis, Gosais, Sddhus, and Jogis, numbered §754 (males 
6174, females 8580), or 1'23 per cent of the whole Hi^dn popdltf- 
tion. The fame of Dfikor ond Vadtdl attracts mapy religious 
beggars. At Ddkor several resident devotees, Sddhus, 'V'airdgis, and 
Gosais, some of them possessed of much wealth, support monastorios 
or maths, where large numbers of religious beggars nro daily fed. 

'Among the five British districts of Oujardt, ns regards the propor- 
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tion of Musalmin inLabitants, Eaira stands third with 70,741 sonls 
or about nine per cent of the district population. Of their whole 
number 17,701 wore in 1872 returned ns settled in the sub-division 
of Nadifid, 11,808 in A'nand, 9836 in Thfisra, 8485 in Kapadvanj, 
and 7291 in Mehmadabad. Exclusive of 22,017 females and 26,314 
children, in all 48,33f or 68*82 per cent of the whole, tho male adult 
Musalmdn population (22,410) wore in 1872 employed as follows : 
in Government or other public service 1260 } in professions 301 j 
in personal service 459 ; in agriculture 13,552 in trade 526 ; 
in mechanical arts and manufactures 6557 J and in miscellaneous 
callings 755. 

In addition to tho four regular divisions, Syeds, Sheikhs, Pathfins, 
and Moghals, numbering altogether 24,170 souls or about one-third 
of the whole, there are several classes almost all of them descend- 
ants of converted Hindus, cultivators, traders, oil-pressers, weavers, 
and bricklayers. Of these the chief are the Bij)dhis 15,649, village 
servants and cultivators ; the Bohords 18,985, traders and oil-pressers ; 
tho Molesaldms 7066, land-owners and cultivators; the Maleks 
6761, land-owners and cultivators; the Tdis andMomnds 663, weavers 
of cotton cloth ; and the Ghnndrds 400, bricklayors. There is 
besides a considerable miscellaneous population, chiefly of barbers, 
butchers, and beggars. 

The Sipdhis are probably the ‘descendants of the mercenary troops 
who, in the reign of Ahmad I. (1412-1443), received allotments of 
land. They stul, to a large extent, act as village messengers, and 
watchmen, rdvanidt. As cultivators, men of this as well as of other 
classes of Kaira Muhammadans hold a very low position. In 1876 
they are described as in more depressed circumstances than the Kolis 
or any other caste or tribe. Lazy, ignorant, and careless, they labour 
under the special disadvantage, that their women do not help them 
in field work. 

Of tho two olasses of Bohords, the more important both in number 
and in wealth, are the Shia Bohords, the followers of the Mulla 
Sdheb of Surat. In 1877, of 7733 tho total strength of this class, 
4758 belonged to the Bdud, and 2975 to the Sulemdn sub-division. 
Those Shin Bohords are townsmen and traders. In Kapadvanj, 
their head-quarters, their large, well built, and neatly kept dwellings 
ornament tho town. And their capital and vigour maintain an 
important trade in glass, soap, and caraelian stones. Unlike those of 
their class in Broach, the Sunni Bohords of Kaira are not cultivators, 
'Some of them arc cartmen and carriers. But most ore oil-pressers, 
and so as a class they aro known as Ghdnchi Bohords, Speaking 
Gujardti in their homes, marrpng only among their own class, in food, 
dross, and mode of living unlike ordinary Musalmdns, there seems 
little reason to doubt that most, if not all, of these men are Hindus 
of tho Ghdnchi, or oil-pressor caste, converted to Islam under one oi 
the Musalmdn sovereigns of Ahmodabad, An active and thrifty 
class, they have as cariicrs lost much from tho competition of the 
railway. But in pressing oil they still find steady and well paid 
work. 

Tho Molesdldms or slavra of Islam, Hajputs half converted during 
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tho reign of Mnhmnd Begada (1459-1611) are for the most part 
caltivators 'in poor circumstances. The re^^ representetives of old 
Rfijput houscSj stilly as (hdJcors and tdluMdrs, form a somewhat 
important class of landed gentry. 

Another class of Hindu converts to IsMm, the Maleks are settled 
chiefly in the Thasra sub-division. They hold twenly-fivo villages, the 
development of twelve villages originally granted to them in reward 
for signal services at th6 siege of Pivdgad or Chdmpdner (1484-1486). 
Among these Maleks, some ore superior and some ore inferior holders. 
But all are thriftless, wanting in energy, and very generally addicted 
to the nso of opium.^ 

Though tho Tais and Momnds are classed together in the census 
returns, they are in many respects distinct, Hindus of the Khatri 
caste, weavers by occupation, tho Tdis are said to have taken 
their name from a class of Musalmdn weavers of that name in 
Benares. Sunnis in religion, their conversion is said to date from 
the reign of Mahmud Begada (1459-1511). They are at present all 
weavers, and intermarry Avith the lower class of Sunni Musalmdns. 
At their homos they speak Gujardti, and both men and women dress 
like Hindus. 

Momnas or Momins, that is, believers, aro Shids in religion. Ori- 
ginally of several different castes, carpenters, blacksmiths, and weavers, 
Momnds, at present, besides weaving, follow many callings, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, bricklayers, calico-printers, and carriage drivers. They 
wore converted about 300 years ago by a Mnsalrndn saint of the 
name of Kabir-ud-din, whoso disciples they still ore. They are a 
quiet people, very religious, moderately well off, and about the most 
industrious of the converted classes. At their homes they speak 
Gujardti, and both men and women dress like Hindus, the men in 
some cases shaving the beard. 

Of the total Pdrsi population of sixty-eight souls, seven were 
settled in the Thdsra sub-division, forty in Mehmadabad, two in 
Matar, fifteen in Hadidd, two in A'nand, and two in Borsad. Exclu- 
sive of fourteen women and thirty-one children, the adult male 
population were employed in 1872 chiefly ns clerks in Government 
and Railway offices. 

Of tho three hundred and five Christians, all, except the European 
residents, are native converts. Ehnsivddi, or the beautiful village in 
tho Borsad sub-division, begun in 1847, with two families, has now 
(1877) thirfy-one families of one hundred and twenty-one souls. 
Except a stamp vendor, a contractor, and the agents of the mission, 
tho people are cultivators and weavers. In 1843, two Hindus of the 
Kaldl or liquor-selling class, told tho Surat missionaries of the 
London Society, that many of tho people of the Mahi Edntha had 
a strong wish to become Christians. In consequence of this two 
members of tho Surat mission, Messrs. Flower and Clarkson, came to 
the Mahi Edntha. At first they settled in Baroda, but meeting with 
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opposition, tlioy moved into British territory end started settlements 
at Bohvdn and Borsiid. That at Dohvdn did not succeed, but in 
Borsnd, hosidcs Khdsivndi, with its thirty-one families, tho devotion 
of tho Rov. J.V.S. Taylor, who lived thcro for twenty-eight years, lias 
boon rewarded by tho steady growth of tlm Kbdsivddi village, and 
by tho establishment of CSiristian commnnities in about sixty other 
villages of the Borsad and A'nand sub-divisions.* Though the first 
Obristians wore Patiddra, Kolis, and Kalals, and a few Brahindns, 
Vdnids, Bhavsdra, and Taldvids, the mass of tlio converts has come 
from tho Dhod caste. Sinoo their conversion, though caste-feclinglms 
lingered in tho minds of several, there has boon some intormarriago 
of castes. Vdnids have married girls belonging to Pdtiddr and Koli 
families ; Pdtiddrs have married Koli and Dliod girls ; Kolis have 
married Dhod and Taldvia girls ; and Dheds have married Koli girls. 
TJio disciplino in tho Cltrisliau villages is ecclesiastic. Till -they 
show signs of repentance, those who openly load immoral lives may 
not join in the church communion. Sunday is pretty carefully kept' 
as a day of rest and religious observanco. Tho only ceremonial 
occasions are at baptism, communion, marriage, and .death, when 
the rites are according to tho rules of tho Presbytorian Church. 
Tho expenses on sumi occasions are left outircly to tho people’s 
pleasuro. Sometimes, both among tho poor and tho well-to-do, on 
a wedding nothing more than from 10a. to £1 (lls. 6-10) for tho 
w'edding dress is spent. Occasionally Uio friends of tho.brido and 
tho bridegroom are asked to a social meal, and rarely tho invitation 
is extended to tho whole community. Tho use of animal food 
is allowod. But OAving to its cost few people indulge in it. 
Intoxicating drinks are strongly disconragcd,and drunkenness is most 
nncommon. Opium is forbidden, and from their cost few families 
use tea or coCToo. The monthly expenditure on food is estimated to 
vary from 8s. (lls. 4) a head in a woll-to-do, to 3s. (Rs. 1-8-0) a head 
in a poor family. Except for a slight improvement in cleanliness, 
Christians dress as they used to do whou they wore Hindus, poor 
familios spending from 10a. to 12a. (lls. 6-G), and tho w'ell-to-do 
from £1 to £l-10a. (lls. 10-13) a year. All children are taught to 
read and write. Tlic amusements of tho young are such ns are 
common among Hindus, bat and ball and other simple gomo.s. Talk 
is tho adults’ one -pastime, though some of it is light and some 
scandalous, a good dcol is religious. No ono has shown special 
musical talont, but many aro fond of music, and have learned several 
European airs.® 

, . Except in tbo Thfisra and Kapadvanj snb-divisions, where small 
, hamlets are numcrons, tho people are collected in largo towns and 
villages. In this district there is ono village or town to about evoiy 

^ ■■■ - ^ I 

1 Tho communities Tory in strength from ono to twelve families. In tlio vonr ISGl 
nnof[-Bhoot fnmiBoTEactmigretciltoSbAh&\&(lincnT Ahmodnhacl, others to Gnnha. 
Sutni^ and nnjhot. Accordinc to tho Intest mission censns (1878) tlio total population 
. of nnliTc Christians in GojarAtnnd KftthldwAr numbers 847 or with 893 nnhnptiscd 
ndberents a total cornmnoity of 1740 souls. Of those HOC wore in Knira, 4S7 'in tho 
ISTs"?’ **** A'nand sub-division.— Irish Prosbyterion Ulesion Bepott, 

* ContribufeiTi)^ tho Bor. J. V. S. Taylor. 
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wi.llul, luit tho fortifications of nio«t arc now in niins. With tho DwcUin's 

over ption of Die people of thirlocii towns, nnmbering 1 37,297 souls or '* ' 

17’.jf p'T rent of tlio entire inhabitants, tho jKipnl.stion of the Knim 
ili-lrict, nrcorrling to tho census returns of 1S72, lived in 571 
rill.agc'', with an nv'‘nit|o of llif soul's per village. Five towns had 
more than 10, <'90, and eight more than oOOO iuliahitants. Exclud- 
ing the thirlren towns and ol 8 h.amleta, there were 57d inhnbitod 
flate and aliniatorl villngo'’, giving an nvcmgo of 0'3C villages to 
each • cju'ire mile, nnd 1.333sjf ininbitnnts to c.aoh village. Of tho 
whole number r.f villages, forty-eight had lo-s th.an 200 inhabitants ; 

OTi'j hundred and thirty-four from 200 to 500; one linnilred nnd fifty- 
two from 500 to 1000; one hnudred nnd fifty-one from 1000 to 
2000 ; fifty-nine from 2000 to 3000; nud thirty from 3000 to 5000. As 
regards the number of hou.'os, there wns in 1872 n totnl of 218,.)9C 
or on nu nvcmgo 130*02 hoii.'-cs to tho squnro mile, showing 
compared with 150,028 in 1810 nn increnso of •15*12 per cent. Of 
the total iimnhcr, 05,085 hon=cs lodging 208,583 persons, or 20*05 
tier cent of tho entire population nt tho rate of 3*18 souls to each 
ji«u‘e were buildings with walls of firo-lmkcd bricks nnd roofa of tile. 

Tho remaining l.')2,91l houses, aocommodnting 551,150 persons or 
7.‘1*!}.' par cent w*ilh n population per hou«e of 3‘76 souls, included 
nil buildings covered with tlmlch or Icnves or wlioso outer wnlls 
aroro of mud or bun-dried brick. Tho niiul nud tlmtch huts nro 
found chiefly in the linmlefs nnd smnll villngos; towns nnd Inrgo 
villages showing a great numhorof well-built nud pro.sperou.s looking 
dwellings. Uosides the increase in the nnniber of houses, there Iins, 
during tho last thirty years, cspociiilly among tho Kolis, been n 
marked ndvauco in tho style of building, nnd nowtho chc.apcning of tho 
mpjilies of «tono nnd timber by the opening of tho mil way to tho Mnlii 
will do much to help hou.<-'e-huiIding. Tho Koli hnmicts in the cast 
of tho district nnd niong the h.anka of tho 3>Inhi wore in lS-1 1 almost 
enlircly straw huts, in 187G mi inquiry made by the Collector 
bhowcil that in thirty-four Koli villages, of n total of C281 houses, 

92 wore of tho first, 5013 of tho second, nnd only 11 1C of tho third 
or simw-luit class. Another class had in 1811- already done innch 
to improve llioir houses, llicso wore Bniliranna, Viiniii.s, nnd other 
Hindus of capital, who under tlio former Government had from 
fear of exaction been careful to give no sign of their possession of 
wcallli. 

Under land tenures soma description will bo found of the constitu- Commnnitica 
lion of tlio two classes of villages, the simplo or rrnjn, nnd tho 
pharchold or ntni^ari. Village servants belong to two classes; 
those iiserul to Government, ana those nscfnl to dio^ village com- 
munity. Under the first head come the village headmen ; tho rovenno 
headman, v^hnUdnr, or collector; tho police, nnthhi, or chief; 
tlio village accountant, faf«/i; watchmen or messengers, rdvnniiin 
and mhh'm ; the tracker, pagi ; nnd sweepers nnd police of tho Ehcd 
mill Bbangia castes. Village headmen aro ns n'mle hereditary. , In 
T'hilsm, l^padvanj, and Mcltmtidabad, Ihcro'nro moroi'Koli villages 
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l>rint:iiiff Mirir '.ivlnp-* t'l in tlioir native town, and in tlir ir place 
ft Irti'ic o'ftitiri;’ nothinij bat tlitir otlice and il'» scant v nc'-t-'anj 
fiiniitsire. Ollier^ of the cdiirnt^’d cla=‘-fs move to Bonilny, IJaroda, 
(ind II 'ijfcr.t, in foarcli of (iovernme-nt or cflier employ. Like tlie 
n:i .Tliant, tlifv k<''p n liou‘.e in tlicir native town, lint unlike him, 
thi'V ^roiamlly fake their fninilic-! with them. Of nrlivan®, carpen- 
ti r=, ‘•■iwyer:', and brickinnker*, fio every fair season to the Batwla 
i.iid llroaeh di'-fricts, olfering their services to limine builders. B}’ 
il.i'- me 'ins they tfenenilly earn a pood sum of money, living on an 
allow, inee (if grain, and taking hack with them almost the whole of 
(liiir inomy wages. Of personal “crv.ants, many harbors leaving 
tli' ir families at home, po to Surat and Bombay and stay there for one 
nr t«o year.' at a lime. Of carriers th(‘rcnrc the Miisalmtin Ghilncliis 
or (‘ilmen, who in fonr-or-flve-psir bullock wagon® l.akc large qnanti- 
t)L'‘‘ of tobaoco to Bafldin, Indor, and Millwa, bringing back wheat 
and flowers, and (he Vnnjdnls on their pack bullock®, hrinp- 

ine wheat and Indian corn from Malwa and taking hack salt. Of 
the lowor el.ss'-es, besides the professional wanderers, the rclipioiis 
Ix-CCTr®, (he Ods or wandering diggers, and thcshephcnls, unskilled 
field Inhonrers to aomo oxlont, move about the district in search of 
work. During (ho year these men find employment in three different 
jilari's j in September and October,in the Miitar rice lands • in January, 
in the cotton districts south of tlie Ifahi and west of Cambay ; and in 
Jlarch, in the Ahnicdahad wheat conntiy. ThcbC labourers, Kolis, 
Bhil®, and l)hed«, have of hito year.®, by thonsc of steam gins, lost 
their 111 si paid omjdoyinciit, the hand ginning of cotton. In former 
time I, nfter about four months of cotton pinning, n man and his wife 
and otie or two children used to come hack with snrinps amounting 
lo nearly II U (Its. 10 '*).' 
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■ A inii'l M.bii1al(1.tr'a Rejiort (1870). 
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CJIAPTEE IV. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Adiiicut.TUi’.r.j llio most ituportimt tiulnstry of llio di^friol, sup- 
ports o20,03 1 persons or 67‘C2 per font of the entire populnliou.' 

The soils of tlio tlislrict nro of Jotir cliief kiiifls, liglit or jjornf, 
inodiiiin or hennr, lilnck or /.-(iff, mid nlliiriiil or Forn^ri- 

ciiUtirnl piiriw.eos oncli of tlieso nmin (‘ln‘>“es includes soveml vnriotics, 
Tlio light or ijonil is tho prevmling soil, viuying in qmility from tho 
loose gniined j'ollow sand of the fields near the Kiiharmati and tho 
Muhi to n rich Hght-hn>wn mould, common in the central suh-dirisions, 
and found to perfection in the sonth-n-cRt corner of 31 filar. The 
richer variety, known a** fjonuhi hemr, contnins n large proportion of 
organic matter, and seenw to n g'rcnt extent to ho nrlificml, tho result 
of tho carefnl tillage of tho Knnhi cultivators. Under medinm or 
h'nnr, come sevoml soils, varying from heavy sands to light clays. 
Soils of this class nro pretty generally distrilmti’d over the whole 
(lislrict, though nowhere over any largo area. Under black or Isali, 
como a. clayey sedimentary soil that collects in low lands and ponds 5 
tho salt or /./((ic,* and the cotton land in the sonth-wcsl of M/itnr; the 
rice hind in tho north near the Ivhiiri river ; the wn<.te and ill-drained 
viiU or iqdand, in Knjindvnnj and 'i’hilsi-a; and a coarse, shallow, and 
dry soil, called lanrdi, found near the river 3lahi. As 11 rule, tho Knira 
hlnck soil is poor. It i-, hcnrccly over deep, and is most of it mixed 
either with soda or limcHlono. Alluvial soil or hhiilha is chiefly 
found near the Viiti-ak river. 'I’liis, without droi-sing or fallow, yield.s 
year after year rich crops of tobacco, snfilowcr, and other gnrtlen 
produce. 


* Thii tntnl (nCO.XIt) in mnilo up of lliu fnllnu inp iti'im •— 

(1) Adult main nigiBcd in ngricuUurp ns jicmniiiii of 1S72 17fl,(i,',l 

(S) Wivt'S of ditto inlculntcd on tlic Iinois of llic proportion tlio total 
ndiilt fcuinlv population of tlic dislrict bean to the tatol adult 

male mpulatiou 

(3) Cluldrcn of 1 and 2 calculated on a rimilar basis ]p 3 


Total ... r,2!>,331 

Tills calculation is nccnsaiy bce.ansu tbo consus returns, ineludini; many of tho 
vroincn uiukr VII. (MiscvIIancoua), show a total ol only 112 under the spisiim brad 
Adult Acriciiltural Kcmnlcs. ^ 

* At tlic timo of tlic last fnn'cy (I8C2) between Limb.tsi and Chdnor, in the west of 
MAtnr, u-ns a u ido tract of black soil, coi'crcd w itli'n boar frost or snoir-likc crust 
called Uiilr. Tins tract was supposed to base been once subject to flooding at spnne 
tides. Ill 1SG2 tbee.-dt orUdr crust n-ns8.sid to be encroaching, and to apiiwin 
ill'dimncd lauds uhero raiivsratug stagnated.— Bom, Qov, ^1., CXIV., 417,411, . ' . 
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The state or hlidlsa, villages of tbo district contain 935^541 acres, 
of which 343,016 acres or 36‘87 per cent are alienated, paying only 
a qnit-renb to the state, and 109,982 acres or 11’75 per cent are 
unarablo waste. The total area of state amble land is tlicrefore 
‘ 480,543 acres, of which 387,711 acres or 80'C8 per cent are 
occupied; and 92,832 or 19'32 per cent are unoccupied. Of this 
92,832 acres of unoccupied arable land, 5665 acres including grazing 
lauds, homesteads, and burial places cannot be taken up for cultiva- 
tion. The whole available area of nnocenpied arable land is therefore 
reduced to 87,167 acres or 18' 13 per centof the total state ainblc land. 
Most of tlie unoccupied arable land consists of tho poor tracts in 
Mdtar in tho west, and in Thdsi'a and Kapadvanj in tho east of tho 
district. Of the 387,711 occupied acres, 2-5,779 or 6‘64 per cent 
consist of garden land; 58,404 or 15‘07 per cent of rice land; 
303,528 or 78 29 per cent of dry crop land. Of tho rico land, 18,058 
acres ore irrigated, and 39,746 acres unirrigated. 

In the Mdtar sub-division, except from the Khdri of which some 
account has been given above, irrigation is carried on chiefly from 
wells and ponds. After the close of tho cold season almost none of 
tho ponds hold any large supply of water. They can therefore bo 
used only for irrigating rice lands. The depth of tho water-bearing 
strata varies much in different parts of tho district. Averaging 
thirty-five feet in the west or Mdtar sub-division, in some low-lying 
lands in Nadidd it is only twenty-five feet from tho surface. In tho 
north it averages about forty-five foot, and in the south, along tho 
Jfahi, varies from 70 to 140 feet. In tho parts of A'nand and Borsad 
bordering on tho Mahi, tho heavy cost of wells and a certain brnckish- 
ness in the water prevent any largo amount of well-irrigation, and 
though in ordinary years tho crops arc but little less valuable than 
those on irrigated lands in seasons of scanty or ill-timed rain, tho 
want of water is keenly felt. The chief irrigated crops are rice, 
tobacco, wheat, sugarcane, oud garden produce. In 1876-77, of tho 
total cultivated area, 42,585 acres or 12-47 per cent wore irrigated. 
Of tho irrigated land, 17,758 acres were under rice. In that year 
the returns showed 104 wells with steps, 9237 wells without steps, 
531 water-lifts or Ahchidis, and 4600 ponds. Tho wells most com- 
monly in use in ^ira are rdmia or deep, the mndia or shallow 
being found only in a part of tho Mdtar sub-division. The rii?nio 
wells yield at one time from two to eight has or leather baws full 
of water, and tho simdia from two to four. From most Kaira" wells 
four leather hags can he drawn at a time.* 

In light sandy fields tho area one pair of bullocks can plough 
varies fi-om nine acres for tho common dry crops to six acres tor 
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'^10 present (\877) cetimtes {or sinking wells, -basctl on tho cnltivntors’ sieto- 
ments, ore for J Jnok au4 mortar-built well from thirty to rixty feet tlccn for 
?**•*“. W-C80) and for two water bags £40 to £80 

In vJln? » t ninety. feet deep brick-built well for one bag would cost £100 
(Rs, IMO), for two £160_ |Rs. ISOO.) Knndal wells ’with wooden fonnd.'itiona 
and sides of baked day nogs, can only bo sunk from thirty to fifty foot : they 
OTst JialUsmuch im n brick and mortar well. -Water can bo drawn fiom boles 
dug m rivet beds at a cost of from 10«. to £1 10s. 
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garden or oilier liigli-clnrs tillage. In Wack soil llio corrcbponding 
area is for wheal niul cotton twciilj-fivc nores^ for balllower ana 
tobacco ton acros, and for rice fivo acres, 

TIio following Hlntomont shows, in ncrcs tho avomgc size of a 
holding ascertained at tho timo (18l«l-l867) of tho iiitrodnctioa ct 
the existing survey lea.se.s : — 

A'm'ra Ifolilinyt in .^Icn-n, tSKt-ISiU. 


Kize. 

Bomtl. 

Kr)m4. 

tsnj. 

A'nmd. 

MriimStli*! 
i Uiil. 

TliAsn. 

Xtillll. 

AvcrngoAcrcngc of 
farms 

lO.b 

OIJ 

722 

1 

7^1 

615 


53 ; 


This, as was to be osiieclcd in a disincl with so crowded an 
ngrioultm-nl population, shows a low average holding, A peasant’s 
family cannot, it is estimated, bo kojit in comfort on loss than three 
acres of garden, five of rico land, and eight of dry crops, Cullivalora 
with sinallor holcTings eke out tho pi-olit» of thoir fields by working 
os hibourci-s on tho lauds of tlicir richer ncighhonrg. 

Daring tho years (18G1-18C7) of tho prc.'ont FoUlomont, 10t,003 
distinct holdings or kMla* wero reem-ded wth an avomgo area of 
7^ f, acres, and a rcntid of £1 10». Od. (lia. 17-12-0). Tlieso holdings 
would ropro.scnt, if divided in cmml parts among tho ogrieiiltmal 
population, for each person an ollotinont of two acres, at a yearly 
rent of 9*. 8d. (Rs. If distribiitcd among tho whole popu- 

lation of tho district, the slmro per head would amount to 1^?, acres, 
ond tho incidence of tho land tax to Os. -t^d. (Us. D-3-0), In 1875-70 
the total number of holdings, including private or alienated villages 
nnd tbccstatc.s of superior )nnd-hoIdcr.s, was 107,918, Of tho total 
ntirabor, 02,501 or moro than ono-helf were holdings of not more 
than five acres in area,* 
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During tlio year 1877-78, 109,009 distinct lioldings or hlidtas were 
recorded, ivitli nn average area o£ acres, and rental of £1 15s. 

(IN. 17-15-U). These Lold!ng«j if divided in equal parts among the 
agrictillural jiopulntinn, would represent nn allotment of two acres 
and Iv/oijimfiU, at a yearly rent of 11s. l^d. (Rs. 5-0-0). If distributed 
amongst the whole population of tho district, the share per head 
would ninomit to one acre and thirteen gtinids, and (ho incidence of 
the land tax to 7s. 6}d. (Rs. 3-11-10). 

According to tho Collector’s administration report for 1870-77, 
tho agricultural stock in Government or Jdiulsa villages amounted to 
50,107 jdouglis, 28,791 carts, 128,247 bullocks, 49,204 cows, 190,538 
buffaloes, 2300 iioriscs, 53,880 sbeop and goats, and 0325 asses. 

As the det.ails of agriciiltuinl processes, crops, and cost of cultiva- 
tion, given in tho general chapter on tho ngricnltnre of Gujarat 
apply to Ivaira, oiil}’ a few points of local importance are noticed in 
tins ])lacc. 

Of 302,222 acres tho total area of ocenpied land, 20,754 acres or 
5'73 per cent were in the year 1870-77 fallow or under grass. Of tho 
311,408 acres* under cultivation, grain crops occupied 301,709 or 
S8’37 per cent, of which 123,223 acres were under hdjrty Penicillaria 
spicata j 58,898 nndcr rice, ddngar, Oryza sotivn j 38,845 under 
jnrdr, Sorghum vulgarc j 30,544 under kodra, Paspalum sorobicu- 
latum ; 29,201 under Wu/e, Pnnicum fnimentaceum ; 11,251 under 
wlicat, ghnu, Triticum mstivuiii j 8231 under barley, j’ar, Hordoum 
licrastichon ; niul 450 under miscclinncons cereals, comprising maize, 
vmkdi, Ze.a mays, hang, Panionm itnlicnm, and rdjagro, Amaiau- 
tus panioulatus, Piihes occupied 27,082 acres or 7’03 per cent, of 
which 6255 acix:s were under »ia(7i, Fhascolus aconitifolins; 0825 under 
hirer, Cajanus indicus; 5148 under gram, chana, Cicer arietinnm; 
2078 under viag, Phnscolus radiatus j 1933 under guiur, Cyamopsis 
p*-ornUoidos ; and 2243 nndcr miscellaneous pulses, comprising adad, 
J’lmKeolus muugo, eJaila, Vigna cationg and vdl, Dolichos lablab. 
Oil seeds occupied 3119 acres or one percent, of which 980 acres 
wore under gingclly oil-seed, M, Sesamum indicum ; two acres under 
rape seed, xnrsav, Brassica napus ; and 2437 under other oil seeds, 
details of which arc not arailabio. Fibres occupied 4239 or 1*24 
per cent, of which 4122 acres were under cotton, kapds, Gossypiiim 
iiorhacetim ; and '117 under Bombay hemp, sun, Crotalaria juncca. 
Aliscellnncous crops occupied 19,020 acres or 5’74 per cent, of which 
10,101 acres wore nndcr tobacco, famhdhi, Kicoliana tabacnm ; 
3051 under safflower, hmtmlo, Cartliamus tinctorius ; 2210 under 
Bugarcano, smli, Saccharum oflicinanim; 1305 under cummin seed, 
jirit, Cuminum oyminum ; 330 under indigo, gali, Indigofera tinc- 
loria; 118 under poppy, i/msWins, Pupavor somuiferum; and 2233 
under miscellaneous vcgotablos and fruits. 

The following slatcmont contrasts tho area of Government 
nssc'sod land nndcr cultivation in 1859-00 and in 1870-77 ; — 


0(3I),4CS acres,* 


14,601 iicE|p,'»etu twice cropped. 
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This stntomont shows that during tho seventeen years ending 
with 1870-77, no less than 110,010 acres of waste land werohronghb 
under cultivation. Tho most remarkable advance is in tho brc.'ulth 
of rice and wheat tillage ; tho rice increasing 24,976 acres or 73‘G3 
per cent, and tho wheat 4151 acres or 68'4C per cent. Other 
kinds of cereals and pulses have in tho oggregate increased by 
87,820 acres or 61’40. Tho area under snfllowcr has risen by 1973 
acres or 183 per cent, tliat nndcr indigo by 170 acres or 48'89 per 
cent, and that under sugarcane by 429 acres or 24 per cent. On 
tho other hand cotton is less by 1134 acres or 21*57 per cent, and 
tobacco by 460 acres or 4'38 per cent. 

Millet. Among tho district crops common millet, ?(fyri,Penicillarinspicata, 

' holds tlio 6rst place with in 1876-77, 123,223 acres or 3C‘08 per cent 

of tho whole tillage area. Compared with 1859-60 tho returns for 
1876-77 show an incrcaso of millet cultivation amounting to 21,017 
acres or 20*50 per cent. Millet is grown in all tho lighter or 
goT&t soils. It IS sown in June and reaped in tho latter part of 
September. With it are grown viath, Phaseolus aconitifolins j 
iTWjjPhascolns radiatus, and other pulses, which, taking longer to 
ripen, remain in tho field n month after tlio millet crop has been 
reaped. ’ Their growth seems not to interfere with the growth of 
tho millet, and the doable crop has this advantage, that often when 
tho millet fails tho pulse yields mely. Tho parts of the district best 


1 In 1850-60 puls^scpm to linro been included in grains, and oilsccdsin vegetable 
and spices. Poppy,and.<iionQ> ytma net sboivu sc}aratoIy, - 
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snilod for millet are Ibc poorer soils, especially near the banks of 
tlio Mnlii. Tho straw, though not so valuablo as Indian millet, 
juvaff straw, is gonoially nsed as fodder for cattle. Millet is tho 
people’s staple grain and their principal article of food. 

Kodrn, Paspalum scrobicnlatiim, and havlo, Panicum frnmenta* 
ceurn, hold tho second place with in 1876-77, 65,805 acres or 19 27 
per cent of tho whole tillage area. Grown chiefly by the poorer 
cultivators, kodra. and hdvto along with common millet, bajri, form 
tho staple food of tho lower classes. 

Rico, ddvgar, Oryza sativa, holds tho third placo with in 1876-77, 
58,898 acres or 17'24 per cent of the whole tillage area. Compared 
with 1859-GO tho returns for 1876-77 show an increase of rice culti- 
vation amounting to 24,970 acres or 73‘63 per cent. Tho best rice 
is raised in tho Khliri villages of the Mdtar sub-division. These 
lauds are of black soil, tho fields embanked, and most of them watered 
from tho Khdri canal. Tho yonng plants, sown about tho middle of 
June in richly manured nurseries, nro moved into tho fields in July 
and August. For about two months, until tho ear begins to show, mnch 
water is wanted, and if tho direct rainfall is scanty, supplies must be 
drawn from wells and ponds. In other parts of the district, rice of 
an inferior quality is, without watering, grown in low-lying lands of 
black or medium, hesar, soil. This unirrigated variety covering in 
1876, 37,767 acres or C-1'12 per cent of tho whole area under rice 
cultivation, is a coarse grain used chiefly for lo?al consumption. 

Indian millet, jxwar, Sorghum vnlgare, holds the fourth place 
with in 1870-77, 38,815 acres or 11"37 per cent of tho whole tillage 
arc.a. In Xaira common millet, bdjn, takes the place of Indian 
millet, jiimr, which is less grown than in south Gujardt. 

lYheat, though still a crop of little importance, has spread from 
7071 acres in 18G0 to 11,251 acres in 1876. It is sown from tho 
heginning of October to the end of November and reaped in March. 
Tlireo sorts are grown, Bmdklmi or dudhia, a high class wheat, 
smooth-grained and white ; dhola or kdtha, a low class wheat, hard 
and brown ; and a medium variety, dJidlia or vajia. The high class 
or dmViin, wheat grows only in black soil. For a good harvest tho 
field should he fmlow both before and after its wheat crop. It 
should ho ploughed from Ihroo to ten times, and nnlcss tho soil is 
of the host it should bo manured. This sort of wheat requires forty 
pounds of seed to sow mi ocro. Tho middling, vajia, and the poor, 
dhola, grow either in black or in sandy-black soil. For a good 
yield, except in tho host black soils, manure is wanted, but neither 
before nor after cropping is a fallow required. To sow an aero 
thoy both want sixty pounds of seed. Tho local wheat prodneo 
is not enough for the local demand. Supplies are brought from 
Ahmcdahad and ildlwa and by rail from Bombay. 

Tobiacco holds tho sixth place with in 1876-77, 10,161 acres qp 
2'97 per cent of the whole tillage area. Compared with 1859-60 
tho- returns for 1876-77 show a docreaso of 466 .oores or 4’38 
per cent. Knira tobacco is nob only the most valiiahle article of 
■produce in tho district, but is the finest tqbaoeq grown in western 
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India.’ Tlio central part of tl>o JCnim tlic tract hno«rn a? 

tho fliaroUir, is ilioliend qtinriors of tobm'^® liyi*'''!”', 
ebiof vaviolics nro Uio or local, an" the brought, 

ns its name sliowa, from KliAndeslt. 'Y\\o tmahdi m loc.sl plant,, 
proa's four feel liigb. It.s leaf is largo, and tajicring, the 

ribs niul veins heavy and eo-nrso, the genDr)*l texture loose, and tho 
colour, when rij»o, a somewhat dull yollo*'’» l||"‘dy, CTovving 

even in poor soils, and wants but liltlo mnnura. nio Khnndosh 
tobacco grows about two foot high. Compi'*’pd with tho loral variety, 
its loaf is shorter and narrower, closer gi'"l”r. toMuro, niid of a 
deeper and more briltinnl colour. A niord delicate plant, it rofpnres 
richer soil and more inaniiro, but on tP° other hand wants less 
water. 'J'hongli its yield is not inoio than onc-thinl of the yield of 
tho locid plant, it.s higlier qnnlity nnd its sfunller demand for water 
to a eoiiMdorahlo extent make np for tho e""‘“ outturn, 'tobacco is 
grown either with orivilhout water. 'J’ho Vjdor need not he perfectly 
sweet. In fact a slight brnclcishncss ” /"'d to biijirovo tho 
qnnlity of the crop. Wlien irrigated the cr^’P ’’’ called ;u7 or watered, 
wlion not irrigated l‘wut or dry, A w/tteved field yields twice 
djvj 4A vd'*"- limn. thn. leaf. oL tha 

irrigated plant i.s co.arser nnd not more th”" one-hnlf ns viihinhie. 
Light or i/onufu land is tho soil best suited for^ tho growtli of the 
irrigated crop. Towards (lie end of ilny, so»no time before the rain.s 
sot in, plots of ground are chosen sonicwh'*/ Rhaded, well placed for 
watering, the soil rich nnd dry.* About R'’' inclic,s of bnisliwood, 
hay, or dressing, arc laid over the ))1ot. ” bon thoroughly dry the 

whole is burnt and tho ashes allowctl to lie tlw surface. About 

tho beginning of July, ns soon ns tho first bas fallen, the ashes 

nro ploughed into the ground, or, if therC ''rns no dry dressing, the 
ground is nmnured and then ploughed, 'i'bo whole is well cleaned 
and tho surface sinootlicd. Tlie seed is thcu sown hro-sdeast, niid if, 
after tho young plants come np, there is n® cnin, they nro watered. 
While the seedlings nro growing in their pnrsory the cultivators are 
busy getting ready tho field. According 1® the wants of tho .soil 
Ihcj' give each acre from ten to eighteen t®*'® (twenty to thirty-fivo 
cart-londs) of sheep droppings or cowdnng«P®’'d mini or dry silt, and 
sometimes wood ashes. When tho mni»®rc is laid on, tho field is 
ready for ploughing. With this great pains nro taken, ns on_ its 
depth nnd thoroughness tho onttnrn grcftlb* depends. Ploughing, 
c/i(w, nnd clod crnsliing, Kniirnr, are repente*^ from eight to ton times. 
Each time tho lino of ploughing vanes. I^irst it nins from north 
to south, next from oast to west, then fron* north-e.nst to sonth-we.st, 
and so on, starting in tarn from every quarts of the compass. 
Eotwcon each ploughing the clods nro cnishcd and the surfaco 
smoothed. Finally, tho whole field is by tho lmrrow or 

TcarabcU. The' seedlings are generally r®®'‘v *®® planting in the 


I Bom, Gov. Scl, Tfew Sene*. CXIT., H5. 

. ®,'y to’>ac«K.yicWing villiiee liwi its one or m<>™ tetacce nurseries or trfrMf. in - 
flimoat all tuo’clitci men 
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latter part of August. A uursery of one acre slionld yield plants 
sufScient to stock from tirenty to forty acres. In moving them 
from tlieir places in the nui'sery tlie young plants are taken up 
carefully with a knife or trowel, as much earth as possible being left 
about their roots. At the seed bed they are laid slanting in a 
basket and carried to the field. They are set in the ground in rows, 
the rows and the plants in each row distant from each other about 
eighteen inches for an irrigated and two feet for a dry crop. In 
setting each plant in its place the lower leaves are pinched off, and 
when the sun is strong, until the plant takes root, they have for 
some days to be shaded with twigs or large leaves. Daring its growth 
the Ehdndesh tobacco should be thrice watered. The Eoira variety 
wants more moisture, from five to twelve waterings, according as the 
well is perfectly sweet or more or less brackish. When nearly full 
grown the plants begin to show signs of fiowering. These tops or 
flower stems are carefully picked off, and the whole of the plant’s 
strength driven to its eight to twelve well grown and juicy leaves. 

A growing field of tobacco is apt to suffer from several causes. 
Perhaps its chief enemy is the caterpillar, whose attacks are so con- 
stant, that evei^y night and morning, until the leaves begin to change 
vjolour, they have to bo searched and the insects picked off. Besides 
the caterpUlar other insofets hurt the tobacco. One worm attacks 
the root and withers the plant, bringing on the disease called chith ; 
another worm, eating into the stem and joints, stops the growth and 
brings on the disease called ganilior. Again, any extremes of 
drought, heat, or cold injure tho crop. With too much dry weather 
the disease dianchdi appears, and tho leaves covered with spots 
wither. Too much damp brings over the whole plant a white coating 
called ekdnt, robbing tho leaves of much of their pungency. Finally, 
there is the chance of frost, which, when it comes, blights tho whole 
field.' The time a field of tobacco takes to ripen depends on 
whether it has been watered. A diy crop ripens in five and a watered 
crop in seven months. "When the leaves turn yellow and droop tho 
crop is cut. A few stalks, about forty to an acre, are allowed to 
flower and their seed is gathered for tlie next year’s sowing. 
Tobacco is prepared in two ways, a coarser sort for smoking, called 
kdlio, and a finer, both for smoking and for snuff, called jardo. To 
make Mlio the stem is cut close to tho root and well dried by often 
turning it in tho sun. If tho stalks are very thick, to help the drying 
they are split down tho middle. When tho plants are well dried, 
generally after four or five days’ sunning, they are housed or removed 
to the curing shed. Hero they are sorted, the soiled lower and tho 
small upper leaves are placed in one heap, and tho rich middle leaves 
inanother. Next, the leaves of each heap aro made up in small bundles 
called padas, tho largest and strongest leaves being used ns wrap- 
pers or covers and the smaller ones placed in tho middle. Tho 
bundles, each of which weighs from one to three pounds, aro then 
piled up and covered with matting for throe days to ferment or 
‘ sweat.’ Then they aro separated and again heaped for a second 
sweating, and afterwards, at intervals of a week, the fermenting is 
.-repeated from four to six times. Great epro jtnd- atteptio'n are 
a 167-7 
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roqnircti nt tlio time nf fcrmcntntion.ns if it in ciUicr dicckcQ tbo soon 
or nllowcd to go on ton long flic (obncco Is mucli injurcrl. To mium- 
fiioUwo inr^o tobncco, Uio Icavc.s nro, by inoans of a croobed IsBito 
cnlloil fi'iriyii, tnbon off llio blcnw nloiig with tlio .<jl!in nnd n little ot 
llio wood. They nre then oxpo«ed to the son from ton to fiftten 
days. E.’icli dny, in lltocnriy uiorning, wliilo iitill dmnp with detr, 
they nro tiilton to ii nliod. Ifcro they wo sorted into better and 
poorer kinds mul tnfldo into bundles or jmitSf, If, at the time of 
bundling, tliclenves nro found to bo too dry mid brittle, n Email 
qnnniity of water is sprinkled over lliem. Formentatiou or sweating 
is only onco brought on. But if the tirst is imperfect, n sccoinl 
biwmcs ncces.siiry. Tlio bundles or jinAir nro ready for sale about a 
fortnight after they have been jnndo up. Jinfio is n^ed for fniokreg 
only, and jnnlo for muoking ns well ns for cliowiiig. KdUo is to 
strong nnd full of ilnvour timt it is soldoni or norernsed for FmoVing 
without being mixed with niolns.scs jastc. In its simple state 
jardo tobncco is used only for nmoking in cigarettes, Ihli*, ond in 
Binnll pipes. Cigarettes nro usnnlly rolled in tiio Ic.sves of the (wfin- 
dra or jinjt, Bauliiuin spcciasn, nnd sometimes in plantain leaves. 
In cpito ot its good qualities Kaim tobacco is ttill prepared only for 
nntivQ consumption. Attempts hnvo been made to linvc it rolled in 
cignr form suited for tlio European market. But no fnr the icsnlts 
linvobcen discouraging. Snail is prepared chiclly froiu;nrdo, though 
hiUio is occasionally mixed with k in llie proportion of odd part to 
three. Snuff may either bo made entirely of the leaf, or of tiio leaf 
and inid>rib togotber. Tlio bundlcn nro first tom in piccc.s, and 
afterwards sprinkled with a solution of enrbonate of soda dissolved 
by boiling in wntor,_ Tlio tobncco is thrown into n heap to ferment, 
and then well dried iu the nun aud pounded in a mortar to the reqaired 
fineness. The following nro tho cstimntr.s of tho cost nnd profit of 
culliraling tho local nnd tho KIiAndesh tobacco.’ For on acre of local 
or fa/oMi'.wntorcdfrom nbrackish well, t)lIngoineln<ling,£l (Es. 10); 
rout, £0 (Its. GO) ; wwtoring, £9 6». (Rs. 92-8) ; value, £27 (Rs. 270) ; 
profit, .010 IGa. (Ra, 107-8], Fornn ncro of local, watered from a 
sweet well, tillage including, .£l (Rs. 10) ; rent, £6 (Rs. CO) ; svator- 
ing,£'l 17#. Cd.(fls. i8-I2);vnluo,£13 10#. (Rs.lSti); profit, £12 12#.C(/, 
(Rs, 120-i). Foron aoreof KliAmlcsh, watered from a brackish 
well, tilingo including, £1 (Rs. 10); rent, £C (Rs. 00); watering, 
£2 18#. Gd. (Rs. 29-4) ; value, £18 (Bn, 180) j profit, £9 1#. (id. 
(Rs. 90-12), For an ncro of Kliiiudcsli, wntored from a sweet well, 
tillogo including, £1 (Rs. 1 0) ; rent, £6 (Rs, GO) ; wntering, £2 1 8#. Cd. 
(Rs. 29-4) ; value, £15 (Rs. 150) ; profit, £C Is. Od. (Rs, 00-12). 

Cotton, hapdit, Qossypium herbneemn, is onllivaled only to a limited 
extent, S812 acres in 1872 compared with 5250 acres in 1859. Tiio 
plant grown is' chiefly tho perennial variety, locally called roj7. Raised 
m light, yordf nnd medium, hesar soils it is sown in July, nnd picked 
from tho middle of January till tho end of March. It occupies overy 
seventh furrow in fields sown with millet, lajn, nnd pulse, maih, 




^ ^ f .Collector, IStb Jnly !87a 
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variety yielded a good crop^ most of tne Bonrlion failed. The failure* 
was supposed to bo duo chiefl .7 to wont of moisture, but the saltness 
of tbo land was also noticed as likely to barm a crop which does not 
come to porfection for two years. A bale of cotton, the produce of 
those experiments, consigned to London in 1316, realized la. 5d. tho 
pound, or 2d. tho pound moro than tho beat Surat. The staple was 
considered rather fine and generally saleable. Mr. Gilders was 
authorized to make a further trial, if necessary, with the aid of irri- 
gation. A place was chosen further east in light sandy loam. After 
the first hoary rains, at the end of July, the seed was sown. Three 
feet wero left between each plant, and between each row, like tbo’ 
plants tbreo feet apart, millet, bdjri, was sown. The late rains were 
scanty, and until July 1817 tho plants remained dwarfed and sickly- 
Tlien without watering they shot out so freoly that one-half of them 
had to he picked out. Even then they were too crowded, and 
hir. Gilders considered that eight feet was tho proper distance between 
each shrub. Tho yield from about fourteen acres was 1760 pounds 
of clean cotton. Tbo parcel was most faTonrably receired in Bombay 
and valued at 2s. 3d. tho pound. Tho London brokers thought it tho 
best Bombny-Bourbon they had seen. It was fine, silky, with an even 
fair length staple of good bright colour, remarkably clean with n 
small portion of broken leaf and crushed seed and ufew yellow spots.^ 
With other Indian cotton at from SJd. to 14d. a ponnd it fetched 
Is. 3(7. In spite of this high price so great was the cost of tillage 
that tho transaction showed a loss of twenty-eight per cent. In 
1839 Dr. Barn, then in chargo of tho Government garden nt Kaira, 
made some experiments in growing cotton- He tried Egyptian, two 
kinds of Broach, and acclimated Bourbon. Some of this acclimated . 
Bonrbon, found in tbo hedgerows near where Mr. Gilders bad grown 
it in 1816, was both by the Agricultural Socioty.of Calcutta and 
tho Bombay Chamber of Commerce placed equal to the best "How 
Orleans and valued at from £17 to £18 (Rs. 170-180), while the 
best Surat was selling at £14 (Bs. 140}.^ In 1842 some of the 
American cotton seed, sent out by tho Court of Directors, was 


Cotton of tho yearly sort is grown to a small extent in tho bke^ soil 
villages bordering on Cambay. Though its produce is inferior in value 
to tbo outturn of the yearly variety of cotton, the three years* plant 
has this advantage, that as its roots draw moisture from below tho 
surface, they do not interfere with tho surface roots of tho grain and 
pulse crops. Tho plant is allowed to grow till tho end of May, 
when its branches are lopped nhont a foot from the gronnd. At the 
end of tho third year, the roots ore dng ont. This cotton is not 
worth moro than ono-half of tho ono year sort. Tho field is manured 
only once in three years. As a mlo the field that has yielded cotton 
docs not again bear the same crop till after three yeiirs ore over. 

Thongh with little success, several attempts have been made to 
improve Kaira cotton. In 1816, under the superintendence of tho 
civil surgeon Mr. Gilders about 2400 acres were sown with Bour- 
bon seed. About one-half promised weB, bnt, thongh the local 


I Roylc's Cultare of Cotton, 
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forwarded to the Colleotor of Kaira for trial in Ms district. Some of 
fcMs seed was sown by Dr. Thatcher, then in charge of the Govern- 
ment experimental garden. The soil was light and rather sandy, 
and every care was given to the crop. The plants promised well, 
hut when about a foot high most of them, though at the time the 
local variety was thriving, 'withered and died off as if hh'ghted.' A 
few recovered, but the outturn was very small: Some Egyptian 
cotton tried in the same garden almost entirely perished. The 
American seed distributed by tbe Collector to some .cultivators was 
sown in about six acres in different parts of the district. Till about 
the middle of September the plants looked most promising, ^ey 
flowered and formed very large pods. But the heat of October 
seemed to burn tbe leaves and more tender branches. They con- 
tinned in a withered state till ihe cold weather partially revived them. 
In about one-third of the area the crop never arrived at maturity. 
The rest yielded ahont 162 pounds of clean cotton valned at £1 18s. 
(Rs. 19), Or a loss of six^-seven per cent on the cost of tillage. 
Samples examined by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce were found 
to be well cleaned and tolerably good, but far inferior to American 
cotton grown in Ratnagiri.i For some years after 1842 attempts 
to grow exotic cotton in Roira would seom to have been given up. 
In 1861 nothing but the local three-to-five year shrub was grown.^ 
Again, in 1866 and 1866 Dh/irwdr and New Orleans seed was sown. 
The plants grew about a foot, high, hut died after the close of the 
rains.® Now (1878), ns in 1661, the local shrub is the only cotton 
grown. Of this there would seom to bo two varieties, one called 
roji said to have been brought from Khandesh about one hundred 
years ago, the other called kdm7ti brought from Broach about twelve 
years bach. Partly, it is said, because it is allowed to stay fouryears 
in the ground, partly because it is sown in fields with several other 
crops, and partly because the seed has degenerated, Naira cotton 
was in 1877 l^ct. or 32 per cent a pound less ip value than either 
Dholera or Broach cotton. It is sent to Dholera, Broach, Surat, and 
Bombay, but it is said solely for the pnipose of mixing with better 
varieties.* 

The cultivation of Safflower, Itvsumlo, Carthamns iinctorius, is 
ca^ed on in two snh-divisions, M&tar and Mehmadahad. Compared 
with 1859 the returns for 1876-77 show an advance from 1078 to 
3051 acres, Tho crop is grown not- so much for the dyeing power 
of ite flowers as for the oil its seed yields,® About one-half of the 
produce is sent to Kfithifiwfir, Baroda, Broach, and Surat, The 
rest is used in the district. Safflower thrives in mixed or besar soil. 
Except in a naturally rich soil, or after a highly manured crop, the 
land is Gnriclisd in Juns at tliB riitG of ten carts of good dressing to 
the acre. During the rainy season it receives four ploughings and 


. ’ CnsseVs Cotton, 8K. 

178. ^ ‘ Cotton Dept. Ad. Kep. 1870-77, 36. ■ 

u ettuanted at 280 pounds voi^t of flowers worth 
of seed worth £1 lOe, (Ks. 16). The*, 
f 1 loj. [Ks. 17;8) and tho profit per acre at it' 


t- .•* 'f • 

‘ Cassd’s Cotton, 80-81. 

» CollceU-, 2114, 21st Sq*. 18 
* Iho avtoace outturn per acre 
<EI 11*. («f.:(Si-16.ia) ^ 400 
cost of production ia estimated at 
(RstlS-S), 
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more in October or November. The seed, at the rate of seventeen 
pounds to the acre, is then sown with the drill ; and after five or six 
days, without any watering, the plant springs up. Nothing further 
is done till in January the flowering begins. Then, at intervals of a 
day, each pod yields three flowers, and the whole is rollected in 
about a month. The flowers are picked in the cool of the morning. 
If the picking is stopped, and the first leaves left unpluckcd, the 
pod dries and yields no flowers. 

In 1876 the total area under Indigo, gait, Indigofcra tinctoria, was 
53G acres, 513 in Borsad and 23 in A'nand, and oven this was coiisi- 
derablyin excess of SCO the total in 1859. In the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, indigo partly of local growth and partly brought 
from upper India was one of the chief exports from Gujarat. During 
the greater part of the eighteenth ccntniy, the indigo of the West 
Indian islands gained an almost complete monopoly of the European 
markets. Towards the close of the century the East Indian produce 
again rose to favour. But nearly the whole of it was grown in Bengal. 
In Gujardtin 1777 the cultivation chiefly for local use would seem to 
have been on a vary considerable scale. But in the early part of the 
present century it again fell off, and in 1827 had almost altogether 
ceased. At that time prices were high and the demand was strong, and 
Captain Cruikshank,then engaged in surveying northern Gujarat, was 
of opinion that by the help of a little special encouragement the people 
of Kaira might, especially in Petlad, be induced to grow indigo. 
The attempt failed, and indigo has never again become a product of 
any importance. This is to be regretted, as, when grown in rotation 
with other crops, indigo has the merit of leaving the land richer than 
it found it. The labour and capital required for its production, and 
the comparatively small profit it yields, are perhaps the chief reasons 
why indigo is now grown only to so veiy limited an extent. But 
another cause is at work. The preparation of the drug is accompani- 
ed by much loss of insect life, a result most distasteful to the Kanbi, 
and since the spread of the Svami NSrdyan sect to many of the 
Koli cultivators of Kaira. The small quantity now produced is 
grown in light or gordt soil. At the firat fall of rain (Juno) the 
field should bo ploughed more than once, and if possible manured. 
The seed is sown in drills from the tarjthan or drill plough. After 
the plants have come up constant weeding is required. The crop 
reaches maturity in September, and in gathering the leaves great 
care must be taken that they are not exposed to wet. The dye is 
extracted, sometimes from the green leaves and sometimes from the 
dry. If green, the plants should be taken from the fields early in 
the morning, and laid in largo wooden vats. The vat is then &led 
with water, and to keep the plants down heavy weights are' placed 
across the top. During the night fermentation sets in. In the 
morning the water is drawn off into a second vat, where it is well 
worked with large sticks till it takes a deep blue colour. Id this 
state the liquor is allowed to stand perfectly quiet till the next day. 
The water is then drawn off into a third vat, and the 'sediment 
in the second vat is taken out. It is then tied up tightly in bags 
and hung from the branches of trees. lYhen dry, it is taken down. 
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Spread on tto floor of a hut, and cut into cakes. The refuse indigo 
dregs, and also tiha plants, make very good manure.* 

In 1876-77, 118 acres* were under Poppy, afin, Papaver sonmi- 
fernm. That tke poppy is grown to so smafl an extent is duo to 
the Btiingeooy of tho rules regarding its production.* The light or 
njedium variety is its favourite soil, and a field that has during the 
rainy season home a crop of Indian milteb is generally chosen. In 
13 ovombetOTT)emnVjet, niter the crop hau keen retaoved, the grennd 
is manured several times and watered. The seed called khashhas is 
then sown broadcast. After tho plants come up, the land is kept 
well weeded, and watered every ten days. When the plant is mature, 
the outer sTrin of the flower capsule is lightly slit, and tho Juico 
allowed to exuda After a day and a night the stem is scraped with 
a HTnnll knife, and tho juice collected in earthen pots. The slitting 
may be repeated a second and a third time, iri each case after on 
interval of three days.* 

Bombay Hemp, ean, Orotalaria ]‘nncea,'was cnllavated in 1 17 acres. 
Its seeds are said to be used as food for cattle, its stalks for fuel, and 
its fibres for ropes. 

Sttgaroano, serdi, Saoohnmm offioinamm, has spread from 1787 
" acres in 1859-60 to 2216 acres in 1876-77. Kaira sugarcane is of 
two kinds, one black or dark-purple, the other white. Grown on 
rich light, gordt and medium, besar soils, it wants free manure and 
good water, and takes so much from the land, that a second crop 
cannot be planted till after an interval of four or fire years. Though 
Kaira draws from Surat the greater part of its snpnly of molasses, 
no stOTS secm to have been taken to improve tho local cultivation and 
mannfecture of sugar. 

Of spices. Cumin, yiru, Onminnm cyminnm, with in 1876-77, 
1423 acres, is the chief variety grown in the district. 

In 1837, under Dr. Bum, the Civil Surgeon, a Government garden 
was established at Eaira. Besides in medicinal plants, snob ns 
senna and colocynth, experiments were made in the growth of mul- 
berry trees and in the rearing of silk worms. To meet tho charges 
of his experiments, Government sanctioned a sum of £40 (Rs. 400) 
and a monthly allowance thntroso from £4 to £8 (Rs. 40-80). 
The mulberry trees grew well. In 1838 in the Government plan- 
tation on the banks of the Shedhi, near tho Kaira bridge, were 
' 800 trees of the Bt. Helena species all thriving uncommonly well.* 


^ Tho arorogc onttora per acre io cotiauitcd ot ioiiy-niao ponnfls of tho proj^rod 
dye worth ^7 So> (Be. 74), and seed worth 7o. (Tta. d>8)i £7 ISe. (Rs. 77-9) ui olL 
Tbecostof jP^doctiotvondmauafftctisro, including X^e. (Rs. 7} of rent, is estimnted 



entii^ proiiVitodL (Sco Rules puhlishcd by tho Croveimncnt of SoniMy on SOth 
March 1§78.) ‘ . 

* Tho outturn of ttvdre pounds per ncro is, including the relao of the seen,' C6ti« . 
mated aiSf (Ro. 70) ; the cost of onltivation, including IOj. (Rs, 5} of rent, at £3 

(Rs. 37) ) atfid J|ui»pce8»t'e at £3 Ga. (Rt. 33)* ' ' ^ 
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Tley stood in rows about twelve feet npnrt with straight steins three 
to four feet high. They wore manured with dry cowdung, and in the 
hot season watered two or throe times a week. In 1840 Dr. Bum 
reported his plantation flourishing. It had fed 60,000 worms and 
some silk had been reeled. On account of this success allowances 
of 30s. (Es. 16) a month each were granted to three Gnjardti youths 
to go and learn reeling under Signor Mutti, then employed by Govern- 
ment in the Deccan in silk culture. The Haira experiments were 
continued for some years. - In 1844 Dr. Thatcher, then in charge of 
the garden, reported that the mulberry trees, when small, suffered 
from the hot wind. In other respects they did well, growing both in 
hedges and as trees from nine to ten feet high. They wanted water 
at least once cvoiy twenty days. The worms were less successful. 
In ordinary seasons, during the greater part of tho year they kept 
fairly healthy. But in 1843, a year of great heat, almost all died. 
Silk was made and forwarded to tho Bombay Chamber of Comincrce, 
who reported tho samples of very good quality, equal to Canton No. 2, 
and worth 10«. a pound (Es. 10 tho palca scr). But tho people of 
tho district, chiefly, it was said, from their dislike to destroy tho 
worms took no interest in tho industry, and tho garden was finally 
closed in 1847.* 

Another Government attempt to improve cultivation was in 
1843 tho introduction of tho American plough. Two wore given on 
trial to cultivators. Tho result was disappointing. Tho men com- 
plained that the ploughs were clumsy, that tho furrows wore too 
wide, and that tho work of levelling was much heavier than after 
ordinary ploughing. Besides they wore too clahorato, costing more 
to mend than tho Kaira plough to make. Tlio Collector, Mr. Kirk- 
land, was of opinion that their succcssfni working implied both in 
artisans and ploughmen more skill than was to bo found in ^izn.^ 
In 1875 another attempt was made to introdneo n better class of 
plough, this time of English make. Three ploughs wore tried, ono 
in Nadiiid, ono in Kaira,- and ono in Borsad. On tho whole they gave 
satisfaction. Tho faults found were that tho share was too long 
and mado tho work too heavy for ono pair of bullocks, ond that as 
tho plough could not bo guided with ono hand to plough and drive, 
tho bullocks required two men instead of ono. Tho Collector, 
Mr. Sheppard, was of opinion that if tho handles could bo joined by 
n oross-pieoo the ploughs would beconto popular.® In December 
1878 Mr. Bobertson, tho suporintondent of tho Madms Govommont 
Farm, visited Nadi/id. He thought that tho soil, among the best 
ho had ever seen, was suffering from too shallow ploughing. Some 
ploughs were accordingly ordered from tho Madras Government 
Farm and a skilled cultivator sent there to learn their use. Three 
lads belonging to largo landowning pdf War families have also gone 
to Madras to bo taught scientific farming under Mr.' Bobtftson.- • 

. ’ ' 
— — r-' . 

» Bom. Gov. Ilov.Hce. JflOof 1847, .lO-OS. ■ s «• -' 

» Collector to Government, 303, 23rcl Dcccmhor 1844. . 

• Collector 2145, Otli Dcccmlicr 1870. > 

‘ Kaira Agricultar.il Record (1879) pnWklicd under 4Iie ■CoIIcctork'ffO'idcnc/by 
a committee of Nadijd Inudotmcrs. 
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In the rural parts of the district not only the strictly eBtiral- 
tural dosses, ainbw, plis, and Mnsnlmdns, but the whole muu- 
lotion inolading_ Brdhmans are engaged in cultivation. Odv 
m large to^s IS there a regular class of artisans, wathemen 
tailors, blaoksiniths, and others entirdy supported by their callings 
and even in towns many artisans ara^forced to oke out their gains 
by cnltivation. Dheds and other weavers, though engagS at 
their looms in the fair season, during the rains devote their rime to 
raising grain for the support of their families. The Vfiniis ore, 
perhaps, tho only class not directly engaged in the work of cultiva- 
tion. By far tho greater part of the land is tilled by Kanbia, chiefly 
of the Leva tribe, the most skilful and thrifty cultivators in Gujacdt. 
Except the talabda or local Kolis nearly if not quite as good as 
Kanbis, hfolis as a class are bad and thriftless cnltivators. Rajputs 
and Muaalmdna hold a very small proportion of the land. The 
Rajpnta are careless, unskilful, and addicted to tho use of opium. 
The MnsalmfJns want energy and perseverance, and labour under 
the special disadvantage that their women do not help in the field. 


The years between 1738 and 1746 and the season of 1751 are 
referred to as times of distress when village communities were broken 
and villages deserted.^ The severest famine, of which details exe 
available, was in 1700-91. Tbronghout tho year rain fell only once. 
The people were forced to migrate to Mfilwa, and there attacked by 
a pestilence died in great numbers. The S5ikw4r, except that he 
took a fourth shore of the grass, is said to have remitted the whole 
revenne demand, and to have taken steps for the snppression of crime. 
During tho scarcity, twelve and a half ponnds of millet, sixteen of 
wheat, twenty-four of nnhnsked rice, and twenty of pulse, sold for two 
shillings. The next season of scardfy was 1813-14. Thronghonttho 
year there wore only two falls of rain, on e_in July, the other about the 
middle of September. Tbe local scarcity, itself very serious, was 
increased by the influx of starving people from Eathitlwfir. Especially 
among these immigrants many deaths are said to have occurred. Pood 
grains would soom in several cases to hove been dearer than in 1790. 
Tho prices were, for two shillings, seventeen ponnds of millet, seven- 
teen and a quarter of Indian nuUet, ten of wheat, twenty of nnhnsked 
rice, and twenty-two and ahalf of pulse. 1824 was a year of distress, 
and in ' 1825 the later, rains almost entirely failed. Mach suffering 
was caused, and remissions of land revenue to the amount of £16,198 
(Es. 1,61,980) were granted. In 1834 locusts ate up the crops, a 
great scaroify arose, and many cattle were lost. Remissions amoant- 
ing to £1.9,655 (Rs. 1,96,550) of land revenue were granted. In 
1836 the rain was too heavy and the oold weather crops were spoiled 
by frost. The last forty-two years (1836-1877), though the rainfall 
has af times been scanty and the crops have partly failed, have 
passed 'without any season of famine or even of general scarcity. 

■ -i ^ - 1-;; — i : — ^ “ 

’ Heal. Qev, Scl., (3X1V., fS, 616. 
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Acooiroma to llio 1 872 census rotunis, tlioro were in tlint year, 
besides well-to-do cultivators and professional men, C885 persons In 
positions impljdng tlic possession of capitaL Of tbeso 2072 wore 
bankers, monoy-clinngers, and sliop-keopors; 3313 were morobants 
and traders j and 1470 wore siipporled by incomes derived from 
funded properly, sbares, annuities, and fclio like. In 18C1L70, under 
tlioincomo tax returns, 3742 persons paid on yearly incomes of from 
£50 to £100 (Es. 500-1000); 414 persons on incomes of from 
£100 to £200 (Bs. 1000-2000); 144 persons on incomes of from 
£200 to £1000 (Es, 2000-10,000) ; and five on incomes of from 
£1000 to £10,000 (Bs. 10,000-1,00,000). 

pending freely on tbeir chief family fostmtics, the higher claos 
of llindus practise in oveiy-day life the c.xtromcst thrift, living woro 
cheaply a^Jd saving more steadily than the corresponding classes in 
Surat and Broach. Besides in hoarding either ornaments or coin, 
s.avings are invested in Government securities, in shares, in land, in 
houses, in trade, and in money-lending. Almost all in a position to 
save, invest part of their store in ornaments, plain solid bands of 
silver and gold with little or no outlay on the work. The prac- 
tice of buying Government securities, and of putting money in 
savings banks, has daring tho last ten years spread conbidombly. 
The interest on Government sconritios 1ms risen from £51 (Es. 510) 
in 18C.5 to £255 (Bs. 2550) in 1877, and tho deposits from £1C12 
(Es. 16,120) to £13,021 (Es. 1,30,210). Still in this respect Kaira is 
far behind Surat, wherein 1877, tho deposits amounted to £84,043 
(Es. 8,40,430) and tho payment of interest on Government securities 
to tho considerable sum of £8044 (Es. 80,440). Tho purchase of 
shares seems to find little favour with tho Kaira monied classes. 
Hardly any of the district merchants aro believed to have invested 
money in the Bombsiy, Snrat, or Ahinod.sbnd factories, and even the 
Nadiad spinning company had no local shnroholdors. From tho 
summary of tho re^stration returns for 1867 and for 1874, it appears 
that though in the greater number of cases tho purchasers of land 
are cither cultivators or money-lcndors, in both years in fbout one- 
fifth of the trau-sfers, tho buyers follow almost every ealliug, traders, 
craftsmen of all classes, servants, and beggars. , Over most of the 
district tho people take a pride in their bouses hud ' 1 money in 
improving them. But, except totvn money-lenders, , win, 

buy their dehtons' dwellings, they do not ijjyest then; ' win ^ 
properly. Besides hankers, incrchai^^S^ shop-' ’’ 
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cultivators and pleaders invest their savings in trade. Bnt it is in 
money-lending that the well-to-do in Kaira lay out almost all their 
capital. 

■Xaira money-lenders are of two classes, professional and non- 
professional. Among professional mouey-lenders, there is a marked 
difference between the banker or nandvali,^ who, with a capital of 
£10,000 and upwards, negotiates hills of exchange, makes advances 
to persons of credit, and engages in large mercantile transactions, 
and the usurer or iuni&t, who, doling out from a scanty store often 
borrowed from one of the larger money-lenders, preys on the needs of 
the poorest class of townsmen or tho careless and unthrifty villager. 
Between these extremes the great body of professional money-lenders 
hold an ill-defined position. Tho banker, from smallness of capital, 
nnsnccessful specnlation, or changes in tho course of trade, forced 
into petty dealings with low-class borrowers, has to resort to many 
of the usurer’s practices ; while the usurer, whose wealth enables him 
to enter into large dealings, gains by degrees a place among the 
district hankers. 

Bankers live almost entirely in towns. They trade, negotiate hills 
of exchange, take deposits, and make advances. Tho banker’s trade 
ventures aro all wholesale j ho lays in a store of grain to he re-sold to 
small dealers ; he speculates iu cotton, or ho imports cloth from 
Bombay for local shop-keepers and retail traders. In his trading 
operations the Kaira banker is careful, risking in spooulativo invest- 
ments only a small portion of his’ capital. The hills of exchange 
commonly negotiated are of eight kinds — ^payable at sight, iarnini 
limdi; payable on the following day, dinvdltdnilimili s payable on 
the fourth day, hhomni Imndi s p.’iyahlo on tho eighth day, riin- 
oliardaliaddni liundi ; payable on the olevonth day, ngiydmi hindi ; 
payable on the twenty-first day, eltvmii Imndi ; payable on tho forty- 
fifth day, pwfd/i'm hindi; and payable on the sixty-first day, c/.sefni 
Imndi. Bills for tho longest periods aro generally drawn in tho coureo 
of the Contra] Indian trade in opium nud tobacco ; those for twenty- 
one days, in connection with the trade to Kadi and Patan in northern 
GujarSt, and those of eleven days sight on Bombay. As tho 
stamp duty is higher on bills not payable at sight, tho practice of 
granting bills payable at sight is said to he on tho increase. Tim 
holder of a bill payable after a certain interval, may receive the 
money on presentation before tho lapse of tho period fixed. In such 
cases a monthly discount of from a half to ono per cent is 
allowed. Tho money left in the bonds of hankers chiefly belongs to 
Government servants, and childless old men and widows. Deposits 
of the latter class, varying in amount from £50 to £200 
(Rs. 500-2000) aro, for tho most part, tho proceeds of the sale or 
mortgage of property 'set aside by the owners to moot their funeral 
expenses. On such sums' a Small yearly interest of threo or four per 
cent is paid.;‘' In advancing money high- class hankers deal only 
with persons of eredit, jotty traders, retail shop-keepers, cultivators. 


. > Kdndvati literally inc»n%. money-clianger. ,Tbo im'ril is .also called 
ixiii/ta-valo, or man ol insulme'Sts. ^ 
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of snljstonco, niul ustirprs, wlio borrow to rc-lcnd nt higlier rates 
of interest, K'nibors wJio refuse to adrnneo money except to 
persons of credit, bcyoiul filing a huit in llio civil court, seldom 
t:iko any special step" tor tbo recovery of tbeir claims. Those, 
on the other hand, whoso clients belong to the poorer class o£ 
borrowers, are forced to practise the usurer’s eliiborato system oE 
(limning. The people aro said generally to deal with ono capi- 
talist. Hut among the poorer class o£ cnliivators, more than 
one creditor lias frcipicntly claims upon tbo samo debtor, ’J’ho 
crop of a poor cultivator is often the only property available for 
liquidating a debt. And so, in the harvest sca«ou, Iho money-lender 
is forced to pa«s some day.s in his debtor’s fields, examining 
the crop and seeing that none of the produce is mailo away 
or banded over to a more favoured creciilor. If a banker has 
several fop.o, tbo cons help tbeir father ns clerks and in collecting 
bis d('Iits. They arc .‘'Sid .seldom to take to an}' other calling, 
or to leave tbeir native tomi to push business in, distant places. 
9’hc account books kejit by a high class money-lender arc the hand 
book, a rongli meinornndnm book; the cn»li book, 

rojnnl ; the ledger, /.7i<!f(ir<i/it,' the monthly account book, (iroro; 
llic intcrct-l book, rit/ii/ndii ; and the billhook, fumdi'ni uomlh. 
As n rule, the village shop-keeper keeps a cash book, roJm< t, and 
an account current book, //idniWidtii. fho latter is often carcles'-ly 
prepsrod, containing entries of transactions c.vtcnding over ycare 
and of dealings with sovoral distinct persons. Some village shop- 
keeper.- aro said to keep no record of their Irnn.snctions except 
Lunds and promissory nolc.s. 

Jfosf ustiren aro men of Fm.all c.apital varying from .C200 to 
£1000 (Il«. 2(100-10,000). IJut among- them are some rich men with 
projicrty, including claims of not le®*’ than ,C1 0,000 (R®. 1,00,000). 
Unliko the b.inkiT, llie n-nror confines liimsclt to making money, 
advance-', lU'veriiL’gotiating bills of c.vclmngc nr engaging in tnulc. 
Though, a' a rule, he live- in .a tnwn, the ii-iirer, (•■.peci.’diy during 
the Iinrve=t .-enroll, s]n.'ml ) much of his limn in the villages gathering 
in hi- debt-!. The ‘•on of a u-urer geiicr.'dly succeeds to his father’s 
bu‘-iii(“-«, tlioiigli hy onlaiging hia de.dingi- and adding to hm e.apitid 
he may hope to riro to the position of a banker. Jn Kainv both 
banker- and u’-urers ffilv.snce money on tbo security of gold and 
silv(‘r (>ni.'imeiil=, 'I’liero is, therefon*, no room for the special class 
of pawn-broker-!, j'Di' iu fehubir.’, found in Surat. 

Among n<iii-prore“'ional inoncy-lenders arc Irader.s and shop- 
kcfiK-rs rich eulliMitor.-, jilcader.!. Government ."■ers-ant'*, well-l<sil(> 
nrli's'm*!, and loligiiaH beggar:-, eliiefly (>o'--iis of whom one la said 
to tic worth sdiout .<'10,000 (Rs. I,00,0(j0). Of tlictrulmgnnd .shop- 
ki'ppiiig ijiotiey-lciidrr-, llic chief are clolh-scller."!, grain-.-’ellcr.-!, and 
giorer-'. In •-oine of the bsrger towns are shop-l:rcjX'r.s wbojo 
bu iiict'! inahes them iiub’pciKlcnl of nuuiny -lending. I’nt, as a 
rule, c'-peciallv in village shop-:, dt aliiigs in gmin (;r elotli are n-emi, 
ehiedv as a means of draw ing llie pooler rUs» tif vill iget^ to bonow 
money. A poor vill.ige shop-h* eper, hia capifal Inidjitil in (slroui- 
i hiv lime in duiming his dublors ^Iv-ficli, 
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clmrgo o£ a clerkj ho hays a town lionsoj soldom visiting Iho village 
except during tlic rsiiny inontla when tlio poor press for grain 
advances, and at linrvo.st time when lio recovers his ont-standing debts. 
The son of a villago Siliop-kcepor generally sncccods his father, and in 
many villages the shop lias for generations been in the handa of the 
same family. If there are gcvcral sons and the family is poor, tho 
j'onugor brothers Boinotimcs try to start business in a fresh village. 
Next to tho ahop-lvcopor, iho most important of non-profcs-sionnl 
monoy-londors is the rich cultivator or imlvlar, who loads money and 
grain to tho poorer villagers. Tho minibcr of Government servant*, 
plondora, and well-to-do artisans, who lend inonoy is sninlj, and they 
generally deal only with a few inon, and thoso of good credit. 

Ilorrowora are of four classes, landed genlir, small traders, 
artisans, and cultivators. Among landed gentry, tho Wusalmilns, 
Kolis and Unjpnts are in their ways so careless and unthrifty, th.at 
many of them have allowc»l themselves to sink deep in debt. So 
niisatisfactoiy’ had their condition become, that in 1877 Gorcrninciit 
passed an Act (XlAf. of 1877) for tho settlement of tho claims against 
them. In most parts of tho district tho artisans are, on tho whole, 
better olt than either iho small traders or tho mass of tho cultivators. 
Unlike the trader, tho .nrli‘nn need keep no large slock of good*, 
while, compared with the cultivator, ns lie is generally a member 
of a mueh smaller community ho .spends lilllo on caste feasts. 
CuIfivatorH fonn tho largest and most importnut clas* of borrowers, 
scoldug lo.aiiH cither to pay tho Govcmincnt rent or to meat 
hpecial family expenses. At the lime of tho introduction of British 
rule and for more than thirty years after, tho whole land revenue of 
the district was generally collected from bankers or money-lenders, 
who rocovored what they could from tho cultivators.* In 1810 ho 
widely was this syslcin spread, thot tho Gollector reported, that of a 
total rovouno of ,£1‘1G,371 (Rs. 14,03,710), only £38,001 (lls. 3,80,91 0) 
or 2G'2 per cent, Avero received dii’cct from the cultivators. Up to 
tho yc.ar 1850 little improvement would seem to liavc t.ikcn pl.acc. 
At that lime* it was said to ho a inatler of notoriety, that, speaking 
gencmlly, all the cnltivatore and holders of land in Gnjartit wore in 
doht to snch an o.xtent that they had no means of extricating them- 
selves from their diflicnltics. A fcAV yc.ars later (1857-1801) tlio wry 
high price of field produce and labour frectT from debt almost tlio 
wbolo ngrioiilluml population. But tho decline of prices that sot in 
about 1870 crippled a largo immbcr of tho ciircless and impro- 
vident. In 1874 the state o! the district was said to ho far from 
satisfactory; tho monoy-londore, tired of Avaiting for more faA'onmblc 
limes, had cenood to give credit and crowded the ciAnl courts.* 
Since then tho high produce prices of tho last tw’O years liavo cloiio 
much to improve tho cultivators’ credit. 

. In 1827 interest was limited by law to a yearly rate of twelve per 


, *^‘f-.,.?'ES*S8«Port- «n605 nnd tlio Collcctw-* report .109, Einl DccciiiKr 
1814. ITio practuc Arnrffm- cacli lii-julmnn 10 pioa notofor hi-i viUnce 

noU3Wcroconvctliliotn.Iiilyiil ;VlimKl.il).Kl atnUlarotla, nml Indio be iic'-otiafiJ 
l)j agents sikinllpieliOjeu ly (jotcmuiuil. . t, i.taim 

lids Jldl.t, 11. SIS. .. '• 't.* Colktlor 1207, 131U Jtil.i JsW." 
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cont.* ■ This provision wns easily ovaJwl, nnil in 18 tO, creditors 
would seem to Imvo boon in ti position, by making dcductioiiB, 
imn>ltUnn{, from tlio nmount actually advanced, to recover from tlio 
most needy of their debtors from ono to sis por cent nddilional 
profit.® in 185C, nccording to ilfr. Forbes, monthly interest was 
stipulated for at two per cent, or if the terms were nnusnally 
modcnito, nt one.® At jircsent (1877), nccording to the returns 
received, in small transactions ivhcn an article is given in pawn, 
artisans and well-to-do cidtivntors pay interest at yearly rates 
varying from six to nine per cent ; the charge in tho ca.so of tlio 
poorer cultivjitors rising to twclvo por cent. In such transactions, 
if personal security only is given, the corresponding 3’carly rates aro 
Raid to v.ary from nine to twelve per cent for tho richer, rising ns 
liigli as twenty per cont for the poorer class of borrowers. In largo 
transnclions, well-to-do enltiTOtors who give jewels ns soenrity, p.sy 
ycarlj' relos of from threo to four and a half per cont. When cnttlo 
or oilier moveable properl}’ is pledged bj' tbo poorer cultivators 
ycarl)' interest is cbnrgcd at from nine to oigbteen por cont. Wbon 
land is morlgagod tbo yearly rates arc reported to vary from six to 
eighteen por cent. Except in Uinrotb and Borsad, where intcrost 
on personal Bociirily is uniismilty high, Iborc would seem to bo but 
littlo wioty in the rates charged in different parts of tbo district. 
Those arc tbo nominal rates of interest. But in almost all eases, 
especially when the borrower is poor, by levj-ing a prerainm or 
namtatmii, tbo lender adds from ono to six per cent to his profits. 
Six per cent nor nunuin is said tn bo gonornlly comsidored a fair return 
for money invested in buying land, tbo estimates varying from 
four and n half per cent in Jlolimndabad to seven and n Imlf per 
cent in Uinrof h. Besides wliat they make by interest ami premiums, 
money- lenders are said to ndd to their gains by irrogular and unfair 
moans. Serious and wilful fraud is rare. But tho cultiyator’a igno- 
rance and apathy givo the luonoy-louder much opjiortniiity for sharp 
practice. 

Except occnsionally for .seed, only Musnlm.'ins, Kolis, .ami other 
unthrifty and unskilled cultivatera borrow grain. The advance is 
generally made in tho beginning of the rains and repaid after six 
monilis at harvest lime. For this tho ordinary charge is one-quarter 
in addition to tbo quantity received. Thopaj-mcnl is nlinost always 
in kind If in monoy, from twenty-five to thirty-six per cent interest 
is generally roeovered. But higher ratoo, Imlf ns much again, or 
even twice the original amount are said sometimes <0 bo charged. 

In 1800, so reality was the .stork of money, that it avas usual for 
WKivcrs and ciiltiaatorstohiirtorllicirwores. At the lanio time there 
wore in circulation no fewer llmu six varieties of coin, tho Rural rupee, 
tho Sicca rupee, tho Bnroda rnjico, tho Awfeii rupee at jwr with tho 
B'lroda, tho Cambay rupee, mid a rupee coined in ICnirahnil known 
by the namo of jiri'i or tho fitnall rupee. At present (1877), cxcejit in 
tlui cm-o of payments of tbo land uf* essnicnl, tbo British currency is 

— — rM — 

1 lii aihtioii V. of Jb27, cliai>. III. • ■ ’ *>1'-^ 5lliOwU»l>cr ISlO. 
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not in general use. The medium in ordinary dealings is the Baroda 
or habashdi rupee, varying in value, but generally about lourlecn 
per cent below tbo standard. These variations in value, the money- 
lender in his dealings with the poorer class of borrowers, generally 
turns to his own advantage. 

Among the bankers and traders oftheKaira district cases of bank- 
ruptcy are inrc. Failuro to meet trado engagements is considered 
disgraceful, and is said to bo visited "with social penalties but littio 
less stringent than those enforced in the case of a breach of casto 
rules. The religious feeling that connects a man's condition in tho 
next world ivith tho discharge of all claims against him at the timo 
of bis death, is strong in this district, and the duty of paying nu 
ancestral debt is said to bo evaded only in cases of extreme holpless- 
ncss or hopeless poverty. In small cities and towns, tho amount of 
property owned by a banker or merchant and tho extent of his trado 
liabilities are pretty well known, and it is comparatively easy 
to decide how far in any case failure is due to fraud or carelessness, 
and how far to bad fortune. When a trader finds that ho cannot 
moot his liabilities, ho calls his creditors, shows them how things 
stand, and leaves himself in their hands. After inquiry, the creditors, 
in proportion to their claims, divide tho assets. "When such a parti- 
tion has boon made, no further stops are ordinarily token. Unless ho 
has boon shown to have acted unfairly, tho discharged bankrupt will 
probably find little difficulty in raising money enough to help liiin 
to moke a fresh start. Among shop-keopors, except tho risk of fire, 
flood, or robbers, there is littio chanco of any very heavy loss, and 
bankraptcy is almost unknown. 


Mortgages arc of two kinds. Ban, when the land is pledged as 
security but tho mortgagor remains in possession, ond giro, when tho 
mortgagee takes possession of tho land instead of interest. Accord- 
ing to the registration returns, mortgages in excess of £10 (Rs. 100) 
have fallen from 3035, of tho value of £124,396 (Rs. 12,43,900) iu 
1869-70, to 1707, of tho value of £64,158 (Rs. 6,41,580) in 1876-77.^ 
Under Mardtha rule bricklayers, carpenters, blacksmiths, and day- 
labourers were forced to work for tho men in power receiving 
some grain at harvest, but seldom any money p.-iymcnt. * Fifty 
years ago (1828) a town labourer earned 3rf. (2 annas) a day, and 
a carpenter Gd. (4 annas). In 1844 a town labourer earned tho 
same wage as in 1828; a field labourer was, ns formerly, paid in kind 
from three to five pounds of millotj bdjri, a day; a bricklayer earned 
from 6d. to dd, (4-6 annas) ; and a carpenter from Od, to le. (6-8 
annas). Between 1858 and 1864, when tho Bombay, Baroda,and Central 
India Railway lino was under construction, and house-building was 
carried on to a large extent over tho whole district, tho demand for 
labour- increased and the rates roso'by about one-half. At present 


1 Tho details Ws, in 1809-70, 3033, value £lSt,39S; in 1870-71, 2716. valno 
£109,201; in 1871-72, 20^ value £95,570 ; in 1872-7.7, 2507, v.iluo £99,905 ; in ' 
1873-74, 2-153, value £^lP4,l^.iA lS74.-75, 1789, v.-duc £73,785 ; iu 1875*70, 1086.' 
value £72.900 ; in 1876-77, 1707„v«V £64,158. ' / , aoc, 

a Mr. Kirkland, 308, 23rd BiAiambtf l^ti. ‘ 
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(1S7S) n Idbojiror’s tlaily ivag-p varies from "(A lo G/A (2-^ niirias) 
jirrordiii!' to tlu* iirponc.v of tlio work. Hc'.ulps liis ordinary wage* of 
from fkA to -I bA (2-G miiia‘<), wliieli i.s paid in money, a field labourer 
gets two or three millet eakes at midday. Tlvcopt in the rains, when 
lal)onr i« wanted for wooding and transplanting, the supply of labour 
from among Kolis, Kilelihias, jicor K.aiibis, Viighris and Dlicds, 
is ill excess of the demand. Town Inbourer.s, except for an liour’a 
rest at midday, work from eight or nine in the morning to five or six 
in the eveninc; field labourers go to work about si.x in the morning 
and remain fill about .six in liic evoiiing, faking .at midday an hour’s 
rest. 'J’hirty years ago a labourer bad almost no credit j now lie 
would, withoal .spcnrity, be trusted with an ndv.ince of from 11 10s. 
to L2 (Iks. lo-20). I'lxcepf the Ijimdas or hereditary servants in 
fh(« liotiseholds of well-to-do Hnjpnf-., who like the Sm-nt Ilnli’s aro 
fed .and clothed hy their master.', tlicrc are no hereditary lahonrers in 
fho distrirt. In a few snb-divisions the praefiee of mortgaging 
labour prevails. The iiiortgngoin, genonilly poor field labourers, for 
money advances ^if from £2 to .£2 10s, (Its, 20-2r>), pledge their 
labour for terms riMtig t<j one year. Diuang their time of service 
they are fed and clothed and well treated by their masters. Carpen- 
ter’s and bricklayer’s w.ages \airy iiilhe dilTereiit season.s, the detn.and 
being strongest in flic bof months, when tho ciiltivatorR repair and 
bnild house's. At jiresont a hrieklayers daily wage varic.s from tid to 
n>A (•1-fi ainms) • and iv carpcnfer’fi from to Is. 3if. (>S-I0 aniiiis). 
They go to workat about iiiiieiatliciiiomiiigaiid retain before Miiiset. 
rhie'-tliird of an onlin.ary day’s wage if> paid for extra work done in 
the iiinining from si.x to nine. In villarres, lu'sides two pounds of 
iiiillef, fi'f/rf, and a (piarterpr a pound ol clarified butter, > 1 / 11,0 d.ay, 
a eaipeiifer’.s monthly wage is .£1 2*. (Rs. 1 1), and a bricklayer’s 12<. 
{Rs. G). Tor mi'Celianemis xsork, inch as repairing field tools, 
vilkige nrti'.aiih are every year, at hai-vc-t time, Ji.aid in giniii. 

A stiileineiif of predtiec pticcs, rracliiiigback ns faras 1 700, is given 
beh'W. For the (ir.st tliiify-four year? the figarr , refer only to one 
purtioii of llie district, llie Nliitar .sub-division. Since 1S2 1 they are 
! iipjio' I'd to rejireseiit averatre Jirices over the wlioledistricl. Tailing 
til.' .staple grain, millet or WjVi, the average nipee price during the 
whoh' piriitd nl ciehty-eiL'lit yeai.s is fifty-one poimd.s, or exclmlmg 
1 1 “> I'll ye.aiv of nliiionnally high and five years of nlniorinally low 
pnVi'!-,' an iivirage of fifty iiniiids. The feven years of hiehi'-t 
piiees were fifteen pounds in 1S12 and IhGl; seventeen poiimb in 
l.s77; eiehteen pounds in 1700; iiinctLeii pounds in Ifc'Gl; and 
tuenty jioiinds in l.Sl.3 and I.SOIA TJieye.ar*' IfcOtl, ISdl, and 1^G!), 
aiheii* the liigh v.ahie of millet was due to tho cheapin‘'S of iiimiey 
lather thiiii tlie want of grain, were the Him. of greatest ngr;- 
ctilliiral iiro'-ju'rity. 1700, 1.SI2, lSl:j,niid 1 S77,.v.-erc yenm of famiiip 
or i-earcity. Tlie’chcaji yt ar.s, of which there have hreii five, eighty- 
Iwn pounds in Ib'.'iG, t ig’lilj'-foiir in 1653, eighty-five in ISIS, 100 ia 
1 x 31 , and 120 in 18:i2, have been times of complninl mid ngrienltnnd 
di'trc'S. Fxeliidiiig the ye.ars of. .special. wsirvity. Hie whole j-eries 
may 1)0 roiighlj' dividerl into eighf. ]»*xaO'b». I'Yeni 1701 to l/0!l, a 
time of che.iit grain, with an avcragi-prlciJ of ri.xly-miie pounds ; froiii 
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1800 to 1811, n time of moderate .and most steady prices scarcely 
varying from fifty-fivo pounds; then, after the scarcity in 1812 and 
1813, five years (1814-1818]) of modorntc prices varyitig from forty- 
six to sixty-tivo and averaging fifty-nine pounds, itgain, after tlie 
scarcity in 1819, follow seven dear years (1820-1820), prices vary- 
ing from thirty-eight to forty-five and averaging forty-one poniids. 
Next, for six years (1827-1832), a rapid fall iti prices ranging from 
fifty-eight in 1827 to 120 in 1832 and averaging eighty-two pounds. 
Then ten dear and oliangcablo years (1833 to 1812), prices varying 
from thirty to sixty nncl avomging forly-.six pounds. Then sixteen 
years (1843-1858) of low prices varying from fifty-two to eighty-five 
and averaging sixty-six pounds; and lastly, eighteen ycara (18.59- 
187G) of high prices varying from fifteen to fifty-two and averaging 
thirty pounds. 


Kaira prntliirf pricrji, t7S0-tB77. 
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TJjJi H prrpireJ— 1» Irmn <li> R‘‘port 4S SMt J<)ninr> |hi'. iMiKhiiDr 

Intoriiintlon for th'jiamfrum IJJflfo frunitln* Fp>riM n mm root inlu" fiiriir*'^ 

lir liu* jcin from l’*5lloltR1ipTrjrtTMf«iril« c«nnnUU^*fl I*****!;!!!, lron\ ■»>)»•' tiiwn> 
rr»piT«ilin <hn pjnla) Fccn'trlit for Uir rev* from 1^«4 1« 1^74 ; ir, from llio Atliuiiiinrttion 
Jli’porti for IbTri, IdTC, And 1ST. Miltot In ivnldlhna rpt^tn ; liidlnn odtlct,;tfiMr, f^r^hum 
^ uls'trf ; and , fur^r, Onianci Ind'cn*, 

Alnio'?t all articles are sold by wolglit. Esrcpt for milk aiitl 
clarified butler, no men-surcs of capacity arc need. The woiglits are *■ ‘ 
of tiro fiorts: one for gold, silver, and drog.s; (be oilier for gniin, 
vegcl able'', and tbcclieapcr metals, copper, brass, iron, lead, and rine. 

Tlio former, square in sliapo aro by village goUl.smitbs, imide of lead 
and fiomotimes of an alloy of brass and copper ; lUo Inl Icr aro made ttf 
iimi by blncksniillis. Bolli are, under llie Weights iitkI Jrcasurc.s Act 
(Acl X, of 1 872), yearly inspected and stainjicd by tlio police. Gold, 
silver, and do«gs aro svciglicd according (o the following scale : sis 
r]iol:hii>, grains of rice, ono nili ; threo rath, one vi'it ; si-vtceu riifc, oiio 
qatlithw ; Ivfogodhtnas, ono tulo. Again, eight riitis ninko ono vnlxo : 
and twelve muKun, ono lolo. For metals oilier than gold and silver, 
and grain of all sorts, the following tahlo is eiirroiit : two ami half 
I’npoes, ono adhol ; two adholx, ono navtdh; two luividhx, one juiwr; 
two jiiisirs, ono achhr; two (ichhrx, one xrr ; forty xrrx, one man ; 
sivteon mans, one hthi; two hth!^, one fns/fi/w. In the Paiieb 
Hlah.ils, tlip following tahlo is also in use ; twelve vianr, one muni; 

TOO mavis, one mavnsa j 100 vnivdsd', one /.viit'fn. As tho ser in 
use is oqnal to forty talas c.scli of I SO 'I’loy grains, the svoight of a 
nan is equal to -11^ JSnglish pounds avoinliipoiu. 


Cloth is measured eillicr by (lie jnj orl1ic.ii/!(/(. Tho ;(«y, made Mn'iirrs 
of iron, bniss, or wood, is of two kinds, the tailfir’s pii/ 271 biches, 
and the ordinary gaj two feel long. JJolli arc dividi'd into Iwcnity- 
foiir equal parts c.sile(l lasus, Tim onlumiy,^^ I" Ht:‘'d.in measuring 
col ton and silk goods. Tm I)nn5i,.vTRis(dolks,4f fi*tias, women'B robe-’, 
silUx, niid.Biich other articlp? AS .affcfcj^fl,.inA'iir,i or .singly, but 
never in psrt^ a_iy not mrasnred by the tjnj, but by the hdlh. A 

1 iai-'j 
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hcUh, llio distance from tlio elbow to llio tip of tlio iniddlo 
finger of a tall man, varies from sovcntcon to nineteen and bidf inebes. 
It is tlio mcasiiro commonly used by tlic poorer classes. 'J'lio /«>//» 
table is twelve (iiip/is, finger brcadllis, ono vehei; and two vchdtif ono 
7m//«. Tho gaj and tlio Englisli yard, tlio latter generally used by 
cloth morclmntSj arc inspected and stamped by tho police. 

In measuring land^ since tho introduction of tho rovonuo survey, 
an aero of <l3,oC0 snimro feet has been siib.slitiiled for the bight. 
Tlio aero is divided into forty tjnv1ht'>, and tho pi(?i/7i« into sixteen 
annus. The bitjha, equal to j'-th part of an acre,’ was forinorly tho 
unit of land measure, and is still goncrally iindcrslood by the iicopla 
It was divided into twenty rasas, and tho vtisa into twenty risv'ish. 
A visvdsi, also called a iiUhi, equalling five hilJis of from IS-S.I to 
1.1 •(57 inches each, has a mean length of about ninety-fix inches. 
Building silos are measured by the giij, and land used for agricultural 
purposes, l>y a chain thirtj'-threo feet in length. 

Stones are sold by a anperficinl gaj of Iwcntj'-foiir inches, and not 
by a cnbio gaj. Tho price per gaj varies iiceording to the nature of 
tho work. 

In tho case of timber, a gaj of twenty-seven inches is used. This 
gaj is divided into twenty equal parts called rasas, and each ra.-a 
into twenty equal p.srts called risriisiH. A piece of timber is niea- 
snrod lengthwise. As it is .seldom of nnifonn thickness, tho cii-ouni- 
forenoo at tho middle of the length is takon. U'liis mciisuro i.s 
divided liy four, and tho quotient is squared. Tho result thus 
obtained i.s niullipliod by tho length nicnsiiro and (ho product divided 
by 400. This last quotient gives the cnbio contents^ in gaj ; (ho 
remainder in connection with this quotient, when muUi}>1ied by twenty 
and divided by 400, gives the nioasnro in vasns} and tho remainder 
in this last ease, niulliplicd by twenty and divided by 400, gives tho 
mo-ssuro in visrdsis. Tltns tho required mc.ssnrc is dotormined in 
gaj, rasa, and risrdsis, and tho salo price is fixed at so mncli jier 
gaj. Tho unit of measurement used in earth work and mud walls is 
tho hUh. 

Milk, and sometimes clariCed butter, nro the only articles sold by 
capacity measures. Tlio capacity measures need nro brass cups called 
diMhords, Tho contents of a ono scr nphhhnra nro equal to 2o'o2 
cubic inches. Clarified butter ns a rule sold by weight, is among 
tho poorer classes weighed in special capacity measures made by tho 
wandering tribe of Tliorhs. 

Bricks, tiles, Iwmboos, rafters, polos, fniit, and betel lc.sve.s nro 
sold by tho number. Bricks and tiles arc sold by fbo thousand, 
which, from tho prectico of putting aside one brick or tilo to mark 
each hundred, actually nnmhers 1010. Rafters and coeoanuts nro 
sold by tho score, tho score of rafters containing twenty-two. 

Grass' is .sold by tho thonsand, and millet straw, hadll, by tho 
hundred bundre.s. In Xnira, a hundred bundles of l.-adbi mean lOD, 
ono being acld^ for each twenty bundles. In the case of grass, 147 


1 Two Kaira UgMt am equal to ono acre .•uid seven aunlhifn. 
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bundles avo given for evorj' bnndrcil. Tins is called a £nll or jjaSa 
luiudrod, compared with the small or Jcacha hundred of 105 only. 
A generally contains forty sers. Sometimes, though the practice 
is growing rare, in wholesale purohnsos grocers allow from two to 
five sers extra. In the ease of molasses, gol, and sugar, from two 
to eight sers are allowed for the weight of the coverings. 

As there nro no regular shops for selling pearls and precious 
stones, the W’oights nro but little understood. All purohnsos nro 
made at Ahuiednbnd, Bni'odn, Sumt, or Bombay. 

Tlio table for measuring time is sixty vipitls or winks, ono pal ; 
sixty pah, ono (/huli of twenty-four minutes ; 2i ghadts, ono hora ; 
11 J gliadis, ono ehoglidi; 71 ghadts, one pohor; four pohors, ono 
jZiras ; seven divas, ono aihavadtya ; two athavddiyds, ono 2ialish ; two 
paksh, ono month; twelve mouths, ono year. In former times 
the Hindus had neither watches nor sun-dials. Their time measure 
was the water clock, and this, though in ordinary life never referred 
to, is still used at m.arringo and thread ceremonies. Besides by the 
water clock time was calculated by the length of shadows. Ono 
plan was, in an open sunlit spot, to mcasnro in foot tho length of one’s 
shadow; to add six to tho number and divide 121 by the sum. Tho 
quotient gives tho time in ghadts of twenty-four minutes, after 
sunrise, if tho snn has not crossed the meridian, and before snnsot, 
if tho sun has crossed tho meridian. Another plan is to hold upright 
a thin rod eighteen dnglis long, bond it so that its shadow will touch 
tlio other end of tho rod on the ground, and inensnro in itnglis tho 
perpendicular height of tho rod. This, like tho other plan, shows tho 
number of ghadts cither after sunrise or before smibol. 
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Ik 18'llj cxcejil from tlic south gain ot Katni town to the 
wooden h«'i<l(J 0 on llio Shcdlii rivor near Ihilanjnir village, » 
flistanco of about a mile, there were no imide roarh of any kiiul. 
The district liigliwiiys nml cros.sways were jiriiicipally fonned from 
cart trachs, and ilimigl* in some places uneven anil narrow, they 
were on the whole pretty good. Tlio Famliness of the soil mado 
them sotnowlint lioavy for enrfa, nml in tho rainy “casori they wore 
partially flooilcd. Hut n fow tlnys of fair weather again nirido ihcni 
paosiihle. Tho paths liotween villages were worse. Exceedingly 
narrow, they wero in sorao phioes so ovorhiing with hushes niid 
bninciies o‘< 1« inako it difficult for carts and lior.‘<omen to p.ies.‘ 
Until 18(1:5 liltlo was dono to iuiprovo llm state of the roads. In 
tlial year llio survey snperinlondont spoko ot tho roads ns ordin.siy 
enrt tracks e.vccraliIo in the hlnek soil, and in the light, though 
on tiio whole tolerable, in places us had ns nmds could he, running 
thitmgh ivdccps.andy soil trying to man andlicast and destructive 
to wheeled vehicles of any kind. In 18G3 tho local fund Cops 
was first levied, and siiico then steady progrcos has been inndo in 
clearing and inetnlUng roads. 

Tliero afo at present (IS7S) .‘■ix main lines of road c.slcndmg wtlU 
their bmnehes over a totnl distance of ICO miles. Of these fifty-one 
Wvo \ieew ws"! tssewts-wnc aw hmg wwAnWed with stone or 
nndnl.sr limestono. E.vecpt n fow large rivers, wnterconri'Cs aro 
bridged throughout. Of the two p.-irts into which tho Hoinhay 
and Earoda llaihvay divides^ tho district, that to tho north-cast, 
tho larger of the two, contains two principal road.s. These from 
Ivapadvnnj in tho north, sSirt southward'., ono running n little 
to the west to moot tho railwny at Nadidd, and tho other a little to 
tho cast to reach tho Puli^ railway at Dilkor. Tho Nadiatl feeder, 
twenty-seven miles long, i.s an embanked, bridged, niid unmelallcd 
lino. Boside.s the ordiiwiy local trade, n good deal of tratlio is 
cjirriod by this route in connection with tho S.amlaji fair in.J-lv' 
Mukyiantha. , Tho Utikor feeder, twenty n»lhss long, is y’' ‘ T 
metaued rQ.ad. (_ In tho .sonUt-west of tho dh' ’^wnrds 
n railway foeddr, eleven miles Jong, con ** 

station. This road, hpdgcd and mole 
is passable round. To 

runs from 'tho r' sLation at 5' 
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quarter station at Kaira. This is a bridged, drained, and limoslono 
totalled roi\d. Beyond Kaira it is continued twelve miles south- 
west to the Sabarmiiti, and is partially bridged and metalled. 
From jMutar start two roads, ‘one six miles to Kaira on the north, 
and the otiicr thirteen to the Kadidd station on the cast. These 
Hues are at present being metalled. 

Of six buildings for the accommodation of district ofHeers, one at 
Kaira and the other atLiili, on the country track between Kaira and 
Ahmcdabad, are in the Mchmadabad sub-division ; one at Nadiiid, 
about two miles from the Nadidd railway station, in tho Nadiad 
sub-division j one at Vdsad in the A'nand sub-division ; one at 
Dohvan in tho Borsad sub-division ; and one at Kapadvonj in tho 
Kapadvau] sub-division. For the convenience of travellers, tho 
district is provided with ten rest-honscs or dharmsMldit built since 
18C9 from local funds at a total cost of f C191 (Rs. 61,910). Of tho 
ton I'osfrhouses, ono at Lasundra, near tho Dakor and fcipadvanj 
road, is in tho Kapndvanj sub-division ; ono at Tlidsra, and the other 
at Filli, both on tho Ddkor and Godhrn road, in tho Thdsra sub- 
division ; ono at Naika, ono at Shikoldi, and a third at Mehlaj, in tho 
Ufatar sub-division j ono at Kanij, and tho other at Samfidra on tho 
Kaira and Aluncdabad conntry frack, in tho Mchmadabad sub- 
dirision ; and ono at A'nand near tho A'nand railway station, and tho 
other at Vasad near tho Vasad railway station, in the A'nand sub- 
division. 'The rest-house at A'nand which for building purposes 
received in addition to tho local funds grant a contribution from a 
Bombay merchant, Mr. Premohnnd Btiichand, has an upper room 
for Enropoans and soparato quartorafor Hindus, Pdrsis, and Musal- 
mdus. Those in tho Thasra sub-division, besides quarters for all 
ordinary travellers, have soparato accommodation for Europeans. 
Q’ho remaining houses are flttcd only for ordinary native travcllors. 
Besides tho above, almost every largo villngc has a rcst-houso with 
room enough for about ton or twelve native travellers. 

Besides at many places during tho rainy season and at times of 
flood, two forrios maintained from loc-nl funds ply across tho Main. 
Of tho.so ono between llalaj of Borsad and Kiivi of Jambusar 
in tho Broach district is perrannont, and tho other between Piili of 
Thasra and Gotra of tho Godhra sub-division of tho Pouch Mahals 
works only during tlio rainy season. In tho year 1870-77 these 
ferries were farmed for £G3 (Rs. 330). Of tins amount £15 (Rs. 150), 
on .account of tho ferry at Pali, wore credited in equal proportions 
to the Kaira and Panch MnhSls local fnnds. 

Near tho town of Kaira hotween tho cantonment and tho church 
the river Vittrnk with Imnks about thirty loot high is crosse^ \iy a 
lianisomo wooden bridge 250 foot long supporWd by.foUrttdM 'pairs 
of iron pillars coupled with a screw clamp., J 

About* a mile and a quarter south, of Ijlic-VaKi^flBlfqir tbo rail- 
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vrav over the river MaW. At tlio crossing tiio river Iwnks 

arc from eiirlit.v to ninety feet Isigii and tLc river bed about 4000 
firt brt>:i(l. The bridge* wis opened for tratfio on tlic Srd Sep- 
tcinber 1862. Originally it bad fwcntj’-scvcn spans of Warren's 
girtlcrs C2’ C”, eacb supported on tbreo vertical columns of Jlitcbell’s' 
fccn'v piles 2' O’’ outside diameter, tbc metal being 1'' tbick. In 
addition to tbc above, two stout columns were nttnebed one on llio 
domi side and one on tbo up side of eacb pier, Tor tbo reasons 
stated in tbo account of the Narbada bridge * tliep stoat columns 
were afterwards removed and replaced by vertical colnmus con- 
nected by a heavy cross girder on tbo top similar to tboso in use 
at tbo Narbada bridge. The foundation of tbo bridge is at its 
deepest point sunk about fifty feet below gromid and 127 below 
rail level. Hie rail is carried on tbo top instead of ns in tbo 
Narbada and other viaducts at tlio bottom of tbo girders. On tbo 
,'lrd of August 1871 the river rose within twenty-four foot of rail 
level, sisty-two feet above tbo bod of tbo stream. One of the up 
stream columns was broken by drift timber, bnt the remaining four 
columns of tbo pier wore strong cnoiigli to bold up tbo bridge and 
keep tbo lino open. 

For postal purposes the ICninv district forms a part of tbo 
GujartitiMstnl division, and contains thirteen post offices located at tbo 
following stations : Knira, Miitor, Cambay, A'unnd, Borsad, Vfisail, 
Nadiild, Mclirandnbad, Mabndba, Knpadvnnj, Tlifisra, XJmroth, 
and Dakor. These offices nro supenised by tbo inspector of post 
offices in tbo Gujnrilt division, assisted by Uio sub-inspector of tbo 
Knira district and tbo Rewa Kitntba states. Except at Kaira and 
Vdsad, tbo officials in charge of post offices arc styled deputy post- 
masters and are paid yearly salaries vaiying from £18 to £Cft 
_(Rs. 180-C00) and nvorn^ng £37 ]2(f. 9<?. (Rs. 376-6-0). The official 
at Viisad, styled a post h'lrhm, draws an annual salaryof £14 (Rs. 1 40) . 
As tbc Kaira town station is the disbursing office of tlio distiict.tbe 
officer in clinigo is styled postmaster and draws a yearly salary of £00 
rising to £114 (Rs. 1100-1140). From tlio stations mentioned above 
letters aro distributed by dolivciy peons or by post runners. For 
this additional work tbo latter arc paid a trilling gratuity. Tlio 
correspondence for surrounding villages is delivered by rural mes- 
sengers who also bring into the stations letters posted in letter-boxes 
])liiccd at most of tlio villBgc.s. Tbo rural mcsscngcis carry with 
them n stock of postage stamps for salo at tbo villages they visit. 
In tbo Knira district tbero are in all seventeen delivery peons on 
yearly salaries ranging from £0 12s. to £12 (Rs, 96-120) and 
averaging £9 17s. 7Ul (Rs. 98-13-0). Tlic pay of tbo rural 
messengers, of whom there nro eighteen, varies from £9 12«. to £12 
(Rs. 0 6420 ) ft ycar^and averages £11 (Rs.llO). This staff ofmeu 
IS distriiliitjiraccorain^ to requirements, letters being delivered in 
some placls flatly* and in others only once a wcot. 

riio onl/'f&Jegraplioltccsaro those at the different railway stations. 
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Thongli in early times Kaira ilid not contain any very important 
centre of trade, many favonrito lines of traflic passed tlirongli it.^ 
Nortli and south, pretty mnoli along the present mam lino of railway 
passed tho trade between Ahmcdabad and Baroda, Broach, and 
Surat; another lino lay from tho port of Tanlcari in Broach through 
Dclivun, Petlfid, and Kaira to Ahmcdabad ; a third was from Cambay 
through Sojitra and Kaira to Ahmodahad. Lines also passed from tho 
Gnjartit ports north-cast through Dukor and Kapadvanj to Malwa and 
Mewdr, and cast through Dholka, Kair.a, and Nadidd. Judging from 
tho small revenue from transit dues £3630 (Rs. 36,300), tho trade of 
tho district at tho time of its transfer to tho British (1803) must havo 
been scanty.® In 1821 tho consumption of imported nrtiolcs is said 
to have been very small.® In 1826 tho monufactnres of tho district 
wore valued at £166,326 (Rs. 16,63,260) and its trade at £443,591 
(Rs. 44,33,940). Of tho total amount of trade, merchandise valued 
at .£95,000 (Rs. 9,50,000), was returned as imported for consumption 
in tho district, and property worth .£348,594 (Rs. 84,85,910) as in 
transit from Cambay to Central India and other foreign tenitory.* 
In 1841 the chief articles of trade between Sumt and Ahmcdabad 
were silk rsiw and manufactured, cotton piece goods, gold thread, 
country paper, metal articles, wheat, and coiiandcr seed; through 
Kaira to tho Ranch Mahdls and Malwa, and to Dongarpur and Mowar, 
cumin seed, cardamoms, bishopsweed, botelnut, brimstone, cam- 
phor, coffee, cocoanuts without shells, cotton, dry ginger, gum, iron, 
indigo,catoohu,and lace; from Jambusar andTankuri, through Dohvfm 
to AJimcdabad, longjpoppor, perfumes, dnmmcr, soft sugar, sago, snlt- 
petro, soap, cloves, emnamon, and mace ; from Camb.ay, black popper, 
pearls, horses, charcoal, alum, tea, nssafootida, tobacco, sugarcandy, 
and mohasscs ; and from Lholora , sandalwood, candles, tamarind, and 
rosewater.® In 1855, in consequence of tho exorbitant customs 
duties levied by tho Nawdb of Cambay and also by tho Guikwilr, tho 
district trade, both in exports and imports, took, instead of tho straight 
road to Camb.ay, a circuitous course cither to Dholora in Ahmcda- 
bad or Dchgam in Broach. Tho chief articles of export wore grain 
to Baroda ; safflower to different Gujardt ports ; tobacco to Mdlwa ; 
cumin seed, aniseed, soap, and glass bangles to Bombay; and 
clarified butter to Surat. Tho chief articles of import wero wheat, 
morindn roots or soran^i, cotton, and cloth from Mdlwa ; and sugar-, 
spices, cocoanuts, metals, European piece goods," glassware, paper, 
jewellery, and dates from Bombay. Shortly after 1855 tho trade of 


* E-iit In4i.n rnpors. III., CSC. 

- Of tlic aliolo amount Nadiid yielded £2100, Mdlnr £0.10, Mnlmdlin £000, Kaira 
£200, and KA{i,ld £100. — Bom. Gov. Scl., KXXIX., 27. tlicro nro no means of 
ffTuig tlio pcr(-Gntn;;o cliarRo of transit dues, these returns nro ncccscpnly vaeiG. - 

* Cnpt.ain Bohorlson, lOtli October 1819. — Bom. Oov. Bcr. Itca i^b20, <I3C.' 

* Mr. tVilliamson’s report, 1820. Tnado nltli ilio interjoi'W.ss at ^lat^uio atiicli 
Imrdcncd by tmn<>it dues. In 1823, njenr of icarritjrin Cujn^it,'»litIOttnaSontilg 
lit twenty-seven pounds the mpoo in >IiiI\vji,^n(lat ♦go in Bara4ii.«-Hcb. Nar., 

' Mr. KirKland, .813, 3rd Kovember 1841. 

° Kuroiiean cloth sras in more gcnclhl uso than fopnoib'. It' was worn by tho 
liiphcr classes including tho ftUklSrf, , Ksnbis, Kalis, 'fud tlio other working classes 
still were coarse counlry aloltt.L-CoDetter48-A, Olst Jiitiunry 1853. 
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llio clinlrict woulil pumh Jo Imvo (riv.'tlly iiicrm- !“<1. In IPOl :.t. 
KnnjMlvntij, •luring tlio whole fair U'.'rioii, unnieii-e CJinvnti'; wcicmiil 
Jo unit rcgiilnrly on their way hetwci’u AhfMcd'ih'i'l nritl Cnitnil 
Iiiilin. Jjiirgo qunntilir'i of tobacco giwvn in Knili.bl, I’rtlnil, nml 
Don>.ail, raino to tlio Knparlvniij inercliant'. t<t Iw in iiJ to M«Um mi<l 
jMdnvdr, nnil piece goodi, imi-dwiirc, country innnnfnctiirc'l cotton 
mill hilk rohen, turbmip, Rln''i, houji, bnierifi, mxl nmny other 
nrticlcs were very largely exported fiom Kojiulvntij to the (}jiil> 
wAria territories, the Miihi Kiitithn, tbo Tnneh Mithiibi, the Rohr iiior 
country, iiml Centml IiiiHn. In the jmp-'irts of the ICapt.d- 

vntij fub-tliviMon we«e vnluetl nl .C!)0,28rj (Rn. !j,<i2,rion) r.ml tho 
exports nt £2.'i,.I20 (H*.. 2, « 1,200).* 

Jleaicles by iinproveil rtenls, hind tmfiic Ims been uhhd by t!i<* 
construction of a line of mihvny, llmf with n tolnl Irnplli of forty 
miles nms tliroiiph the whole breadth of the di'triel ii'irth-t'T.'t 
nnd Routh-wc'-t. Tiiis lino iitiiahed in 180.1 hn*., bepinnin'; with llio 
sontli, six liliitions, Vihad, Mtivli, A'natnl, Rnrhici, Xtidi'id, tint! 
lifoliin.'tdnbsd. From tho A'nand .stntion n line loenlly known na the 
Jhlkor brnneh runs norlh»e.'i'’f fern di'-tniicc of thirl vtwn tnilrs. 
This branch finishetl in 1871 Ims five sf.ations, bepimmig/mm the 
west, Dimtnj, Umrelh, D.Akor, 'J’liiism, nnd lYili. Tniflic fignrc'j 
for the main lino i-tntiMts ivre nvaihible binee 180'). IVoin llie-e 
ri'tnnifl it would bcmn (Iwl tboiigli compared with the isirlie.d yrnr, 
fliero IS nt present a conridenible ndvmire, the tmtlie wns bomenh d 
oil thodcelino in p'is*.enger» between IK71 ami ls7;5, nnd in goods 
during 1871 nnd 1S72. Rince its opening in 1871, the infrf;e.e in 
tmflic on tho D.'ikor branch has been mneb tnf>re taipid than on llu* 
inniii line. In 1S7.I the D.'kor briinch Imd twenty-eight per e-'nt 
of tho total p.asseng'er and nineteen percent of the tutiil goods tnitlic ; 
ill lS7ii, both in passengi'rs nnd goods, its (■Imi-e rore to thirty-' ix, 
nnd in 1877 to fifty-two per coni. Outhemnin linein 18'iS there 
wore four Rtatimis, The nnuiber was in 1870 increa'^ed to seven. 
Of ihpvo, KliAnibli* had so small and ro ch dining n tmtfic thaf,nr(/r 
heing kept o|wn for three ye.ars, if was elruod. J loth in pa'.rii'.'ers 
nnd goods flm mo-t imparlniit sfntimis on the main line'nre 
lfndi.'id, A'nand, Mehnmdabad, .and Vil-ad. Tlie reneiining Iv.o 
fllntions, Xiivli nnd flori.'ivi have no goods, nnd n very smatl 
passenger tmtlie.^ Tho number of stations on the Dakor brnneh has 
since 1871 been incre.T-isl fiamt throe to five. Of these, Uaki.r is 
the first passenger Irallic efallon mill JVdi iri the largisl good- ^ 
Blnlion in the whole district, llinrctb etands Fecond both in jawsen- 
gers nnd goods. ^ Of tlio rest Dbfdnj Inss no gowls tnitlie, nnd 'I’isAtTa 
shows bnt insignifieant totals. 'Ilic returns for .all the station', in the 
dirtrict show.fhat fi fC,74G paspengem were Kirried in I8C.S, compared 
avitli f>fiC,022 in J877.; whiln the tTafllo in good.s has risen during 
tho same period fi^rn 81,1.18 tons to 107, *.>14 tons. Tlie highest, 
lolai of'^ssen^ere 'and tliji’ largest rjnanlity'of goods carried during 
! ■; ’ -.-I , 

Itnm. ‘ 

» Kliiinl>inniT am.-r tiafTe. .•mil t wwn.-ffs’Ml fnaaCjSt 
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this term of ten years ■vrere in 1877, and the corresponding lo'west 
total and the smallest quantity, in 1868. The following statement 
shows in tabular form the finctnations in the cliief articles of trade, 
carried from and to the different stations of the Kaira district. 


Kalra liailaay, Gooif, 1SSS-1S77. 
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Tons. 
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Tons. 

Tons 

Tons. 

Tons 
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Tons 
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Tons. 

Cotton, half-proved 



f 1211 

I 

S307 

13 

1553 

1 

fiOS 
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1 

72 

7£0 

38 

48 

liO 

23 
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33 
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21 

C07ti 

1 

SIDE 

52 

5377 

16C 

7344 

Clarified hotter 

711 

6 
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2t 

616 

SC 

1253 

7 

1121 

16 

Gnuiandfecd 

1435 

276: 

7484 

8028 

5535 

2141 

615C 

Sloe 

16.02S 

12,421 

XJnhuda ... 

4739 

K 

6011 

14 

3093 


4855 

14 

fi582 

164 

Metal 

34 

1604 

44 

ISTU 

49 

63^ 

133 
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130 

1448 
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34 

2161 

10 

2204 

87 

2109 

53 

iDo: 
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142S 

54 

103C 
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26E 
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Sugar 

7 
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2 

1281 
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fit: 

11 
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SS 

1047 


3078 

6041 

aios 

4112 

5017 

3391 

7441 

6890 

14,232 

17,fiS8 

Timber 

257 

1041 

102 

1417 

143 

1141 

357 

61C 

10 OK 

1709 

Tobacco . 

880 

i 

4161 

1 

467t 

1 

7]4f 

£ 

7641 

100 

Twist, Earopeon and country 

10 

405 

15 

6S0 

0 

274 

117 

756 

131 

699 

Total 

12,?07 

18A31 

32.161 

16,034 

20,438 

15,695 

50,581 

lfi,314 

62,404 

45,420 


From the above table it toII be seen that the principal articles of 
export are unpressed and half-pressed cotton, clarified butter, 
mahtida, Bassia latifolia, grain, tobacco and since the opening of the 
Pali railway, timber. Glass and soap, though peculiar to the district, 
are not manufactured in such quantities as to contribute materially 
to its export trade. The principal articles of import are cotton- 
seed, metm, molasses, sugar, piece goods, twist, and timber. 

The details for the Kadiiid station show an increase in the total 
number of passengers from 126,223 in 1868 to 176,367 in 1877, and in 
the quantity of goods from 16,430 tons in 1868 to 24,087 in 1877. 
During the ten years ending 1877, the greatest total number of 
passengers was 193,191 and of goods 27,240 tons, both in 1870; 
the lowest figures wore in 1868. The returns for A'nand show 
thatpassenger traffic has increased from 110,816 in 1868 to 131,722 
in 1877, with the highest total of 172,887 passengers in 1870 and the 
lowest total of 79,370 in 1873. Goods traffic shows an increase from 
10,263 tons in 1868 to 13,670 in 1877 ; the highest total was 14,694 
tons in 1871 and the lowest 10,263 in 1868. At Ydsad, goods traffic 
has increased from 3032 tons in 1868 to 12,910 tons in 1877 ; 
the highest total was 14,403 tons in 1876. On the Ddkor branch, 
passenger traffic has increased from 182,421 in 1874 to 425,684 in 
1877, and goods from 9161 tons in 1874 to .53,312 in 1877.- The 
Ddkor station returns show that passenger traffic has increased from 
126,066 in 1874 to 284,330 in 1877 ; goods triiffic shows an increase 
-from 6832 in 1874 to 9626 in 1877. Dike Ddkor, Dmreth shows a 
considerable increase in goods traffic, the total; for 1874 being 3329 
tons against 11,148 jn'1877- -The follotlin^ statemeilt contrasts in 
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tabular form tbe passenger and goods traffic at eacli of the stittions 
of the Kaira district in 18C8, 1870, 1872, 3874, and 1877, 
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M KhimWlTmclostein JanmryisTji (j) nare4riira5cIoseaii»J«iiowrl67?. 

Mie Xairo or efiarotor trade in clarified butter, beUered to bo 
worth to the district about £80,000 (Rs. 8,00,000) a year, deserves 
special notice. The butter is made from the milk of cows, buffaloes, 
sheem and goats. The makers are Knnbis, Kolis, Bajputs, Babfiris, 
and Bhprvads, as well as Chdmadifis, Dheds, and others of the 
depjMsed castes. . The better class of j/w makers trade direct with 
Vania,, 4^haba,,onp I^hdna dealers; the lowcaste makers trade 


»»o of flio chiot Kaim mportn. In. 
n^earf. , oxportod largo qnnntitics of Inthoir- 
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throug^h ]U)asaIman broket's. The local dealers buying in small 
quantities collect a large stock. This they are said to adulterate 
sometimes by mixing different sorts of ghi, sometimes by adding 
sesamnm, ial, poppy seed, Masklias, or malutda berry oil. The mixing 
over, the dealers store the phi in lar^ leather bottles.' These bottles 
they cither export nt their oivn risk or store at the ghi markets 
to meet the demands of foreign dealers. The chief markets are 
A band, TJmreth, Navli, and Karamsad, where bnyers come from 
Surat, Baroda, Brooch, Jambusar, Cambay, Bhavnagar, Gogha, 
Wadhwan, Limbdi, I)holera,and Bombay. 

Tobacco another of the chief exports is sent to Gujarat, Malwa, 
and the Deccan. Details of the tobacco trade have been already 
given (p. 47). 

Until the opening of steam factories at Ahmcdabad and Nadidd 
(1870-1876), the spinning and weaving of cotton was, next to 
agriculture, the most important industry of the district. Almost 
all the women, both in towns and villages, were formerly to. 
some extent engaged in spinning cotton thread. But the 
competition of local steam factories has greatly reduced the demand 
for handspun yarn. Formerly cloth woven by Dheds and Mnsal- 
mdns was, besides meeting the local demand, sent to Batlam and 
other parts of India. This cloth, coarse and very strong, served both 
for clothes and sacking. But of late years the demand for both 
purposes has .greatly fallen. For sacking, Bengal jute cloth has 
to a large extent taken the place of the local manufacture, and the 
wearing cloth, which from ite greater strength and cheapness had 
little to fear from the competition of European piece goods, has now 
been to a great extent ousted by the produce of Bomliay and 
Gujarat weaving mills. Fine cloth for robes, sddis, waistcloths, and 
pantaloons are woven by Momna and Tai Musalmdns, and a few 
Hindus of the Khatri caste. Able to buy yarn cheaper than 
formerly, weavers of this class, though competition has reduced their 
profits, find n market for their goods. Calico printing and dyeing are 
carried on to a considerable extent, chiefly in Nadidd, Kaira, Ddkor, 
Umretb, Mehmadabad, A'nand, Sastdpnr, KatbM, Mdtar, and 
Kapadvanj. Except fora few Mdrvddi Musalmdns, these industries 
are in the hands of Hindus of the Bhavsdr caste, who number 3883 
souls. Kaira water is thought specially useful for dyeing, and its 
prints have .i good name. Besides a wide-spread homo demand they 
are exported to Siam and other places. Some of the printers 
are men of capital and prepare articles on their own account. They 
buy their cloth and colours either from Ahmcdabad or Bombay 
merchants, and sell their prints in lots on the spot to Viinia dealers, 
some of whom come from considerable ■ distances.^ Their trade 
has suffered from competition. Many of them are said to ho giving 
up printing and taking to other occupations.' In 18/6 (Aug. 17) 
a steam spinning mill -with onginos of fi^fty horse power and 9744 
spindles, 6584 of them mule and 3360 throstle, *aS at a cost of 
: 

• Theso Wtlca or lunrfn'fc tnifrtr hymen of t«oDiliyirc.'Bto>?aiy in price from. 
&, to 5s. .md in capV:ity from 60 to 200 poimdn {IJ to 6 nnns.) 
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£48 500 (Rs. 4,85,000) started at Nadifid. 0£ the 400 £100 shares 
only 239 'hBd been taken np. The shareholders belonged chiefly to 
Bombay. Hardly any local residents had any interest in the mill. 
Forced tohorrowtomakeapdefioienoies and meet expenses, in spite 
of the local advantages of cheap cotton and labour and large local 
demand, from heavy interest, dull trade, and cheap yam the mill 
Vforked at a loss and after 2^ years Pec. 1878) had to bo closed, 
■^ile at work the mill employed nearly 800 hands, two-thirds of 
them local, Hindus of the Kheddval Brdhman, Khatri, Tapodhan, 
Kanbi, Koli, Vdghri, and Edvalia castes and Mnsnlmfins in about 
equal numbers. Monthly wage payments averaged about £260 
(Rs. 2600) and the yearly consumption of cotton about 357 tons 
(1000 kliondii). The cotton came from Ahmedabad, Viramgdm, 
Wadhwdn, Baroda, Broach, and sometimes from Surat. The yam 
was sold chiefly in the Kaira, Baroda, and Ahmedabad diatiicts and 
in smaller quantities in Kdthifiwdr, Pdlanpur, and Pali. 

Glass-making has its headquarters at Eiapadvanj. The workers 
are Musalmdns. The glass is made in largo earthen furnaces in 
form like huge slipper baths, the floor sloping forwards to holes 
prepared to receive the melted glass. The furnace inside is baked 
as Wd and looks as white and slippy as ice. The component 
parts of the glass are alkali, us, and impure carbonate of soda, 
sa^i khdrj and a dark coloured flinty sand from Jeypnr. These 
are mixed together, placed in the furnaces, and thoroughly boiled 
for hours. When ready the boiling mass is allowed to run into a 
trench where it remains till cool. It is then broken into small 
pieces, remelted, and in this liquid state made into bangles, beads, 
bottles, glasses, and fancy animals chiefly peacocks. The last are 
extremely thin and brittle, smashing to pieces when touched.* The 
produce of the Hapadvanj glass Coteries goes chiefly to Bombay 
and Kdthidw4r. 

Soap is manufactnied by Mnsalmans. It is made by mixing 
alkali, soda, and lime in water and allowing them to soak for some 
hoars. The water is then drawn off and a quantity of mahuda oil, 
doliu, is added, and the whole boiled in large brick caldrons. 
"When reody the mixture is mn oft into shallow brick troughs and 
left to cool. It is then gathered into a large heap, pounded with 
heavy wooden mallets, and cut into round cakes. According to the 
amount of vialmda oil it contains, soap varies in price from IJd. to 
3i. (1-2 annas) the cake.® It is sent to Ahmedabad, Surat, 
Broach, Kathifiw&r, and Bombay. The soap trade is entirely in the 
hands of Mnsalmans of the Dandi Bohora sect. 

< A district whose wealth and trafflo are almost entirely agrlcultnral, 
hak' naturally little trade organization. The use of the word 
itiaMjati wc CTcat men is entirely social, applied to the members of 
the Vania, Shrdvak, and Soni castes. They have no guilds for 
trade purposes, and among none of the artisan classes dop'’‘'**’o 
practio'e of apprenticeship prevail. 

s*-: — 4 

> Bora. Gov. Sel., CXIV., 721, s Boa, Got. Sel., CXi 
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HISTORY. 

Cbosbed by so many of tbe cbief lines of traffic between upper 
and central India and the coast, the district contains settlements 
of very great antiquity Under its different Rajput dynasties 
(746-1290) the lands of Kaira were, except perhaps Thdsra and 
Xapadvanj, included in the settled and directly-managed portions of 
the Anhilv^da domain. At the end of the fourteenth century they 
passed under the Musalmdn kings of Abmedabad, and with the other 
crown lands were in 1578 transferred to the Moghals.^ From about 
1720 to 1750 the district was the scene of almost unceasing con- 
fficts between the Marathds and the Musalmdn viceroys and nobles* 
Ezcmt that the Eaira estate was for ten years left in the hands of 
the Bdbi family, on the capture of Ahmedabad (1753) the districts 
were shared between the Feshwa and the Gdikwdr, and remained 
with them till made over to the British, partly in 1803 and partly 
in 1817. 


' See Eoira and Kapadvanj. 

’ Except Eapadvan], the whole of the dieirict was included in Todar Mai’s Snrrey 
(1690).— Bom. Got, Ber, Bee., U. of 1821, 672. 
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CHAPTER VIJI. 

LAND ADMlNiSTRATION. 


Past ot Iho lands of tlio district r-amc into British po':«e"'.ion itr 
1803, nnd llio rest in 1817. Under the terms of the treaty of 
Bnssein (1802, Boceinbor Slsf) the Nfipiul jrronp of A-illagps was 
handed over by the Peshwn.’ In 1803, for the iiiniiiteniincc of tho 
troops snppliod by thoBrili.shGorenimDnt, thoGiiikwiir ceded Nadiiid, 
hlAtar, nnd Mnhudlm.® In this year also, tho Gtiikvrnr granted in 
porpotnnl gift tho fort and town of Kniva, asn proof otliih friendship 
and ns n testimony of his sen'.o of the.hcncfil ho received from Ins 
nllinnco ivith tho Uonotimblc Compniiy's Government,'’ Under the 
treaty of tho CthNovemher 18i7,toprovido for theregnlnrpnvjiiont 
of ndditionnl trooj)s, tho Giiikwur ceded* Jlehmadnbnd, Alina, T’hnera, 
j^itroli, nnd halt of tho fo%vn nnd district ot PotlSd.' At ilm same 
tiino Knpadvnnj and Blidiiri* were roccivwl in cxchnngc for the 
district of Bijdpur in north Gujarfit. 

Tho territories ncqnircd in 1603, nlonir nith Dliolkn, Dhnndhukn, 
Bdnpiir, nnd Goglia now part of tlio Abiricdahacl district, romuined 
from tho date of their cession to Iholllli Way 1805, in charge of tlio 
Besident nt Bnrodn. During that time, a Eiiropcnnassistnulnnd nntivo 
onicors administered according to local usages tho polico nnd jiiEtico 
of tho countiy. In 1803 a Collector was .appointed with jiirisdiclfon 
over tho ceded di.stricts, IwHi those to tho north of the ^ralii and 
"'*^**^ ® Ciimhay.'’ In Iho sairic year the town 

of Knira was chosen to bon largo military station. Tho increase in 
BritmUpossos-sions, that followed the Gtiik war treaty of Ctli November 
loll, called for fresh^ ndmTnibtrativo nrningcnionts.* The 
^mtory nortboftlic Mnhiwns,fromthplBt .Tanimrv 1818, divided 
into two districts. Oflbcso,ono, now the Knira district, was called 


1 AiteUsan’e Tmtics, IT, 211—218. 

SNndtW win ceded on llio enmlitinn that £10.000 (R» 1 0O--»yn . 

Aonld bo nnnnally ™id lo Malhdnir 0.1ik,,di™c„ r 

cntira MTPnnn InrwAM f A ftkA r*-. A ulu \ic03jf tnQ 


.'f ill.. Pntt.h 

w/hrclli, trsiM. 



Aiicmsono iwaitics, iv., £3|, ami Reg. : 
lortno intrreabi snd.eonrciiieneo etlir 
Govcninicnt lo tho town of TotUd wss, ji 
.*’>« pdifcwifrf-KM. III. o! ISlg 
I^lclitWoT. •• l<2aiiin”* 
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llio Knstorii, and iRo otlior, now (lie AlmiOilnltiid district ,* was railed Cliaptor VIIL 

the Western /jillti. In 18!)0 Kapadvanjwn^ iucltided in Alnaednlmd, 

and Knira reduced to a snl>-eollert<ini(c tinder (lie Prineijial Collector Administration- 

tjf Aliinednbnd. In 18315 Aliinednhad and Kaini woro npain Fcjia- ciiaticci. 

rated. Sinco then, mori' Ihr.n once, vilinges linvo lieun moved 

from one di'-triet to the other, nnd the orit'inni irregular gronp.s and 

eolleetion>t o{ villages have been gradnidly consolnlnted into soven 

viib-divisinns. Of Ihe'e, under tho Colleelor’.s charge, three aro 

genemlly entnisted to (ho covenanted fir.st assistant, llirco to tho 

nneovenanted district dejmty collector, and one kept by the 

Collector under liis own control. Tho aiipern'.sion of the ciii-trict- 

treasury is in the hands of nnothef uiicovcnanicd ass-islant styled 

the hcad-fpiarter, f.u-ur, deputy collector.* These otlicors are also 

assistants to the Collector ns di'lrict mngistnite, nnd those of them 

who have revenue eharge of jiortions of the district have, under tho 

presidency of (he Collector, the chief management of tho different 

sadministi-alive bodies, loc.d fund nnd muiiicipnl committees, within 

tho limits of their revenue charge. 


Under (he supervi-ion of (he Collector and his assistant ordcpnlj*, 
tho revennn charge of c.tcli flse.il division of the distrief is placed in 
the h.ands of an otlicer Ftylod mamUiUhtr. These fmictioimrie>, who 
are also entrnsted with magisterial powers, have yearly salaries vary- 
ing from tlSOio C!J00(I{« I800-l{«. JjllOO), One of the (i'cnl divisions, 
Ilorsod, contains a jrtty division, ;«fii nmWf, plarwl under the 
charge of an ellicer ®lyletl luihdlhori on £72 (Its. 720) n year. Tho 
slaty of this olliccr is tu collect ce® es fioin the Cambay Slate, nnd to 
fonvard (he inmi'y to tho IJoiv'ul tre.ssury. 

In revennn .sinl polic/' msttc.-i, the charge of (he o2-' fiovemmcnt 
villages I's enlnisicil tn.'i/i" hcsdinen,of whom twenty-IhrrenreFtipcn- 
iH’iry and -'ii'iO nrc bet edit.ary. Tiiiily-one of 1 he hen'ihtary, hat none 
of the stipendiary, hc.nlmnu perform rovciine duties only; forty-' even 
of the former nnd three of the latter attend to inatt-rjof [Kiliee only, 
while twenty Ftipnndiary nnd -172 In reditary headmen are entrusted 
with both revenue aed prdico duties. The In. idriian's yearly jny 
depends fin the reienn'’ derivid from his village. It vanes from 
£I to £i7r» (Ils. lO-fiiVj) the average receipts amoniitiiig to t(i (h. 
(Ils O'l), Jli’side* the lieadin'in, in nniiy villages mcmlmrs * of his 
fiimily receive (iovernnn nt grant - ainirtintiiig nltogelher io n yearly 
Mint of (,1C73 fl’s. lt!,7i’>n), of whieh t-Ti? (II-.. tif'PO) nre met by 
as-igtiineiits of land and .tliJdl (I's. are paid la rasli. Of 

£ t.'i/o (U®. •iri,7i')(i), the tot.nl yearly charge on neeonnt of vilhigo 
In •nlmeii. Cte'iS (lls.iiriSO) are met by nssignnients of land nnd £3017 
(lls. :1H,170) are paid in ca'h. 


.cuff, 

1877, 


»n.r, tJI. (f JSW, HI, 

* Till l!"etrTfV fi-'lJiBnit t» ir.li«ili.“f 1 li 0 W m t utrlol 

it -a-ef If is mi-'l {f 1 1!.* I'anli MsMI* ^-f ib-s* Tl.o rls ui di r tl n 

riillis-t'T ef Kfira 'hirms tf.' meiT »'ii» fi, ml ondfr tlie 

f-Tt's Fir*'. A»»atvat Ovllfv! f tf tl's lU”''!! Mr! s’*.-’* . ' - , 

•TIi'’(>rfa oagid nr mting f’lWfW^arr nilltrst ilela;! viy wfliL 

mlitlrd ItiR ilsrct f tlico'Jic l- rii’iei!-*. 
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Tlio villngo ncconntanifi, taldtiK, who under tho liradrncn keep 
iho villngo nccoimtfl and draw up hliitihlicnl nnd other retiira.s, 
iiiiinhcr ill nil ;)25, or ahoiit one nccoiintiiut for every two vilInfrcH, 
each charge containitig on nn nvrrngo2357inlmhit.'ints niid yiehling 
an nverngo yearly rental of 1158 1 (Up. 5340). Their yearly pnlnriep^ 
paid in cn<"h, averaging A.10 (IN. ll'O) vary from Ll’l to ’,£2.1 
(H.S. 120.1N. 210) and ropre-ent a total yearly charge of XCl.'il 
(ll.s. 01,510). llcPtdpH Iho elijiendinry nccmiTit.nils, there is, in 
Knpndvanj, nn horeditniy hlati to whom a ye.nrly rn-sh nllownnco of 
£24 (Bs. 240) ih paid. 

Under the headmen and the village ncconntants arc thn villntre pcr- 
vnnts with a total Ptronglli of 29 *0. 'nie^o men are linblo both for 
roveniio and for police duties. 1‘hey arc cither Alie-.'ilm/Ins orllindiM 
of tho Bhil, Koli, Uln-d, and Blmngia castes. The total yearly grant 
for tho pnpport of this establishment nmonnis to £0901 (IN. 09,010), 
being .£2 Os. (IN. 23) to enrh man, or a co.st per vitl.ag'c of .Cl.*! 
(Rfl, 130); of this chnrgi* 13CF9 (Its, 30,890) are mci ly assign- 
ments of land and £3211 (Its. 32,110) are paid in ensh. 

The yearly cost of villngo csl.nhh’shment s may he thus pnmmanVwl : 
hcndiiion and their families £0243 (Its. 02,480) ; nccoimtanfs £617, "» 
(IN. 61,750) j sen-ants £0901 (Us. 09,010)} total £19,324 
(lt.s. 1,93,2 10). This rimrosents a eharge of £31 (R», ,310) on each 
village or ten percent of tho entire land revenue of the district. 

ADhUKIRTllATIVn IURTOHY,* 
iSMion I, — JSO'J, 

The administrative history of tho district ineludes two sections; iN 
condition at the time of transfer, and its progix's" nnderBritish mnirngc- 
ment. 'Ilio parts of north Gujnriit, made over to tho British in lf‘02 
(Bocemher 31«t), formed tlins? belts: one hclivctn the Narbada and 
AInhi, a second between tlic31nbi nnd Sabannali, and a thinl to the 
north nnd we.sl of the Saharinnti. TliP'O territories varied mnch in 
condition and in tho chnnicter of their people. The southern belt waa 
orderly nnd ready to receive a regular admiiiistralion ; the central, 
with inaiy villages of pc.scefiil nnd well-to-do cultivator.', contained a 
warlike nnd unruly class ; nnd of the northern, e-pc-eially westsvards 
to Knthiawtir, a largo part were Koli nnd Bajjnit .sfatc.s included 
srithin tho British territorv nnd snbjrct to a tribute, but in other 
respects left to manage their omi ii{fnirp. The strength of thia 


• ferUie AJmintrtniUTe ni«!«ty nl Knira arc nnn«iisl)y csmnlcto, TIit 

incliuto Crtl. M'ntkcrV ncnnrts IS0t-J60.1 (Hfim, Gov. M., Xrw Srrin, XXXlX.l; Mr. 
Itoalo'a ISoporta ISH-lbtR (Item. Goy. Ilcv. liro. 102 of ISIS ami ISlfil t Cvl. 
Ilolicrtanii'a Itrporta 1810.1820 (Horn. (?ov. Rev. lire. MO of 1S20) ; Hon. 5f. lUiitiiu. 
atonc'a Minnto 1621 tKasl Imliat'aprni, III., C77-709) j I'lnt Purvey RetHirtal.S20.lS26 
(Ri)in..<lo«»l»aL .VI.li Mr. WBli-meoa’a Report 1826 (Utlio. Paper* 149) Sir Jolm 
MafeolmV Miniita 18.10 (Lillio. Papera 1 IS, 1.62,) s Mr. Klpliipaton'a ; ptiU.tical 
raporla. 18SI A IS-SE ()lnm. Gov. Rev. Ree. B2 of lKi6 ami 29 of l.sSSjj Revenue 
S«rv-oy Reporta 1860-160* (Iloni. Gov. Sri., CXIV.) intlmlmi;, l.e*icl« Col. l’le»colt'* 
very full hiatorical aail at.vt!*tica1 Settlement Rrporta, tiapera liy Mr. Petlitrr, (iS. 
anil Mr. Trevor, C.!5, on ehsrp}iAl<I nml naWi village* : Mr. I’ritilera Vatai: Sittlrnicot 
Rqxirt (IBth Vebmary ISW) and for l)io_ five wvra ouaing 1877 much gruerJ 
informatioo on Ihc tnule 8tAt<6 th€ district sn Mf, Shtppard** vearit 
tration Report*. . 
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disordorlf class ; the nnmher of half suhdaed Bajpat and Koli chief- 
tains; the unsettled trihntaries of Bdthidwdr and Mahi Kdnthk ; the 
continnal interlacing of British lands 'srith those of the G-dilcwdr^ the 
Peshwaj and the Nawdb of Camhay ; and the numerous and ill-defined 
tenures in almost erery village combined to make the country 
beyond the Mahi harder to manage than any part of the Company’s 
territories. 

The lands of the central belt, the present district of Kairaj were 
distributed over the sub-divisions of Kadidd^ Mdtar, and Mahndha, 
the estate of Kaira, and the Ndpdd and Khdri village groupSj tappas. 
The villages belonged to three classes, the quiet rasti, the refractory 
mehvis or girds, ana an intermediate class the rdsti-meh ms. Tho cen- 
tral lands of Nadiad and Ndpdd, and to a less degree those of Mdtar 
and Mahudha, were almost free from tho turbulent classes. But in the 
outlying tracts,both to the north and the south-east, was a large unruly 
population and many unsettled villages both of the Rajput or gir&s, and 
of tho Koli or mehvds, types. Of the claims put forward by the two 
classes of holders of unruly villages, those of the Bajputs, as the rulers 
of the land at the time of the Musalmdn conquest, and as at once 
the more warlike and more civilized race, were more respected than 
those of the Kolis. Though they probably at one time held the 
whole country, the Kolis would seem to have been considered 
rebellious, or at least refractory villagers, who had from its weakness 
resisted or eluded the just claims of the former Government. Both 
paid a tribute, and Government might raise its amount. But it was not 
usual to inteidere with the inner management of their villages or to 
esamine their revenues. Compared with the lands to tho north of 
the Sdbarniati,' tho Kaira district had few unruly villages of the 
Eajput class. Its Koli or mehvds villages, chiefly to the cast and 
south, under chiefs, ihdliors,^ wore most of them wretched groups 
of thatched beehive-like huts. Some of them included several 
distinct hamlets, vds, each with boundaries, hnsbandmen, and a chief 
of its own, responsible for a certain share of the whole Government 
demand on the village. Compared with the peaceful villages, tho 
revenue they yielded was small, tho amount fixed more by tho chief’s 
power of resisting than by his ability to pay. Bebellious and 
insubordinate, many of the refractoiy 'Plages especially those near 
the Mahi, except under pressure of force, refused to pay their tribute.® 


I In'lSeiaftermnnynii’AiYff villiigcs hadbccomo qnict, there remained aerenty -two. 

’Ham.Dcs. ofHindu'tin, I., G22. 

’ Tho njmlication of girdt to Itajput and mehirfr to KoU villaKS was first clearly 
made by Mr. Hlphinstono (1821). Colonel Walker (IS04) did not bring out this 
distinction, and Mr. Frendergost (S9th Juno 1821) doubted its eorrectness. 
Mr. Prendorgost says, meJinls villages arc chiefly situated in broken gronnd, the 
vrord is used whether the popuhition is Koli, Itajput, or Bbil (ISast India Papers, III., 
705). In support of the distinction Mr. Elphinstone eontendedthabnufri'dtfVhrused 
in tho sense of refractory, and th.it as all Independence oh thvpnrt Of a KOli Was 
reckoned nsurpation and was not in a Rajput, tlie.term had come to bo limited to 
Koli villages (East India Papers, Itl., 70S). • Tin's word was, apparently in tho 
sense of forest, used in Gujardt in tho twelfth eontViry (Ind.'Aht. TV. 74 and 7C). 
Its origin has recently (Major J. AV. Watsorl, Ind. Ant. Vl» 79) been traced to 
iMiivdt th.st is Mahi dwplhngs. This. would inirly nclleiqilnin its Gujardtond 
Central India ‘meaning. Bdt the nso of it by -Minbdja-s-Siraj (about 1250), to 
describe wild and forest lands between the Gances nnd Jnmno, makes this local 
explanation donbiful (Elliot’s dlist. II. 362 and > IV' Knote 
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In qniet or rasli villages, the lands -were divided into two classes, 
those made over to private persons either free of rent, nafcni, or on a 
qaitrent, salami, and Government or sarMri lands let ont for tillage. 
The private or ahenated lands claimed to he grants made either 
by Government or by village managers. Government grants were 
either rehgious,iia«i/<i, political, vdnta and maliki, or to foster irriga- 
tion, hwetar. ViUage grants were to please dangerous neighbours, 
girds, pagia, haria,koUapa, and dahdnia', to reward village services, 
pasdita, hdria, ranvaiia, and pdlia-, to reduce the pressure of 
Government demand, vec/idnia and giranid. Of Government 
religious grants, vazifa, properly a Mnsalman religions grant, was 
used to include all personal grants by Mnsalman rulers, whether as 
chanty, favour, or m return for service. The area of land held 
under this tenure was small. Of Government political grants the 
vdnta or share lands were originally allotted by king Ahmed I. 
(1411-1443) to the former Eajpnt proprietors, and either left in their 
hands or restored to them by the Emperor Akbar (1583). Under tl^e 
Marathds, by sale, mortgage, and encroachment, the share had in 
most cases ceased to form any thing hke the one-fourth part of the 
whole village area. Still, in Colonel Walker’s (1804) opinion, the 
right to the share ' maintained by arms and by an unconquerable 
sentiment was secured to the holders by universal consent, and was,’ 
when he wrote, ' unimpaired in its privileges.’^ The boundaries of 
the share were marked off, and there was generally a distinct quarter 
of the village where the holder of v&nta lands and his dependents 
lived.’ Lands of this class were, in some cases, held by the whole 
family as joint property, in others, kept in separate shares, or managed 
for the owner by the village headman. Under the head of vdnia 
comes sirjamin, land granted by a holder of vdnta for the mainte- 
nance of his wife. Even if the rest of the share escheated to 
Government, this part remained in the hands of the woman’s heirs. 

The other chief political Government grant was to the class of 
Mnsalmdus called Maliks. These Mabks were descendants of soldiers, 
who, for their special valour at the siege of Pavagad (1483), were by 
Mahmud Begada (1459-1513) presented with about ninety square 
miles of land on the banks of theMahi to the north and north-east of 


(Sth Apnl, 1879,) tas tiadly ofTered the following explanation. ‘Iw onid denre mnds 
or mthitu fiom the Sanecnt meta n cheep, a word still used in the hlorithi mendha- 
i-ttdtt (mefa-twfo/i) a sheep-pen, and in the phrase mahd-pdtra sheepish used of a 
simpleton or milksop. The word mmu is, I thmk, a rehc of an old dinsion of 
the country into mamisya-iata or giama the mens quarters and mtsaiasa the 
sheep-quarten, the outlying and nntiUed iracLs.’ ' 


I Bom. Gov. SeL AXXlX, New Series, 23. Later on (1821) this origin of rdnta 
was disputed. Jlr.Prendergust (29th June 1821) objected to the explanation giren 
in the text, holding that lania lands were encroachments But Mr. Elphinstone 
lept to Colonel 'Walker's view. In his opinion, under the old Hmdu sovereigns 
the Hdjputs divided the country among their chief’s relations, and the Musalrnans 
when they came keptthree.fouiths and left a one-fourth share to thoBajput chiefs 
^ast India Papers, III., 708. See oIsoMr. Wilhamson’s report in Bom. Gov Litho 
Papers, 149, 9). lii some ca«eB the original share had probably been added to 
by force. Thus, Mr.Dicgle (15th August 1606)mentions Gir4si«s ploughing village 
^th\^^^ * lighted matmiloclv on the plough to keep the villagers from interfering 


S Mr. Williamson.— Bom. Gov. latho. Papeis, 149,0. 
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Tlidsra. At tlio timo of tlio grant tlieso lands wcro divided among 
twelve villngcs' ; in 1817, wlion witli the rest of Thdsra they came 
under British rule, they nnmhcied seventeen; and in 1864 had 
increased to twenty-seven. For more than two hundred years, taking 
half of the produce from the cultivators, tho Maliks continued to 
hold these villages rentfreo. About tho beginning of tho eighteenth 
centniy tlioPeshwa's Government imposed alnmp tribute, nd/mreZ 
jamdbandi on the maliki villages, tho amount varjring according to 
tho Success of tho Maliks in resisting tho Mardtba demands. To 
meet this tribute, tho Maliks put a property cess, Icaram vero, on 
their tenants and reduced their own ahoro of the produce, vaje, 
from a half to a third. Fifty years lator (1769) the Mnrfithns 
put forward another claim in the shape of support, ghdsddna, for 
tho Gdikwdr’s revenue collecting force. Some of tho villages also 
became liable to n payment to tho Bilbi of Bdldsinor. Theso 
exactions wore met out of tho property cess, liaram vero, but in some 
years tho Maliks wero so hard pressed, that to meet tho demand they 
had to p.art with a considerable quantity of land. In 1817, when 
Thnsra camo under British mnnogement, accountants wero placed in 
tho Maliki villages and a field register of all tho lands was prepared. 
An acreage rate was imposed on Government lands not tilled by 
tho klaliks, and a quitrent on tho alienated land. As the Malika 
still levied special ccs^cs to meet their tribute to tho Gdikwfir and 
tho Babi of Bdldsinor, tho now assessment pressed tho cultivators so 
Imrd, thot they bognn to desert thoir villages. To prevent this a new 
settlement was made in 1819. Tho cesses on tho cultivators of 
Government land, not in tho Maliks’ hands, were consolidated into ono 
acreage rata vaiying considerably according to the cultivator’s casto. 
Tho Maliks wero to continue tohold the lands they tilled rentfreo, 
and from other nnalienatcd land, instead of tho produce share, wore to 
recover a fixed money payment. As to tho Gdiktvur’s tiibuto, 
Govommont in some cases agreed to pay tho whole, and in others only 
tho half. Two years later, failure of crops forced n reduction of 
assessment, tho loss of rovenno being bomo in somewhat larger 
proportion by Government than by tbo Maliks. In 1824 
Government accountants wore withdrawn from tbo Maliks' villages, 
and the privilege of solf-managcmcni, granted to tho Koli and Rajput 
chiefs in 1821, was extended to tho Maliks. Soon after, tho villages 
wero on paying Government a lump sum leased to tho Bialiks, and 
they wore left freo to alter tho rates of assessment as Ihoy choso. 
Tho leases lasted till 1837 when tho arrangement sanctioned in 1819 
and 1823 was again introduced. In 1843andngain in 1850 district 
ofllccrs complained that tho Maliks had so adjusted tho assessment, 
that while tho Government share had been reduced by one- half tho 
Malik’s slinro was about one-fourth larger than in 1819 and tho 
following years. But Govomment wore unwilling to interfere' till 
in 1800, on tho introduction of tho .rovenno survey, tlio Jfaliks word 
asked if they would continno 'to manago .their villages, pa)'iiig 
Govomment a fixed rental. ,.To fliis thoy would not agree, sl.ating 
that iho number of isharots.was too great to give them any chanco 

1 Str. Jlilk (182S) in lug Jatudiuruli report apcalis of them os the UIrgdm ortirclvo 
villages. 
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o£ mnnnging tlieir villages snccossfully. After a detailed inquiry into . 
tlio state of the different villngc.-), Govcrninont finally decided to 
adopt the proposal of Mr. PedUer, llio settlemont officer, that the 
villages should bo managed by Government officers nndertho ordinnry 
sui-voy rules, and that tho Maliks should bo allowed to hold the 
lands cultivated by themselves in 1819 rentfreo, and for the rest 
rcceivo a share varying from seven to niuo sixteenths of the 
revenue. Villngo aocoimtants chosen by tho Maliks were appointed 
and paid by Government.' 

Tho Government grants in favour of irrigation were huvetar or 
well lands given to tho builder of a well. Tho scale varied accord- 
ing to tho cost of thoivoll and tho amount of land watered. Bat tho 
rnlo was nhout three-quarters of an acre (1 J biglm) for each pmr of 
bullocks that could bo employed in drawing water. > 

Of village grants to plcaso dangerous neighbours tho chief was 
giriis, literally a mouthful. In Knini at tho beginning of British 
rulCij/iVas in almost all cases mennta sum paid to a powerful ncighbonr 
for protection and assistance or to an unruly villager ns tho price of 
forueamneo. Originally the words jiVrfs and jjj'rum were applied 
to rightful hereditary Bajput claims. But during the eighteenth 
century misrule, tho terms had been extended to the demands of all 
who to tho will added tho power to annoy. Tlio claim generally 
rested on prescriptive enjojuncnl. It was seldom supported by 
written deeds, and its levy by force was tho ennso of much misery 
and uneasiness. Under the British Government on nmmgcmcnt 
was at an early dato (1812) introduced, under which instead 
of levying them by foren tho gtrams ngrood to attend at tho 
Government offices and ho paid tlicir claims. They were at tho somo 
tiino made to fnniish scenrity for orderly behaviour. They wore 
bound to help in supprcEsiug gang robberies, and warned that if 
caught in any distarbance, they should forfeit their allowances. 
Undor tho same head como jinffiu, harin, nnd lioUapa all of them 
lands held by Kolis. Tlicsc, tho holders declared, were originally 
assigned to them in the snino way as vdiitalands were assigned to tho 
Bajpats. Grants of this kind may hare been made, but they were 
probably much added to by tho Kolis, as it was a common practice 
with men of this class to hire a field from the manager of a villago, 
and after paying rent for a year or two, trnsting to tho timidity of 
tho other villagers, to declare that it was family, hdjriiia land. Somo 
of tho grants of Giis class, especially those called or tracker’s 
land, had another orimn. Tlicy wore given in reward for tracking 
thieves nnd to mako too holder responsible for all thefts traced to 
tho village. As a rnlo conditions of this kind wero neglected or 
deniedt jTo this, class may bo added dMnm, a general term for 
lands acquired, cither by usurpation or encroachment nnd kept by 
tho injuring the villngo manager. 

' Of gr^s' sfindo-iri rowaari-ior' villsgo services besides the^apid or 
tracker's land, .’word fftsdtta, Mna,fanealia, aUdjidfiVt. PaadHa, 
originally religinus "gTOtta to Brahmans and Bhfits, to temples and to 

‘ Bom. Gov. BaU CXrr.,J51M06. 
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clinritable institutions, cnino to bo nppliotT to grants by village 
ninnagors to sub-illrision nTid village olliccrs. Granla of this kind 
wore goncmlly marked by the iiame of the holder’s oflicc as desdi or 
Bupcrintcndent’s pasdi’hi, nnu'ii or assistant snpeiintcndent’b 7 m 8 ititn, 
and rdi'iinia or vatclinmn’s jmfiiila. The holder would seem to have 
boon allowed to dispose of the land ns ho pleased. When the first 
grant was disposed of, the ofiico cither fell into disuse or was 
supported by fresh grants of land. JIdria tho victim’s field, ranvalia 
the w.arrior’s field, and jwlui tho tombstone field, were grants mado 
by village officers in return for loss of life in the cause of tho 
village. IFana was land granted to tho family of a man slain in 
guarding tho village ; rnnvaiia land granted to the family of a villager 
slain in an attack on some ouemy ; and jnUia a field granted that tho 
family of a religious man, a Brdlimnn or a Bhiit, who had killed 
himself in the intercbt of tho village, might set up a tomb in lus 
honour. 

Of grants made by villngo managers to relievo tho pressure of 
Govennnent demands, tho chief woro veehdinn land sold, and 
gininia land mortgaged. Lands dis|) 0 ‘^cd of in this svay were held 
either rentfroe or subject to a qmtrcnt.* The mortgaged lands 
were of t hreo kinds : simple, where the property svas to bo held till 
tho debt was paid; rnlatdfinm, srhero after paying interest tho 
produce of the land was to go to clear off tho bond ; ndcra, where 
III a certain time tho land was to go bncktothomortgjigor; and ran, 
where tho hind was pledged by tlio owner but not handed over 
unless ho failed to pay. liuriiig the time of Mnrdthn exactions, tho 
practice of making tlic'O grants was carricil so far, that in 1801 in 
Kadiad of 31,-lfiU acres only 10,183, and in Niip/ld of 70iC acres 
only 1042 paid Government n'se'^ment. A large number of tlic=o 
grants wore fnuidulcnl. Tho .'ale or mortgage was nnniinnl. 'flio 
village managers paying a quitrent, tilled the land or transferred 
it to their own names with an entry that they had been received in 
exebnugo for some valuable cou'idomtion. 

Cultivators of Government, falpat, lands in peaceful, nird, 
villages, gcnorally held them under one of three tenures. Tho 
commonest was for tho cnllisTitor to have n certain area of land 
allotted to him, some of it good, some of it middling, and somo of it 
poor. lie paid only on tho land under actual cultivation ; and so 
long as he paid, it was understood that ho could not ho turned out. 
Tho second was known ns hlnUnh'tnd! or the holding system. 
Under it the cultivator held a poqiclual lea* c of some very good soil 
and with it n I'hnro of inferior lull very lightly faxol land. A 
certain sum was fixed on tho entire holding, and this liml to he paid 
whether or not it wasall tilled, Awipcrior form of tho /;li<!latt>imro 
was when tlio allotment of land was called vrJdn. • On tho iillotted 
land a very high assessment, in sotim cases six tiillcs ns mlich ns it 
would naturally pay, u’us charged. Tho amount of land allotted to 
each call ivator, varying from half an ■acre t» two acres, depended 

• Qnifrout*, /itlnt, varif J Iremnhn' ptnfo an acn totljefnll acteiye eliarge. 
Oncf put on, the nnitrent traa crnrcal]} kept and eomctunca raiaci— Mr. tt lUiamaon, 
IViai. Got. litho. Vapera; M?, 14. 
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cliiefly on tho alienated land in hie hands, which ho continued to 
hold either rentfreo or eubjcct to a qnitrent. If his state improved, 
ho was forced to add to his share of veJiia, and if nnlnckj’, ho was 
allowed to give some up. Tho holder of veJita land was part- 
owner of the village. He could mortgage tho land, and unless 
the Government raised tho village payment, his rent could not he 
increased. In villages where tho area of Govornmentland was too 
small to supply a share for each cultivator, the quantity required was 
taken from the alienated land, and in return a quitreut was paid to 
the owner. In idllages where, after the lots were distributed, some 
Government land remained over, a rate of payment was fixed, and 
tho land, called IcJiotia, was distributed among tho vehta holders. 
In villages inhabited only by shareholders tho balance of tho 
alienated land was assessed and distributed in the same way as khotia 
land.^ The principle of ockta and Mata lands, tho allotment of a 
certain area of greatly over-assessed land, was the same. Both 
were remnants of the perfect sharehold or n or »a village described 
below. Both in sharehold and in w/ita villages tho body of owners 
were liable for the whole Government demand. They differed in this, 
that in a perfect sharehold or narm village each member paid 
occording to his hereditary share ; in a vchia village the share varied 
according to the member's power to pay. In a khdidlandi village 
the management was in tho hand of a eontractor or Government 
ofiicer and tho joint responsibility had ceased. The third practice 
was W the cultivator to take out a written lease, ganvat, engaging 
to till the land for one year. This land, lying in most cases 
beyond the enclosed parts m the village, was too poor to have fixed 
holders. It was generally tillod by vjiarvadias or workmen from a 
neighbouring village.’ If a cultivator kept on tilling tho same 
field for several years, he would have to take out a running lease or 
chain ganvat. Under this arrangement there was no regular cess, 
bighuti, for the different qualities of land; tho rate varied with 
tho crop, or each field had its own rate. Unless he gave notice, a 
cultivator had to pay the cess on all tho land he held.’ 

Except Government grants and hereditary shares, the lands were 
not the property of the holders ; they were let out to the cultivators by 
the village headmen. If the cultivator failed to pay his share, his 
crops, and except his tools, his property were attached. Government 

r A -^Ingo e 9 _ hdd wai caDeJ narra. It difTcred from tlie onlinarv nana, 
becaoso tbs divuion was not oa in tbo ordinitty form according to tbo regular Hindn 
mles of division, but was according to the holder's means. Captain Itohcrtson circs 
this as an example of tho dotoils of a lefita holding. Sdmdds I&rardis of tbo villngo 
of Majtial holds altogether SG acres of land, and pays a rent of £14 18s. (Its. 149) 
Of the 66 acres ono and a half of fefite land paid £10 4s. (Ea. 102); IG notes of quit 
rcntland'paid £4 14». (Es. 47); and 40 acres were held rentfrec.— iCaira Ontword 
Bev.'BhoV,‘1821* • - . - 

2 Mr. Wfllinmuon, Bom. Gov. Litho. Papers., 149, 5. Leases wore also granted 
in certain special'casca. • In the smiiE state of Kaira tho land was (1804) leased to' 
the cultiratbrs for temt of from three to five years, tho cnltiratora engaging to pay 
dtherlialtof thecrspihtund or itS' money value. It was also tho custom fOT'a 
rcTonno farmer when' ho found n rillago mined or waste to lease it. The lessee 
migh^apin ont tlm lands of the viEngo in leases.— Col. Walker (1804) Bom, 

- a Cspk'Bohcrtson, ^iro Bov. Outward Book, 1821, • 
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recovering one>ciglitli in addition to tlieir regular sliarc of the prodnee. 
Still the cultivator liad prescriptive riglits and was seldom turned 
out of land wliioli lio or his family had long held. "Wlion too hard 
pressed* his usual resource, both in Govciniment and in alienated 
villages, was to move into another district, and either settle there or 
wait till his grievance was redressed. Revenue farmers sometimes 
agreed to prevent these movements, refusing to give immigrants 
work ; but ns n rule they wore not slow to make use of the services of 
any workman who wanted employment. 

The villagers’ payments were of two kinds ; a rental or jama, and 
cesses vera or Iwat. The land tax was paid cither in kind by n 
division of the produce called hluigiatdi, or by an acreage rate, 
ligliolL IVhcn paynnent was taken in kind, the produce was 
divided by the Government agent and the village headman. The 
division was madccithcrin the hold, the Icaltar sy.stcm, ® or in the village 
farmyard, the hhalvad system. Though in different places it varied 
to some extent, except in the case of Kolis, hlusnliniins, and other 
unskilled cultivators who paid specially easy rates, the Government 
share was held to bo one-half of the rain crop nud from one-third to 
one-fifth of the dry weather crop if raised by irrigation. From their 
share of the produce the cultivators had generally to pay the village 
officers* annllownucoin grain, and in some cases tv clmrgo for moving 
the grain to hcadquartera. As regards the ncroago rate, higkoti, 
there weroromnins of the old measurements of Rtija Todnr Mai, tho 
Emperor Akbar’s surveyor (lS83-lo90),« A record of tho areas was 
kept, and though disregarded by tho Mnrdtlids, his rates were still 
cherished by tho people. Under tho ilnr&lhns the rent depended on 
several considerations. First, tho character of the soil, the londs being 
divided into three classes and paying rent according to their fertility. 
Second, tho kind of crop grown, Jnillet paying from 10s. to 12». nn 
acre, and sugarcane from 15s. to 30s. A third point was tho distance 
of tho field from tho village site ; and n fourth, tho distance of tho 
village from n market. For tho benefit of the less skilled class of 
cnltivators, Kolis, hlnsolmtins, nud others, two special forms of 
payment were in use, one a uniform acre cess called ghatldehda, tho 
other a lump snm or iulhadsahmi on tho entire bolding. 

Besides tho laud tax many cesses, vrrda, were enforced, those on 
ploughs, carts, cattle, and horses, fnlliug on landholders; and those 


1 Mr. Williiinioii (18215) mentions n costnin at Mcliina>liiln(l that innst Inwe prcsseil 
bard on tho cuitvvatora. At tho lieginnin;' of tho field Fc.vson their ploughs were 
tnkcii mill kqit till they agreed to till n ccrt.iin nrca of lond. 

! Of the Inffnr system there wore three vsritties, iih/io, when the crop was v.iliicA 
stnnding ; uga, when Uio cron wna Miliicd cut ; nnd sn cstiinnlo or «/df founded on tho 
cxaniinntion of a {lortion of the field. — lloni. Oov. Kev. Scl., XI., Id. , 

s In NnAiid (1803) tho cullivntors out of their Imlf, piiid from every, nMn .of 
forty pounds, If pounds to Goverrment, 4 pound to fho Tilhgu o^oulitsuts, j pound to 
the hruduicn. and f pound to the incKengcm. — Bora. Gov.-Rel., _XAXIV.,fiO. 

s Ilxccpt Kapadvnnj fho whole of tho present Knim distiict-wonid rcemtolmvo 
licon measured hy Todar Mai. Though tho ^slom is nql certainly known, tho 
raeasurcmciits arc said fo Iiavo been : five cuiiits, moasuied by tlie arras of five dificrint 
men, form ono risnfsi itwcnly tfirrfAi*, ono m*a;nnd a,squnro, jncaauring twenty 
txmdf each way, one bigha. Todar Mol's rettlcmcnt is opid to have contlnned,jo 
force imitl the death of tho Eniycror Aurangaoh (I707.).7-Bonj. Qov. ScJ., Kew ffcncs, 
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on sliopB, trades, houses, and hearths, on the non-landholding 
dosses.* The object of Uso cesses on tillage was to draw a revenue 
from rontfreo land. To prevent the paynaGnt of cesses bearing too 
hard on the tenant of revonuo paying land, a reduction of the land 
tax equal to the amount of the cess was often made. _ Besides the 
indirect cesses rentfreo lands were made to contribute in two ways, 
by an acreage quitront or salami, and by a varying cess or svdd 
on Government cnltivatora who tilled rontfreo lands. 

There were four forms of village government. The commonest 
known ns the simple, seja, form, was for the village headman to 
engage annually for the payment of a certain sum to Goyemment, 
TJio headman realized the amount of the demand according to the 
established rates and customs of the village, the rights of the owners 
of alienated lands and of cultivators of every sort remaining 
unchanged. The profits of a good year w’ontto the headman and he 
had to bear any loss from failure of crops or short tillage. Another 
form of management, common in the richer Eaira villages, was the 
narva or share system. Under this the headman’s responsibility was 
divided among tlio members of his family* In such cases the differ- 
ent branches of the fondly were traced bock, to their common 
ancestor, and tbo villago divided into os lUany shares, hhdg, ns that 
ancestor had sons. Bach sharo was mado over to the represontotives 
of ono son, and they divided it into as many lots as thero wore men 
in their branch. The head of each bi'anoh was called hhdgddr or 
pateZ. Ha octed for the other shareholders, but interfered in no woy 
with their management of their shares. Sometimes the headman’s 
family tilled tho whole villago. In other cases thero was only one 
shareholder in each branch, and again the shares wore occasionally 
sold and outsiders brought in. \^ien there was only om share- 
holder in a branch, it was common for him to have under him dsdmis 
or mon who did tho actual work of tillage. Though tho shareholder 
might turn him out, tho power was seldom used, and the snb-tonant 
was as a rule well off. Tho sharer supplied him with a house, cattle, 
and manure, and advanced him monc^. Ho generally paid in kind, 
and it suited tho sharer to use him well as he then had time to take 
part in villago politics and stir up disputes, the chief pleasures of his 
life.* Every year the Government demand, dnltdo, was divided 
equally among all tlie branches, and in every branch each share- 
holder hod a lot, p/idZa, assigned to him- If ho failed to pay, he 
forfeited his right to the land, and the otber sharers might force him 
to give it up. But even though ho gave up his sharo and left the 
villago, a shareholder might como back and on paying compensation 


* Tlio ohioE cesses were tlio ploogli t.w, ha} finth lero ; ttio deficit tax, JJiot 
vtro j tUo Water tax, jxini rero, generally on novicoii»crs ; the nrme cess, dAdrrila nro, 
on tnrbulent* nnd warlike classes ; tliocareasc tav, pot nro, paid by t.mnors for 
dead animalir; tlirflbavo tnx,’rnja nro, for right to cut crops; the ICdthis taxor 
Idthi pAX nro, at liftt’a honlribnlioH to hoy'off tho Kithis, nftersrards made part of 
the Government revenue'; n ttil lax, jnehhi WW>,'oa‘ bullocks and buffaloes ; a trade 
tax, i-asaieero. (Mfe.lViiniinaan,-Oonitr*T.L!th6,'P!ipef8,149, 17.) Insome places 
.each person paid his 'bWiftdx ;'ia othc^ the i&atlnian of a class paid the whole class 
assessment and settled bow tnuch taOhdalnily sionl^'tivA'! 

* Captain Kohertson, Eaira Rev. Outward Bookr K!!ll t- 
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claim. Ills land. The responsibilifcy for other sharers was not always Chapter y nf- 

enforced.^ Sometimes the loss in lapsed, parela, shares was so L^d 

heavy, that the solvent sharers wore nnabla to meet it. In such cases Administration. 

the lapsed share was managed by Government.® When, as often 

happened, the shares did not include the whole village arable land, 

the balance called the undivided, majniun, land was managed for organizatioB. 

Government by the headman, bhagdar. Except when they bought 

one of the shares, strangers almost never cultivated in a sharehold 

village. The whole village site was parcelled among the shareholders, 

and no new comer could find a house.® 

The two other forms of village manag[ement were only occasionally 
resorted to. The first called tjdra or farm, was to let the 
village to any stranger willing to agree to higher terms than those 
offered by the village headman. The other called direct, literally 
detailed or kacha management, was to keep the management in the 
hands of Government officers ; the headman or some one else chosen 
by Government settling with the cultivators and collecting their rents 
without any avowed profit or any responsibility for the amount. 

Farming and direct management could be introduced both in simple 
and in sharehold villages. In a simple village managed by Govern- 
ment direct, the settlement was with the cultivators. If it was farmed, 
the farmer took the place of Government. In a sharehold village 
managed direct. Government set aside the bhagddr or headman and 
collected from each patiddr or sharer, leaving him to settle with his 
sab-tenants, If a joint village was farmed, the farmer might either 
settle with the heodinan or manage the village direct. In eitW 
case his solo source of profit was the undivided or majmtin land, the 
rest being in effect already farmed to the sharers.'* 

Each year generally in January when the crops wore well 
advanced, the revenue farmers and the district revenue officers, from 
the state of the crops and the amount paid in the former year, fixed 
the season’s demand. A provision was always made for reductions 
in the event of disturbances, and when the prospects of the season 
failed an allowance was given. The amount fixed, the headmiin wns 
held responsible for its payment and wns called on to name n Bh/lt as 
his security. The headman then arranged -ivith the villagers whnt 
each had to pay and took security trom them. The assessment, 

Bometiraes in money, sometimes in kind, wns paid by instalments, 
the instalments being genor.ally calculated to moot tho cultivator’s 


> Mr. 'Williamson, Horn. Gov. T.UI 10 , Papers, 149, C. 

’ Mr. Willmmnon, Horn. Qov, LiUin. PaporB, 149,2. 

> Further details of the Bharchohl villn"o nyiitcin arc given in tho Ilronah Stntiatical 
Aceount (Bom. Gar. II., 483). Tlie almrca of a villngo woio for convonioiieo j.opt aa 
anmis or parts of n rupee. Mr. WilliamniMi Riven tho oxninnlo of Sniiilesnr in Petldd, 
Tine village had Bovon liranchcB, rncli with n twolvo dnan ahnria To cnoh rfnim Was 
nttoched n hiylidn 18 raiilt, IC'Sof them Qovemiuont land, ei)<1 2'IQ lontfioo, or 
J.'iO.'i hiahrla in all. iJeHidca this thoro weio 40.1 '6 Uijiuli of niifliviiloil land, or a 
grand total of 1908*5 hiyhthi, Tim Goveiiinieiit iloinapd on cnoh of tlio rovoii luniioiioB 
was Hb. 1080 orlta. 9i) on raohono rlMBsalinre, UUxBl tlisnninhor ofouiiifHim 
nlinrcs, gives 11b. 7500, Bud thiB with Its. 294 from the niiiiivlilod land, givca n 
total village payment of Hi. 786f— Bom, flov, Litlio, Papers, 149, 8. 

* Hast Iiiilia Papers, III., JI80.(I^I. 
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convenicnco and made to fall about tlio scaBon of miping.’ If llie 
licndinan failed to pay liis in<itn1inciil , llic cmp was UBiiidly nltucljed by 
tlie Govonimcnt manager, IcmmivM'ir, orliii. agent, and ono-linlf was 
kept and llio other half rotnniod. To reap and again to cariy the 
crop homo, tho headman Imd to get the rovenue fanner’s Jeayc.* 
On a village, backward in paying its contrihation, n fine was levied, 
or a mesponger hilletted. 'Jlio billet, molitnl, at (ho ravonuo farmer’s 
disorotion, roprcfontcd a daily fine varying from Sr, to .UO (Ri 1- 
Rp. 100). A trooper Imsidcs hia horpo's feed ivas paid one shilling 
a day, and a footman received his food and one alulling.’ 

'I’ho land rovenno collecting stag woro flio manager, himdritddrj 
tho Bub-diviaion Baperintendent, deiidi, the snb.divi'-ion arcomitant, 
wnymndar, tho assistant superintendent, rtmiii ptilrl, the village 
headman and aceonntant, and their pecnritica. Under the Jlarilthiis 
tho Inmdwddr wna aometimes nimply a Gorermaent agent or 
mannger, peeing that tho rovcmio farmer was not miMwing his jinwcra 
and receiving from liim his yearly payment, ami in other cases ho 
was both Government agent and revenue farmer. Ilis lease was 
generally for a term of from five to seven year-s, and ns a HOiirce of 
rcrcimo rathor than n means of jostirc, tho civil and criminal 
management of the district was plated under his ch.srgu.^ Of Piih- 
division officers the SHperintendent or ihi’ili guarded village interests, 
kept open the channels of justice, piiw that the ctillivnlors were not 
oppressed, looked after villngo improrements, and where ncce?sar)‘ 
made advances for sowing. On InknU of Gorermnent, ho snperiu- 
tended tho villugo headmen, Mipplied all local details likely to help 
in fixing the rovenno, and settled homidary and oilier village ’dispntes. 
Under British nianagcnieut the (hmin lost nhnovl all their power 
and position.' On the other hand, tho nm/miidars or siib-divi'lon 
accountants ns xegistrara of district ruKil statistics, formed a most 
nsoM part of tho Britiph land revenue pystem. In 1821 Government 
wrote that it was their nnxions rtesiro to cpiablisli or rcrivo this olfiro 
and mahilnin it in n state of efficiency.' Tho «min pnhf, thodesai'e 
nssi.stant, inspected tho dilTcrcnt village accoiinls and pettlemcnfp. 
Though jn those ofllcc.s tho son generally Kucccedctl tho father, 
tho practice svas tolerated rather than admitted ns a right, 'riieso 
sub-dirisioinil officers formed a well-to-do class. Besides Ihcirvillngo 
foes, rfnaliiXM, most of them had, chiefly by taking land in mortgage, 
acquired considerablo estates. But tliongli known ns camtnddrSj 
they had no claim to tho exorcise of separato pirisdiction.' 

Tho villngo headmen, patcls, tho medium of intcrconrso between 


' IViin. Gar, 8cl. XXXIX., 10 

*Boiij.G(iv.Scl.X.X.XLX., 7 . » Bom. Gov. Sal. XXXIX 57. 

‘ In ISOS, at tho V'"'“ tho tnoalcr of the districts north of tiio Mahi, of nine 
manafira, fis'o— boihdd, MdUr, Slahndha, Bholha, and Goj;ba— srero siinidy nceuta 
IT.: <‘5’' thosuprn-ision of the tevcmie farmer, ond lisc- 
Jaeira, jjijiimr, Kadi, >dpid, aod Bhandhiika—srcre farmers as well as asents. Tho 

Mahndba and farmer of Kaita.—ll()m. Gov. Bor. Kec.dS 
Of loOt), > ii - , ^ 

* An diowiuico is to bo Snade to tho rfrsifiv nnd- they aro by dcgrccf to ho done 

ai'™y.— Bom. Gov. feller, Bov; BMit.iJ 070 of 1821. ' 

Bom. Gov. fetter, Key. Dept.; 10,0 oflBSf, • « Bom. Gov. Bel, XXXLX, 25. 
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tlie rovenuo farmer or manager, Icamdvkdar, and the cnlfcivators, 
were tlie great agents for fixing the village payments. They govern- 
ed the village, managed its affairs, and settled its disputes. Each 
villngo had generally a head family whoso members were called 
imlcl. But among them were ono or two of special capacity, tho 
matddars or signers, who alone had tho right to sign the village 
agreements. TJio position was hereditary, and though as ptife/s they 
hold no land, most of thorn were well off, with in some cases estates 
large enough to raise tho owner to the rank of landlord or mminddr} 
Tho villagers made them presents of grain, and in return for their 
services, they received from the manager or revenue farmer a 
yearly allowance depending on tho help they had given and amounting 
in some cases to as much as £G00 (Bs. GOOO).^ Under the head- 
man was the village accountant, tnhUi. This oilicc had ceased to bo 
of any consequence. Uo was little more than tho headman’s clerk 
and rvas paid by a grain allowance from tho villagers.® 

Tho realization of tho revenue was protected by an elaborate 
system of sureties. Sureties were of two classes, the Bhat, and the 
money-lender, viaiiotidur. The position of tho Bhdt was very import- 
ant. In unsettled villages tho chief, and in settled villages tho 
headman or manager, from their fccVing oi aBhfit's personal sanctity 
were, by any threat of his to sit starving before them or to wound 
himself, in almost all cases forced to carry out their agreements. For 
tho further security of Government and to ensure tho prompt pay- 
ment of tho revenuo, a certain class of usurers became, in return for 
a premium, manoti, of twenty-five per cent, sureties to tho villagers 
for tho payment of their rent. This custom which bad reached its 
greatest height in Dholka prevailed in nil tho ceded districts. 

In Colonel Walker’s opinion, tho Jlairilthn system had tho merit 
of being simple and well oilcnlated to ensure tho recovoiy of tho 
revenue. On tho other hand, tho demand was uncertain and the 
system liablo to abuse and burdensome to the cultivator, who besides 
paying high rates had to support his surotics. 

Section n.— 1803-18/8. 

Since the district c.amc under British rule, its land administration 
may be roughly divided into three periods ; the first from 1803 to 
1814, when tho revenues of village groups and single villages were 
farmed to men of capital and village headmen ; the second from 
1814 to 1802, when details of villngo management wero collected and 
by degrees landholder’s liabilities made simpler, fairer, and more 
certain j tho third since 1802, when tho rovenuo survey system was 
introduced. 

Tho first year’s (1803) management was successful with receipts 
slightly in advance of tho estimates.* By preserving tho public 


1 Bom, Gov. Sd., XX.\1X., 4. ' * Bom. Gov. ScI., XX.\lX., 5. 

^ I5oin« GoVi Scl«i XXXI\.» 4. < ■ * * , 

* ^0 increase wan in Kadilil from £22,5w to £23,103 ; in MAtar from £13,000 to 
£13,473 j and in Malmdia from £ll,Q00 to £lf,G00. 
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> Chapter Vm pence, stopping illegal exactions, granting loans for the tillage of 
I^d orsible waste, and recovering illegally sold Government land, Colonel 
Administration. T^alter calculated tbat in four or fivo years tlio revenue miglit bo 
, 0 ,, doubled.^ Regarding tbefuturo management of the district. Colonel 
Walker (1805, 6th July) was of opinion that the' tribute of the Rajput 
Changes. Koli chiefs should not be increased ; that they should bo called 

on to furnish securitios for good behaviour; be forced to give up 
criminals and engage never to sholtor public enemies ; that much of 
the illegolly alienated Government land should, as was the practice 
under the Mardthds, be recovered by oCering tbe holders two-thirds 
or three-fourths of what they had paid ; and except that the district 
revenue maonger, Icamdvisddr, should ccaso to farm tho revenuo 
and become entirely a Government agent, tho Maratha system of 
revenue management should, until tho state of tho country was well 
known, bo continued.^ Mr. Digglo, appointed Collector in 1805, mot 
with considerable diifioultics in his first year of oiEco, A force of 
two hundred men had to be sent against tho hlnhi Kolis, who refused 
to pay their tribute, and in the quieter villages distress was caused 
by money-lenders raking np old debts and trying to recover them 
under tho strict provisions of tho English law. During tho next 
elevenyears (1805-1815) Colonel Walker's counsel against changing 
tho form of revenuo management was carefully toUowod.® The 
district wos distributed over now sub-divisions, each a suitable 
charge for a^ monagar, kamdvisddr.* Villages continued to bo 
farmed, some in groups, chiofly to tho hereditaiy district ofBccrs, 
desdis and aminpateli, and others singly, ns o rule to tlioii' headmen.® 
Except that tho practice of requiring securitios was gi’adnally given 
up,® that the Government supervision wos stricter, and that more 
readiness was sliown in hearing complaints and checking abuses, tho 
revenue management remained almost entirely unchonged. One 
of tho first matters that pressed for settlement was the claims of 
the superior landholders, girdsxds. Tlieir way of levying their 
demands by force caused much unonsinoss. In 1808 Mr. Digglo^ 
described them as of barbarous spirit, referring right to the spear 


in 22. I” proof of tliii hocites tho case of IfadiiS vrith 

lO.OMaorcaof Tvastooroblo land and 10,000 .acres of illecally nlionatod laudnblo 
toci^Iicr at ordinary rates to yield n yearly rorenno of £27,128. 

»^m. Gov. Rev. Roe., 48 of 1803, 1035—1059. 

Few fnnovatians vvere made and actual pemession itm not diatnrbod. The ■wise 

were acted on uith tho 

S^o Papere 14^'? Malcolm's Minnto of IStli October 1830.— Bom. Gov. 

• * **"’ “we very excellent servants vrere found. Tho 

IMon^vX? Tulv ^ Varactor and local knowledge 

(Colonel Walker, July Cth, 18^) and m tho next year Mr. DiEcle wonlortbcnia 

Govenunont^servants en%ging«r-“ 


hrasse xavva AkUVa JAVUef U1 iOVV> - - - 

I OonsnltetioM, 25th August 1813, No. 33, atirtod in East India Papers^ UL, 725. 
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rather than to any deed. Most of their claims, one of the chief of 
■which was hag money, Icothli girds, were forms of blackmail. They 
increased their demands in the mostnnfair way. Sometimes village 
headmen arranged with the girdsia to raise his claim on the 
village, the headman at first sharing the spoil, bnt in the end the 
girdsia gaining the whole, hir. Diggle thought that their claims 
could not he denied, as they would join together and find easy shelter 
in the woods and ravines near the Mahi. He suggested that instead 
of being allowed to levy their claims from the villagers, girdsids 
should be paid from the Government treasuries. As Government 
pensioners, they would, he thought, lose much of their importance. 
In 1811 Ml'. Bowles began to act on this proposal. His first task was 
to get the non-resident girdsids of Kapadvanj to agree that their 
claims should be paid by Government and afterwards the principle 
was extended to the local claimants. In 1816 Captain Bobertson 
reported that in Matnr, Mahudiia, Nadidd, and Hdpdd, arrangements 
had been,.made, and that ns settled in 1814-15, the total yearly cost 
came to £2066 (Rs. 20,660].^ All farther claims were subjected to 
the strictest scrutiny and very few were brought forward. At the 
same time that they agreed to be paid their claims from the Govern- 
ment treasuries, the girdsids were made to famish security for good 
behaviour, bound to help in suppressing gang robberies, and warned 
that any breach of the peace would entail a forfeiture of their 
allowance. 

Between 1803 and 1815, chiefly from the spread of tillage, the land 
revenue rose from £130,015 to £182,187 (Rs. 13,00, 150-Rs. 18,21 ,870), 
the advance on the original rentals amounting in Gaikwdr lands to 
twenty-seven and in Peshwa lands, where former supervision had 
been laxer, to ninety per cent.* From 1812 to 1815 was a time of 
groat prosperity. The Kdlhidwdr and north Gujarat famine of 1818 
and 1814 raised produce prices nearly threefold, and as there was 
no failure of crops in Kaira, much wealth poured into the district.^ 

The fifty years from 1814 to 1863 began with tho inquiry into 
the details of village management and the discovery of much 
irregularity and fraud. In some of the following years especially in 
the settlement of 1819, tho Government demand was greatly 
enhanced.* Helped by tho unusually high value of field produce, tho 
new rates were not at first found oppressive. But with tho return of 
ordinaiy prices complaints of over-assessment becamo general. In 
1826 and 1827 tho rates wore lowered, and in spito of a falling 
market, this relief sufficed till in 1831 and 1832 grain fell to less than 
half of its average money value. Among tho agricnllural population 
distress was most keen and widespread. Groat part of the revenue 
could not bo collected, and complaints ceased only after some years 


* Eait India Papers, III., 720. . • Hnm. Dcs. of Hintl.,*!.^ C90._ 

* Stilict rnpeo prices rose from fifty-fivo ponnils in 1811 io fifteen pounds in 1812. 

* Withoutnny addition of ferritory, ihe fsqd rovennn rose in ISIU from £ 151,770 
to £172,731. This increase is traced to thre«'«on»ees; tho levelling of a'sessments, 
tho <U«covcry ol hidden rovenno, andthospirSdnEtiliaso,— Bom, Gov, Itcc, 147 of 
1820,374. 
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of froo romifisions, large rent reiluoUons, nnJ liiglicr grain prioe?. 
From 1838 to 1818 wno a fni'rly proHjicroiis limu willi modPtnto 
rates iintl steady jiricos. Then, after some years of clie.ap grain 
nnd geiioml depression, eanin in 1857 n detn.'in<l for prodnee, and this 
continuing for fivo years, misod the district to innch comfort 
nnd wenltli. During this titno liy fixing (he rcnlfil ns far as 
porsiblu according to the smliio of the land, by removing ccs-.es, 
nnd by granting lenses, Government tried to make the land tat fair, 
simple, nnd nnelinnging. Bad sen«t>n«, hw ])rirc<, nnd the fear of 
sacrificing ros'cmio prevented thco aims from heing fully rarra-d 
out. Still liy the steadily growing knoivledgo of the district and 
by tho constant incjiiiry ami supervision of di“triet ofiieers single 
cases of over-jircoMiro svero rorrcctcd, rates svere erinidizcd, nnd t!>o 
grounds of nsac-ssinent MinpUfied. 

This period (1814-1863) may bo eonveniently din'ded into two 
sections, before and after 1831 nnd 1832, j’earh of great agricultural 
depression. During the first section (181 1-1830) the chief event was, 
in 1817, the mldition to tho district of tlio Land'- of l*elli»d. Tliisra, 
Bhntnj, nnd Knimdvniq. Of these territories I’etlad, now Bor-nd, svas 
at tho time of acquisition, cnJtivatedliken ganlen, the hoiises well 
liiiilt and handsome, nnd tlio slock of cattle largi-. Jliit svjth nil this 
phow of wealth Bortad was rack-rented. fJcseii of its sliarelioid 
villages had hcolcon dtnvn.atid (hewant of waste land made distrm 
all tho keener.* In Th/iTn the poil was poor nnd badly tilled, and 
tho cultivators lazy nnd niiselUed.s Knpndvniij wis in' n svrotehed 
disorderly stale. Prom their retreats among tho Mahi rarines, 
Kolis svero in tlio linhit of rallying in large hoilics mid hura'-iing 
their quieter neighbotirp. Tlio j>opu1.stimi was scanty, nnd tho 
cultismtion slovenly. Except Knp.advanj, tho villages were little 
nioro llmti lemnoraiy hamlets of the most wretched hut«. So 
unsettled was tho general feeling, that the Kolis- lu-cd to cut their 
crops bofore they were ripe, nnd earn n living by e.srting soap to 
Broach and cotton to irnfwa. 

As regards prodneo prires between 18M-nnd lS-30, the district 
passed through three terms of about fivo years each. From 1814 
to 1819 a time of clioiip grain, then till 182-5 high prices, mid bvun 
1825 to 1830 n rapid fall, ending with prices lower tliaii they had 
been sinco tho hegiiining of tho cenlary,* 

Tho chief ndminiitmtivo measures of this period were, in 181 -i, the 
cstoblishment of a regular stuff of paid village nccountonts, bildfA-t, 
nnd hctwcon 1820 nnd 1826 the detailed wirvcy of great part of tho 
district. From being hereditarj' village oHicer.s, the chief or liead- 
man’s clork«, tho village accountants were made paid Gnveniinent 
BcrVants and agents. The now accountants were appointed both to 


> Mr. Hare’s a-'iinrlpriSK. - ' - • • 

s Coir«tot-« wliotl, in. 'Juna iset. ' OC tevcnty-five rinafca, thirty m ere poirefal, 

ilurtocntiDCa^y, *• «» f ^ i # 
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Fottlcd, r<w/i, and tonnsettlccl, OTc7(i’as,'\'illages. In nnsottlcd villages Chapter VJil. 
they collected tlie dues from tho cliiof’s tenants, and except an allow- 
aiicc of twenty per cent loft to the chief, made over tho revenne to Administration- 
Government. The wisdom of this change was doubtful ; the chiefs jsiwsso. 
independence in his oto village, so carefidly respected during the 
early j’ears of British rule, was at an end, and he suffered at once Changes, 
from a loss of position and of revenue. Complaints were frequent, 
and it was not found possible to appoint accountants to all their 
villagcs.i^ To the settled villages the change would seem to have been 
well suited. The farming system was attended by loss both to tho 
Government and to the bulk of tho cultivators, and by many evils to 
the higher class of villagers. Government lost boc.auso its officers 
had no knowledge of village resources and little power to prevent tho 
headman alienating or misappropriating them.® Tho bulk of the 
husbandmen suffered because the headmen, unchecked in distributing 
the village rental, leaving thomsolves and their connections 
free, recovered almost tho whole from tho lower class of land- 
holders,® and though in some ways they profited by tho system, the 
rich villagers suffered greatly hy their keen unscmpnlous rivalry for 
hcadsliip.* At first the change mot with much opposition. It 
greatly reduced tho power and position of tho nativo suh-division 
rewnuo officers, and to a less degree affected tho authority of the 
rillago headmen. These two powerful bodies joining roused tho reli- 
gious olassos to opposition. But the mass of tho villagers approved 
the measure, and opposition gradually died away.® A. fresh set of 
difficulties arose from the failings of tho now accountants. Equally 
exposed to temptation, they wore not less dishonest than those w’hoso 
places they had taken. At the same time tho post was unpopular, 
and the supply of men fit to do tho work was so small that the 
Collector was forced to pass somewhat lightly over their mi sdemoan- 
onrs. In spite of those defects the accountants’ inquiries supplied 


1 No ncconntnnts or police paltla were introduced into tho mehvM viilages. — 
K-ut Indiii Papers, III., CS4. 

8 Headmen alienated lands either by sole or mortrogo to memhers of tho 
TcUgions classes. The rcccircrs were entered ns tho owners, but the headman continued 
to hold and till tho land, p.aying only a small sum to tho nominal mantcc. Head- 
men also misaiiproprialed revenues for lapsed or lease alienated lands. — Bom. Gov. 
llcv. Jlcc. 140 of lb20, 30.S and SOS. 

’ With this object tho hodmen prepared the most varied and elaborate accounts, 
showing only tho total S’illage contnbntion and carefnlly concealing the amounts 
n.aid by the different s’illagors,— Bom. Qiiv. Hov. Eco. 149 of 1820, 380. 

* In the struggles for tlio post of village manager, every village vmi filled srith 
parties, wasting their timoand money, lianging about those in power. In these rivalries 
every moral principle and obligation were disregnrdcd. licagncs formed one day 
and cementeo by the most sacred oaths n ore broken tho next, and even assassins wore 
employed to murder riv-sls who could not otherwise he removed.— Bom. Gov. Pov. 
Eoc. 149 of 1820, 382, 401. ^ ^ ^ 

5 Bom. Gov. Eov. Eco., 149 of 1820, 410, 411.— Tho opposition was keenest nt 
Nadidd. There, under tlio detdit’ influence, tho headmen refused to coUcct tho 
revenues. An assistant collector. Captain Bamewall, waststnt to'-«ttango a settle- 
ment direct with tho cultivntorg. The resnit was. most isatisfactoryr opposition was 
broken down, and much usetul' information (;ollceted.--£aBt Ipflia Papers, III., 733. 
In connection with theig opposition to this ippnsiirc, four of tho Xfndiid Desdis 
were in 1 814 convicted of conspiracy nqd sentcncedto fl W years’ imprisonment and to a 
fine of XIOOO. In 1818, tho lino wjis tcmittqd pnd the prisoners released.— Kaiin 
Vaten settlement report, l6th Tobfaery 18G5. 
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Chapter Vm. jnatorkls for Iho cffocJnal control of %olIngo mmingcra. In Rattling 
T~a ^^lln"cs on tlio now fij'slcm tlio-v-illagc oSl)cii‘'oa wore ns a rule jrrontly 
Adminietration. reduced.' The holders of quit rent or reiitfreeliiuds undor Govern- 

18 U 1880 ""C''® ®"'’®‘^ ®" cl"'"'"' l''''c®pt 

Bhrtts who in somo eascR riit-<Dd objections, holders freely showed 

OJmngoi. tjjpjp tifjg tlcodfi. In thonhsenco of written proof, a bond w-itnessed 
))y tho heads of the villnge.s wiis taken dechnn'iig Iho jiistiee of Iho 
lioldoris claim. Tho course generally followed in thoca'-oof illegally 
nlioniited lands was to continue to the nominal grantee the nllow.nneo 
ho had been receiving and to recover full n''-e'sinonl from tho 
nctunl holder." Tho lands of Knjput orr«n/a shareholders willing 
to lease them were taken under Iho direct control of Government. 
Tlio nnioitnt of tho leiiso was paid from tho Government trcasuiy 
and tiio slinro was managed like other villago Innd.s.’’’ In Govern- 
inont lands some progress was made in replacing the many complex 
nnd unequal ccs'-cshy ono general nsiesRinent. In enrh cn‘e the 
ninount of tho now ns>^cssinent was fi.vcd by a committee of native 
rovenno ofiiccr.s nnd village licadmcn. The points taken into 
consideration were the rales formerly charced, tho rates paid by 
Himilnr land, tho character of tho soil, tho .situation of tho villago 
in ro.spect of markets, nnd the cnslo and position of the Imidhohlsr. 
Except in rare insUnces, the committee's rates were confinned hy 
the Collector nnd remained in force for terms of five or seven years.' 
Every year in each village, nboiil August when tho early crops 
were well advanced, tho nccounfnnt entered in tho %’illngo hook tho 
area of land wider cultivation, showing the cause of nny ri'o nr fall, 
imd estimated Iho current vear’s outturn compared with the pri>d«co 
of tho year hoforc. TJio faih-din'sion tnnmiger, hhmivmldr, 
tested tho nccountants’ returns nnd e-xplnnations. In October or 
Novomhor tho’Collcctor or his nsuislunt camo to the village, and with 
tho chief sub-diviMon nwomic ollicerd nnd tho vilhigo head man 
nnd accountant exnmtncd tho statements making nny remi'.donh 
or chnnges that Eccmed called for. TIio village rental settled, 
tho next question was, whether tho hendinnn should ftirni the villago 
or simply collect the cultivators’ rents. In many ca«cs even w hen 
tho cnltivntor.s’ pnjunents were fixed, tho headman though ho had 
110 chanco of gain or ri.sk of loss, to kcoj) np his position nominally 


' Tho villBRcn hail boon eharpnl wbnl tho mnnaRor iipont in iighlini' hU famil^r 
miaiTCla anil tlio coBt of froBti in ithich only sonic of them olinied IVitliont inlcr- 
f(>rin|;wiUi ncccsury charges tho total Katli&ilsillagc cs]>uiscs weto icdnecil from 
£2X)U to £CSC,— Caiitaiii Itarncnall, Ist Angnst ISIU. 

3 In J8I9, of )31,(i7‘l acres of nlirnatcd Innil iriS,4I8 were qnrtrent, and 

75,548 rentfree. Tlio rest was cither hclil on service tcniiro or paid the full or nearly 
the full assessment. 7'lie details wero ; MAtar 71,551 acres, 29,317 qnitrent and 
13,0:i9 rciitfno; ^''ndilld 71,575 acres, 25,224 quitrciit, and 14,73.8 rentfreo; 
hinhudlia 70,692 acres, .28,228 quitrciit, nnd 10,478 rvnt-frco ; XApfd 14,14,8 acres, 
5b80 quitrentr and 2739 riiitfreo; JlhlUaj 8181 acres, 245 qnitrent, and 
1140 rentfree ; I’ctMd 11^075. acres, 39,994 qhitrent, and 21,508 rentfreo; nnd 
Mchmad.ah.sd 13,078 acres, 3420 quUrent, and 2253 rentfree.— Bom. Gov. Itov. lice. 
119 011820,455 475. . ' . ‘ 

* Born. Gov. Bov, Bee., Htl of 1S20, 391—400. 

4 Bom. Gov. Kov. Bee. 149 of 1820, 387 nnd 388. Between May 1815 and Jiino 
1821, cultivators* liabUitics wero fatd tu 370 out of 657 villaEes.— East India Panen 
III., CSS. 
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farmed tlie village. Where the cultivators’ payments were not all Chapter VIII. 
fixed, the headman generally became surety for the village rental, llmd 
either for one season or for a term of years. To cover his risk of Administration, 
loss, some reduction from the original rental was generally made. 1814-1830 
In return the headman signed a deed, engaging to collect 
nothing more than the authorized or customary rates.* If for any 
reason the headman was unwilling to become surety, the village 
was managed in detail or haeJia by the Collector, the headman and 
accountant simply collecting the cultivators’ rents.® 

The management of the first six years (1814-1819) of this period, 
though successful in bringing to light and putting an end to many 
abuses, would seem to have erred in undnly raising the Government 
demand. Marked progress was made in Thdsra and Kapadvanj, 
the poorer and less settled of the 1817 additions.® But the plan 
adopted of leasing Borsad, Mehmadabad, and the other rich tracts 
to the highest bidders caused much mischief. In the older lands 
enhanced rates were introduced. These at first lightened by the 
very high grain prices in 1819 and 1820, in a few years, proved 
burdensome and had to be reduced.^ 


In June 1821, Mr. Elphinstone, then Governor of Bombay, visited Mr- Elphinstone, 
Kaira. He recorded the following opinions on the state of the 
district and the general results of British management.® The 
appointment of accountants to the villages of chiefs and other large 
landlords should cease. Those who had been sent should be called 
back and ton per cent should bo added to the chiefs’ share in the 
rental of their estates. Hlogal alienations of village lands, though 
resumed neither by the English nor by the Mardtha Governments, 

Lad never been held as a reason for reducing village rentals ; some 
cess should be levied on these lands and the holders’ title con- 
firmed.® In Government villages the accountants had gained too much 
power. Care should be taken to keep them to their own duties and 
not let them take the place of the village headman. The inquiries 
of the survey then at work in the district should be limited to show- 
ing the real state of the land, preventing hidden cultivation, and 
settling boundaries. From the complications in the existing land 


* Onir a few memljeTS of the head familjr had the right to sign this deed. Those 
who had the right were called matdddra or signers. 

° On the appointment of accountants, many villages, that their real resources 
might ho ascc^incd, ■were for a time ronnoged in detail by the Collector, the 
accountants in sluiichold villages taking the rental, not in a Inmp sum from the 
managers, but from the sharers. — Bom. Gov. Bel., CXIV., 12. 'Witnin a few years 
the system of settling with the mnnager ogain became general. — ^Bom, Gov. lathe. 
Papers, 149, 1—21, and East India Papers, UI., 68S. 

’ Large grants of land wero made, and eight now villages estahlishcd.— Clone’s 
.Tam&bandi Beport of 1820.21. , _ , ' . 

* The Collector [Captain Bohertson) in 1819 described the disMct ns on the 
whole prosperons. Tlie Inndtax was higK estimated on a , basis of ^e-half of the 
produce, hut there was a very large aiiea of qhit 'and yentfree- land.- "Though there 
were no men of great wealth, thoro was im doss oC'ljmdlcsa^lahonrers. — Bom._ Gov. 
Bev. Bee., 149 of 1821, 441. ^r. BlphinstdheVncCount tsco Wo text) bears this out. 
Bnt in spite of a seeming prosperity, how much the* district was overstrained, is 
shown in several of the survey reports (1820-1826) quoted Below. Compare also Bom. 
Gov. Seh, OXIV., 34i;theratcslUedynl8l9pres9ed BO hardly onfhemoKil villages 
that the people began to desert. 

‘ Indm Papers', JII., CM 6 East India Fapeis, III., 6931 ' 
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settlement, the extreme difficulty of determining the actual value of 
land, and the small chance of improving the cultivator’s state, the 
survey should make no attempt to fix fresh rates of assessment. 
The farming of villages to strangers, and, though to a much less 
degree, the leasing of them to village headmen, gave rise to many 
abuses.^ It vras better to deal direct with the cultivators, renewing 
their liabilities from year to year ; for, except in the case of rich 
sharehold villages, leases were ill-suited to their limited resources. 
The great increase of revenue nnder British management ^ was 
chiefly the result not of over-assessment but of indirect causes. 
Under a steady and kindly rule, husbandmen were fi'eo to look 
after their fields, and their numbers were increased by strangers', 
soldiers, and others, who in the failure of their former employment 
had taken to tillage. Many classes paid who formerly escaped 
payment. The cost of collection was low; fees were few ; little or 
nothing was spent on securities ; frauds were checked ; and the 
class of middlemen between the cultivator and Government had 
disappeared. One or two sections of the district were fully assessed, 
and half of Petldd might be over-burdened. But no cultivators were 
leaving the couutry, or even moving from village to village. Advances 
were never and remissions rarely asked for ; there were no distraints, 
and seldom a case of imprisonment. It was true that the results of 
the British rule were not nnmixed good. The chiefs and largo 
landholders were weakened and depressed, the distiiot officers and 
among them the heads of villages were stripped of power and 
influence, and the men of capital suSered both ns traders and money- 
lenders.’ But against these evils was to be set the rise of the 
cultivators, the largest, hardest working, and most orderly section of 
the community. Many of them were still burdened with debt, and 
on some, the decrees of the civil courts pressed heavily. But on the 
whole their state was thriving, theirhouseshandsome and well built, 
tbeir dress neat, and their fields highly tilled. The British Govern- 
ment hod freed the country from the dread of foreign foes and had 
established order. It dealt even justice and had nearly rooted out 
force and fraud. Considering the difficulties the success was 
surprising.* 

The second measure taken to gain greater knowledge of the 
district was the survey. Its objects were to establish for each 
village an authentic and permanent record of its lands, dividing 
them into classes according to their nature and quality. The 
survey embraced eveiy field, tree, and well, and sapplied full details 
of area, soil, and cost of prodnorion. From their village memoirs 


* 0! tHo Boisad' villages the enrroyor Captain Ctniksliank says (1821) the system 
of letting villages by auction to the highest bidders has been found prodoenve of 
.great opprtswn to the oulfavatora.of loss to the farmers, and of nltimatc decrease 
jn the Government revenue.' No single' instance has yet been met of a farmer 
expending mon^ or oncppragingDgricnlturc,— Bom. Gov. SeL, XI., 104. 

i From idditions ond'tnmsfers of land, no statement of this increase is available 
for the whole district. The figures for the Mahudha sub-division rive the followinir 
results; 1804, £9374; 1800. £11,983; 1808, £12,145; 1809, £11,501 ; 18lf 
£12,S09 ; 1814, £14,867 ; 1817" £17.004 ; 1819. £19,244 ; 1820, £22,230. ’ 

s East India Papers, III., 694, 4 East India Papers, III., 887. 
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European ofiScers drew up sub-division accounts, describing tbe 
people and tbcir mode of tillage. Alaps were prepared, one for each, 
of the largest \'illages, and for the smaller a group of two or 
three on the same sheet. The 7 showed the village sites^bonndaries, 
roads, ponds, and the different sorts of land, cultivated, waste, open, 
and enclosed.* Of the practical usefulness of the survey. Sir John 
Malcolm wTote ' the Collectors, in preparing their yearly reports, 
should refer particularly to the survey records ; they should draw a 
comparison between the actual state of their districts and their 
state at the time of the survey ; they should show what progress has 
been made in correcting errors ; they should account for any change 
in the extent or state of cultivation; and notice any increase or 
decrease in the number of people, houses, and wells. From such 
data ns these more than the amount of revenue can correct opinions 
of the real state of the country be formed.'® Beginning in 1 820 in the 
Mdtar villages in the north-west, the survey worked east, and taking 
up the Eapadvanj and TMsra sub-divisions, passed through the 
central distoicts of Nadiad and Mabudha, ending in. 1826 at Borsad 
in the south.® The information recorded of the state and manage- 
ment of the surveyed districts may be thus summarized. 

In the sixteen Dholka, now Mdtar, villages surveyed in 1820, of 
84',469 arable acres, 23,217 or 67‘35 per cent were under tillage. 
The rental rose steadily from £6129 (Rs. 61,290)'in 1818-19 to £6967 
(Rs. 69,670) in 1823-24. Though all wore measured and treated as 
Government villages, from seven of them accountants were afterwards 
withdrawn and their management made over to the owners. Of 
the remaining villages one was sharehold, and the others simple; 
the lands of two of them divided on the holding, lihatahandi, 
system. The assessment was by crop division and cesses. The 
survey showed that former measurements had under-estimated the 
total area by 2302 and the arable urea by 4868 acres.'* 

The eleven Mehmadabad villages surveyed in 1821 were part of 
the 1817 acquisitions. Of 17,555 arable acres, 11,819 or 67'32 per 
cent were estivated, and 5736' waste with among them 1067 acres 


* Of these earrey maps Sir John Malcolai gays (15th October 1830), ' they an 
extremely well executed and afford gratifjring evidence of the aptitude of nativec 
under careful instmetion to acquire ecientitic knou lodge. Except the colouring most 
of these plans ate the work of their hndds. Perfectly at homo in the use of the 
theodolite and other survey instruments, natives on Rifling salaries hare of recent 
years performed all the measurements and other field work, formerly solely entrusted to 
European officers. By this means the yearly cost of the survey was reduced from 
nearly £10,000 to less than £600.' ‘ The maps were very neat,' says Bishop Heber 
who saw them in 1825 (March 25), ' and said to be wonderfully correct though the 
mapping,, measurement, angles, and drawings were tho work of native assistants.'-— 
Hcb. Nar., 11., 140. 

‘ Minute of 15tb October 1830, pam 35. , ‘ 

^ The details arc, in 1820, snctccn Dholkd, now Mdtar, villams ; in 1821' eleven 
Mehmadabad villages ; between 1820 and 182^ thirty-four tlaskru, now Mehmadabad, 
village ; between 1821 and 1824, forty-five mdidd villages ; in 1824, sixteen Umreth 
andBhAlaj, now Eadidd, villages; seventy-seven Mohudha snllages, of which th'e 
reports seem to have been lost ; in 1824, and 1325, eighty-eight Peudd, now Boisnd, 
villages ; and in 1825,' eighteen Ndpd^ nqiv Aifsad, villages. 

‘ Bom. Gov. Sol,, XI., 51-55. ^ 
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Chapter VIIL of valuable vice liiiid. mj8 (Rs. SSj'ISO), tlio lontnl in 1018-19, 
L^d I’os® £3617 (lla. 30,170) in 1820-21, and iviis then rodneed, 

Adminiatiatiom falling in 1823-2‘1 to £2802 (Rs. 28,020]> All tlio eleven villiiMcji 
wore simple, the lands of three of them distributed among sejinrafe 
18 - 0 -is.a lioldiiigs. Except from rico fields, whore the produce was divided, 
Survey, the land rovomio was raised by acre rates. During the first fonr 
years of British mnnngoment (1818-1821) these villages wero 
leased to the higlio.sb bidder. Though they atrainod the villaga 
resources to tho utmost, overy ono of the farmers lo.st heavily. In 
1823 the villages were tahon under tho direct management of the 
Collector, and tho mtoa lowered. Still over-assessed and requiring 
relief, they wore (1826) slowly rccovoring. Mohmndnbnd svus the 
only first into village. Of tho I’ost, live wore second class, and five 
extremely poor and wretched, ono withoutn single tiled hon<! 0 .* Tho 
survey showed that former mcasnrcmont.s had uudcr-c.stimatcd the 
total area by 190.», and the nrablo by 3258 acrc.s. 

In tho thirly-thrco Dnskroi, now Muhmndnbad, villages snrvei’dd 
between 1820 and 1823, of 49,808 amble acres, 31,154 or 62’'j.3 
por cent were under tillage. Tlio rental rising from £8153 
(Us. 81,530) in 1818-19 to £9143 (Rs. 91,430) in 1822-23, was 
tbon lowered to £7486 (Rs. 74,860). A few of tbo villages wns 
slinrobold, tbo rest were simple, most of tbem bold on lease by 
tlioir headmen. Rico fields paid in kind j other lands by an aero 
rate and cesses. Except on some rice lands, the asBcssmeut was 
modonito and likely to promote prosperity ; the rillngos wore well 
built and thriving, and tho people happy and contented.* 

Of tho forty-five Nadifid villages survoyed botwoou 1 821 mid 1824, 
thirty-six wore Government and nine alienated. In the thirty-six 
Government villages, of 88,083 nmblo acres, 78,962 or 89‘6I- 
per cent wore under tillago. Tlio rental rising from £24,419 
(Rs. 2,44,190) in 1817-18 to £28,652 (Rs. 2,86,520) In 1820, 
was in 1822 lowered to £27,742 (Rs. 2,77,420). Of tho thirty- 
six villages, sixteen wore sharohold, the rest simple, the lands 
of several of them distributed into holdings. Except a little crop- 
division, tho assessment was leried by aero rates and cesses. Tho 
very liigh rates on Government land were lightened by tbo largo 
area held rontfreo or on qnitrciits. Tho nlienated villages, though 
of tho turbulent or mcheim class wore qniot and tractable, ‘ steadily 
practising agriculture.' In other parts the lands wore rich, tilled 
with much care and skill, and tho villages largo and fine, with full 
and complete establishments. The survey showed that fonnor 
measurements had under-estimated tho total area by 482, and 
tjio arable by 11,027 acres.* 

The sixteen Umrotb and Blmlnj, now A'nnnd, villages survoyed 
in 1824, came undof British managoment in 1817. Of 15,426 arable 
acres, 12,428 or,80‘56'pcr cent Wqro, under tillage. The rental .£6420 


■ Bom. Gov, Scl, XI., Ji7-6S. ** ' * Bonj’Gov, Pci., XL, 129-UO, 

> Bam. Got. S<I , XI., G3 81;- ■, , i, . 
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(Rs. 64,200) in 1818 rising to £6524 (Rs. 65,240) in 1819, was in 
1823 lowered to £5828 (Rs. 58,280).’ Thougli with high rates 
Umreth and Bhdlaj wore thriving towns, and except some poor and 
water-lacking hairnets, the villages were little imerior to those of 
Ifndiad. * 

The eighty-eight Petlad, now Borsad, villages surveyed in 1824, 
came under British rule in 1817. Of the whole number, eleven 
^yere alienated. In the rest cultivation had nearly reached its utmost 
limit. Of 132,397 arable acres, 101,637 or 76'76 per cent were 
under tillage. The rental was reduced from £43,457 (Rs. 4,34,570) 
in 1819 to £38,530 (Rs. 3,85,300) in 1824. Of the Government 
villages, thirty-three were sharehold, and the rest simple, the lands 
of eleven of them divided into holdings. The demand from cesses 
and high acre-rates was both heavy and nneqnal. Complaints of 
the oppression practised by the speculators to whom the villages 
had been farmed in 1817 were very general. Under the strain, 
many of the sharehold villages had broken, and, though much had 
been done by later (1823 and 1824) settlements, it was very difficult 
to restore them. Still the villages were large and well built, and 
many of the people thriving and well-to-do.® 

' The eighteen Napad, now Borsad, villages surveyed in 1826, came 
under British rule in 1817. Of the whole number five and a half 
wore alienated. In the Government villages, of 16,647 arable acres, 
14,999 or 90‘10 per cent were under tillage. The rental had fallen 
steadily from £5328 (Rs. 53,280) in 1821 to £4875 (Rs. 48,750) in 
1826.® Seven villages were sharehold, and the rest simple, the lands 
of one of them distributed in separate holdings. Though, as in 
Fetltd, they had suffered during the first years of British rule, the 
people were on the whole well-to-do. 

The following statement contrasts the tillage area, resources, and 
revenue of the different parts of the district surveyed between 
1820 and 1826. 
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» BomT Gov. Sd., XL, 81-86. ' ‘ * Ifiouu Gov.* Sol., XL, 87-108. 

> Bom. Gov. SoL, XI., 103-^115. ■ *.Xlus htcausc tbo towu population is included. 
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During tlio ycnrfl 1820-182(5 wlion llio survey wiis in pro^s?, 
though in somo special eases reductions vrero mnde^ the conlinncd 
high value of grain prevented the rates from being generally burden- 
Bomo.^ Of the general state of Iho district in 1 825, liisliop Heber Img 
left the following note. ' I asked the Collector Sir. Williamson if the 
Government wore popular, llo did not think it was particularly 
otherwise and nscrihod tlio various tumults and risings of the 
Gnjarfitis to their famines which frequently reduced whole families 
and villages to tho state of broken men, and to their long pren'ous 
habits of misrule and anarchy, rather than to any political grievance. 
The vnhmlion of tho land was moderate. It was only from year to 
year. But whore tho crops wore so precarious, a longer scttleineiit 
was not desired by tho people thomselvcs. Even in tho present 
63'stcm, Government had often to mako great nhatomenls and on 
most occasions had shown themselves indulgent masters.' * In 1820 
a fall of prodjice prices set in and rapidly increased till tho collnp'.D 
of 1831. In 182G Zapadvanj is described ns in a wretched state, 
the people badly boused, badly clothed, and badly fdd. ifnlindliB, 
one of tho richest parts of tho district, showed sigim of distress.® 
To meet thc.so diincultics mtes were considernhly lowered, and by 
postponing tho dates of rovenno instalments further relief was 
given.® In tho next year (1827) after a further reduction of rates all 
complaints ceased.® A good season followed, nud, though 1828-29 
was a year of poor hnn'cst and low* prices, no further reductions 
were necessary.® During these years, ho.sidcs by lowering liis rents 
much was done to improve the ciiltirator’s porition by granting 
holdings at fixed rates and lenses. Shnrchold villages were increased 
by fifty-nine, many new holdings, hlmids, wore formed, and a 
largo number of short-termed vdlagc lenses granted." In 1830 
tho district was visited by Sir Jolin M.slcolm, then Governor of 
Bombay. His route by Nadiad, lliltnr, and Dholkn, led -him 
through great part of tho district ‘for its extent one of the finest in 
India.' Tho beauty and fertilitj' of tho country, tho size and 
prosperous nppenmneo of tho villages, tho enclosed fields a 
succession of rich and varied tillngo, the sleek cattle and wcll- 
clothcd people all seemed thriving and contented. More than any 
part of tho Presvdonoj', tlio rovenno sj-stom showed the good points 
of a direct settlement, with few of its defects. 'I’ho rates generally 


> Avmgo millet pricce in the nevon years cnilinu 182C, were 41 pounds j in 18"7 
58 ; in 1828, 63 j in 1829, 81 j in 1630, 70 j in 1831, 100. 

« Hot. Nnr., II.. 145. 

. ' Iho condition ol stoTctoid rilingcs would also seem to havo been mneh depressed. 
In 1826, of eighty-seven vQIngcs the sliarers in eleven were in good cireiimstancca iii 
tbtrty-aix nuotlling, and in forty poor, with just means enough to keep up their tiUaoe 
— Bom. Gov. 8eL, CXIV., 166, 1'ootnoto. 

* Formerly, two-thirds had been tnken at tho beginning of tho ye.nr and thereat 
before the gciun was thre^ed. , . 

‘ These reductions were chicQy caVried out by Mr. VTilliamson. See his JomdtaDdi 
remrts for 1826 and 1827. . , ’ 

' Mr. Mills’ Jamilbandi reports for 1827-28 and 1828-29. Mr. Mills hoped that 
few villages were now over-assessed.'— Bom. Gov. Scl., CXIV., 159. 

'' Of 199 villages leased, 177 were' on tonus of from fire to eight years.— Mr. 'Wil- 
Uamsen’s Jundbandi report, 29th October 1827, ' '' i ' 
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fixed on the higha were well-known, the vfilage account kooks 
showing in detail each holder's liabilities. Many villages were 
held on leases of seven years and under. The village headmen 
through whom the settlements were almost always made, were 
bound to levy nothing beyond the established rates. Though seldom 
wealthy, they generally possessed considerable credit and means, and 
wore said, by remissions and advances, to help the cultivators. 
Compared with the Deccan, the Kaira system had the great advan- 
tage, that the village settlements were made by the Collector or bis 
assistant in person. Many cultivators were present and any change 
in assessment was directly discussed. In Sir John klalcolm's opinion, 
as far as possible, things should be kept as they were. At the 
same time, much mischief had, he thought, been done by subjecting 
alienated land to assessment. Besides giving rise to misery and 
ill-feeling, the measure had added greatly to village payments, 
From the fall in the value of field produce, rents were hard to collect, 
and though not prepared to advise a general reduction. Sir John 
Malcolm felt that the rates were high, and ought in some cases to be 
lowered. The cultivator’s coudition should, he wrote, never be 
lost sight of. For a time they may go on paying a high rent, but the 
strain must gradually impoverish them, and in the end will cause a 
sudden, large, and inevitable defalcation in the public revenue.* 
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The end was not far off. In the next year (1831) the cultivating 1830-1854. 
classes were crushed by a further fall of thirty per cent in produce 
prices. Tobacco, the chief rent-paying crop, was a drug in the 
market and the failure to pay the revenue was so general, that in 
1831 the Collector was inclined to question the wisdom of the 
revenue system, only a year before so highly praised. The crisis 
had shown how little the bulk of the cultivators were Removed 
from poverty. With the object of raising a class of well-to-do land- 
holders, the Collector proposed that the village shareholders should 
be made more independent, village accountants withdrawn, the 
G-ovemment demand lessened, and the sub-tenants left in the share- 
holders’ hands.* Next year things were worse. The revenue fell 
from £193,407 to £176,404 (Es. 19,34,070 - Es. 17,64,040), and the 
year closed with an outstanding balance of £70,818 (Rs. 7,08,180), 
of which £50,818 (Es. 6,08,180) were 'for the past and £20,000 
(Es. 2,00,000) on account of previous years. Distraints for debt 
were common, and in the Collector’s opinion poverty was undermin- 
ing the district resources. Remissions were freely granted, 
rents lowered by about £10,000 (Re. 1,00,000), and though one of 


■ ‘ Sam. Gov. Litho. Tapers, 148, 1. 

> Jam&bandi Sepoit of 1830-31. The rcalit^r the distress bas been questioned. 
(Bom. Gov. Sel., CXIV., 159). But the following ortraots shew how severe it was. 
Poverty is present in every elass of cultivatoia to nn extent that tends to impair 
the cfHcicncy of the revenne system of manacemont and undermine extensively the 
resources of tho state. In spite of the .steady reduction of bnrdcliB in the last ten 
years, the bad state has grown worse. — ^hlr. hlills, 259, 24th August 1832. Bom. Gov. 
Bov. Bee. 482 of 1833,79. All cultivators are encumbered with debts, and the work- 
ing of tho civil courts is attended frith mugh hardship.— Bom. Gov. Bev. Bee. 482 of 
1833,79,03. .... 
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them (1833-34) 'irasnyciir of mncli local scarcity, the fourfold rise of 
prices in 1834 and 1835 relieved the btJk of the cultivators from 
their most pressing difficulties.^ The next seasons, with fair crops 
and high prices, reduced the outstanding balances from £70,000 to ■ 
£30,000. Bnt the fact that of 308 villages whose leases then fell in, 
a hundred were stationary, 132 worse, and only seventy-six bettor, 
shows through how severe a trial the district had passed.* Next 
year (1838-39) the crops were poor. But with rising prices out- 
standings were smaller, billets, nolisah, were reduced from 441 G 
in 1835 to 847, and the revenue realized without diskaints or sales,* 
During these years (1830-1840) the district benefited much by the 
drainage of the lowlands in its southern and western villages. 
Between 1838 and 1844 measures were taken to remove the plough 
and other minor cesses,^ to introduce acre rates and individual hold- 
ings in parts of the district where the old crop division system still 
prevailed, and to ofier leases to individual landholders.* The Eaira 
plough, hal, cess was a tax on ploughs only in name. It was really 
a charge levied chiefly on rentfree and qnitrent lands. The Col- 
lector did not abolish it, bnt in some cases transferred the nmonnt ns 
a charge on rentfree lands, and in others added it to the assessment 
on fall rent paying fields.* 1839 was a season of high prices. The 
revised acre rates, fixed by village committees on a consideration of 
the character of the soil and of the position of the holder, differed 
from the acre rates introduced in 1814-1819 by including the 
amounts due on minor cesses.^ The number of separate holdings 
was, as far as possible, increased. Of these some paid only when 
tilled, in others no provision was made for fallows. At the same time, 
leases for a term oi years were granted to all substantial landholders 
who wished to have them. These measures do not seem to have been 
altogether successful. Hi most of the next fifteen years (18'11-1855) 
largo remissions had to be granted, and few seasons closed uithout 
a considerable balance of unrealized revenue.* The leases, fixed at 
too high a rental, impoverished the holders, and by the need for 
remissions caused loss to Government.® TThen they fell in, they 


> Millrt, hijri, prices rose from 120 pounds the rnneo in 1832 to 30 in 1834 
andSSin 1833. 1834 wssa season of 'cxtraonlinsiv dnSculty.’ Xo rain fell till 

mfr at ^ ^ xi * '’.1 . V* . .......... 


lands. In ]83Gtho Collector restored many lands under the nrorisious of Act VI of 

ia33.— Bom. Gov. Sol., CXIV., 511. ^ 

> Jamibandi Beport, 1839.40. 

• Government letter 1401, 12tb April, 1838, 

• Bom. Gov. Sel.. CXIV., 419,493-498. 

• The CoUcetor throw on the alienated lands the portion of the eoss not absorbed 

by tho new assessment of the Ooveromont lands in each boldinir. Bom. Onv 

CXIV., 112; IjeS-nBrn total of JB1392 only £130 wore romitt«C-Ba^ Qoft’ IW 
Hoc. 62 oi la's, 113 , 

» Bom. Gov. SoL, OXTV., 419, 420l 

’ Tlio largest remission^ in any^ear^ bctrfceA 1841 'and 1851 wni £76q0. 



' Bom. Gov. Rev. Rcc. 62 of 1860, 140. 
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trere not renewed. TLe addition? made on tlie al)olition of tlie 
plougli cess unduly raised tlie rates on many holdings.^ And 
though none of the sharehold villages broke under the strain, their 
rentals in some cases were greater than they could well bear.® The 
difficulty found in paying the rates was probably chiefly due to 
the fall of produce prices from 40^ pounds in the ten years 
ending 1842 to sixty-eight pounds in the thirteen years ending 
1853. 

Of the state of the district in 1854 and 1855, the Collector, 
Mr. Elpbinston, has left a detailed account.® In 1834 there were, 
besides five towns with a population of over ten thousand souls,^ 
569 villages varying from 500 to 2000 inbabitonts. Tliere were 
also, chiefly in Thdsra and Knpadvanj, 446 hamlets with from 
twenty-five to a hundred houses and from 100 to 300 inhabitants.® 
Most of the houses were tiled. Only the poorest and lowest classes 
lived in thatched huts. Of the 574 villages and towns, twenty-seven 
Were wholly alienated, forty partly alienated, and 507 belonged 
to Government. The lands of the alienated Plages, except in a 
few where produce division still prevailed, were, by their Sajput, 
£oli, and Musalmdn owners, let on money rents. The quiet 
of many years had done much to better their state. But, though 
among the owners some were improving their lands, they were ns a 
class indebted, and especially the lashAtit, lazy and unthrifty. 
Such of them as were free from debt were said to treat their tenants 
well, taking the revenue in kind, allowing delay and irregularity in 
the payment of rent, and needing no Government help to recover 
their dues. The thirty-eight me/u'dsi villages were held by Eajput 
and Koli chiefs. Though as a rule moderate, in some cases thp 
Government share nearly swallowed up the entire village revenue. 
Their lands rich and capable of improvement were in a declining 
state. The holders were illiterate, lazy, fond of opium, careless, 
extravagant, and sunk in debt. The affairs of most of them were 
in the hands of Vania stewards more alive to their own than to 
their master’s interests. 

Of a total of 452,209 acres of Government land yielding a rental 
of £144,431 (Es. 14,44,310), 77,933 acres paying £40,537 
(Bs. 4, 05,370), or more than one-sixth of the areaand one-fourth of the 
rental, were included in sharehold, narva, villages. Though some 
were overtaxed, no case had for years occurred of a sharehold 
community breaking under the weight of the Government demand. 
Many of the sharers did not work with their own hands. Others let 
out part of their share, tilling the richest fields by the help of rela- 
tions and servants. Their position was better than that of other 
cultivators. An alliance with their families was mneh sought after. 
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I Boin. Gov. Bev. Bee. B2of 1856, 115— 117- .... ' 

. * Bom. Gov. Bev. Bee. 52 of 1856, 126. . ' ' 

Bom. Gov. Bov. Ec(£ 62 of 1856 and 29 ot 1858. . 

* The five tOAvna were Kndiild, 20,782 soala ; tlmretli, 13,652; KapadvanJ, 
12,428 ; Emra^ 12,091 ; and Mebmadahad, 10,516.. 

‘ Bveept a few establuhed by jpiUiddn ' to teclaim waste lands, these were 
chiefly Eoli homleta. , , 

B 167-14 
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and the competition for the estate of n childless shareholder -was Iceen, 
Freer than other oultirators fi-om the risk of an enhanced rental, 
they spent much capital and lahonr on their land.* Still their 
condition nras not satisfactory. Expensive in their stylo o£ 
living, many had mortgaged or sold part of their shares, anj 
from tho remainder Tvero ill able to meet the heavy Government' 
rent. Tho sharoholdcra’ lands were let to men of two classes, 
hereditary tenants and tenants-at-rrill, Tho hereditary tenants, 
chiefly of tlio shnrehold ovpdiiddr class, held secnvcly and for tho 
most part at fixed rates j the tcnants-at-will had no rights. At 
tho landlord's pleasure their rents might he raised, or their 
fields taken from them. Both paid at rates considerably above 
the Government assessment. But complaints of rack-renting or^ 
harshness were rare. Frugal in their life, some throve better and 
were further from want than tho shareholders. But in 185d, chiefly 
from the fall in the value of rich cx-ops, on most their rents pressed 
hard. Less well-to-do than formerly, thoy had in many cases to 
borrow to meet tho cost of tillage, and when coxwt decrees were 
executed against them, little property was generally found.® 

In simple villages, though quit orrcntfi'co lands had from twenty 
to twenty-five per cent less waste, they were inferior to full rent 
lands in cultivation.® Tho original share, vania, and religions, 
jpasdita, lands were, except those hold by village servants, as a rale 
minutely divided and sold or mortgaged. Lands alienated by village 
managers paid rates varying from a few ponce the acre to tho fml 
Government assessment.^ 

In tho Government lands of simplo, ecw/a, villages, tho lease system 
introduced between 1838 and 1844 had been nlinost entirely given 
up.® The lands wore partly held from year to year by tenants 
nayng on the area tilled, and partly distributed into allotments, 
mdids, the holder liable for the same rent, whether or no liis whole 
allotment wnsjsultivated.® Except in a few villages where the crop- 
rate, fwtoin, system was in force, lands were assessed at the 
old village committee money rates depending on tho condition and 


' Mr. Mackay'a st-itcinont (tVoatom India, IDS) tliat from uncertainty about tbeir 
rent they spent nothing in improvementa, though to some extent it may have hem 
tme of tUo Broach oharcholdcts, did not apply to the Ivaira narrMin. 

* Mr. Mochay’s stotemont that aharcholdcrs sometimo chaeged 200—300 per 
cent in excess of Govcminont rates is said by the Collector not to apply to Kaira. 

on^yto'“vo;;menTMl®*‘'*“ 

‘ Of rdnto lands 03,434 acres, vritb an estimated rental of £31,820 paid a veariv 
snm to Govemmont of £5060 at rents vaiying from Od. to 10a. an acre. Of reliBioBB 
par(fj/a,lnn^,n total Moa of 06,795 acres yielded nn estimated vcaiiv rerenno of 

£25,349. Of thu 24,^7 acres p-sro held on service tenure, and of the mst. 34 787 

were rentfree, snd 7038 paid ^^gregate qnitionts of £1685.' Of Imds sold by rili go 

GS?.Xv}-R^‘1»*^n8S6"9i ^n.sd-nom. 

• Leases to said to hiia harmed tlio icMces Vhis’e receipts fell sliort of their 

rental and forced Government to grant largo remissions.— Gov. Bov. Bee. '62 of 
4856, 140. *' j • j I * “ 

" Of 200,332 acres of Governmont lands fn simple viliaxcs, S492 iroro leased 

^.M5induaedinhoiaings,71,346hclaonTvuming^es,aaaffl,0SpletouttoteMtsl 
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caste of the cultivator as much as on the soil ; these rates varied much ^ 
and were further complicated by being expressed in a variable land 
measure, the asm or estimated biglia. This estimate generally larger, 
but.in some cases smaller than the actual measurements, would seem 
to have been fixed with reference to the kind of soil as much as the 
size of ficld.^ Tenants with distinct holdings always paid the same 
rent. But the rents of cultivators who were charged only on the land 
under tillage varied from year to year. As soon as the rains were 
over, the village officers drew up a return of the area cropped. This 
Statement, chocked by the mdmlatdar and native district revenue 
officers, fixed the amount cultivators of this class were liable to pay. 
When remissions were claimed, the crop was left standing and valued 
by the mdmlatddr. The results were examined by the Collector 
or his assistant, and as a rule the produce was equally divided 
between Government and the cultivator. On the whole, the assess- 
ment was moderate, averaging over the entire cultivated area an acre 
rate of from 5s. to 6s. (Rs. 2 J-Rs. 3 a liglia). But in some villages the 
want of any abatement of rental on account of fallows, the levy of 
cesses in addition to the assessment,® and family rivaliy for the 
possession of land, had unduly raised the Government share.* Added 
to this, a double currency, their rents paid in Government and the 
price of their produce realized in Baroda mpees, caused a loss to the 
cultivators of sixteen per cent. 

The great body of the cultivators were in a depressed state. 
Tho cheapness of grain left from ordinary dry crop tillage little 
margin of profit, and the demand for tobacco, in former years the 
ohief.rent-paying crop, had greatly fallen.' In moat villages the 
pdtiddrs or leading members oi the village community were men of 
substance. Of the Kanbis, a few of good credit and thrifty habits 
had some store of money. But most of tho Eanbis and almost all 
Kolis and Muaalmans were badly off. Their stock of field tools 
was scanty, and they had either no bullocks at all or only one.® 
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^ In 18G5 the survey officers fonnd in KadiAd, soil nearly identical in value charged 
at rates vaiying from £1 da. SJd. to la. 9d. — Bom. Gov. Sel., CXIV, 157. 

‘ The use of the actual mciunre was sanctioned, hnt not generally canied out in 
1853 —Gov. Kcs. 1744, 20th June IS-IS. 

’ Besides the plough cess noticed above, Mr. Elphinston mentions a holding, 
Udta vero ; an arms, dhdrdla rero ; a gronndrent on Itanhis who had built on l^int 
Eotis’ land, tlidiita vero ; a tree cess, jhiid rero ; a personal charge,^ tavddia, when 
any but tho owner tilled rentfree or ^uitrent land ; a chorgo for tilling in another 
village, porpanosarddia; for leave to cut crops, raja rero; to moke np deficiencies, 
udhdr vero ; for tilling too little land, Khoti vero ; and on cold weather crops, rdvni 
npiy.— Bom. Gov. Bov. Bee., 62 of 1856, 119. 

^ Bi valry in some cases raised rates to £3 16s. as sere (Bs. ID a biffha). 

• Mr. Mackay thus describes the effects of tho very low prices of grain : Tho 
30th April (1851) is at baud, the day on which tho last instalment is due. The cultiva- 
tors are at a loss to know howto meet tho demand. Their crops have been abundant, 
but thoy havo no market, and the surplus left in the district makes prices nuusnally 
low. (Mackay’s AVestorn India, 31). " , # 

' Moat of the Kanbis were rcduced''tp Tioverty_ by the groat Sums ‘m money tliey 
spent to many their daughters into high fiOTilies. Mr. Maclcay (]8o0) goes even 
further ; ‘ the mass of tho cultivators are so ^or that they hire hot only bullocks hut 
tools.’ Western Ijidia, 120. The suipbis of tho Kolia' fields generally v ent to the money 
lender } their store gone before the end of the cold Reason, during the hot season they 
lived on fruits and srdd regctablcs. • The SIuBolmfin cultivators -were as n doss sunk im 
debt. ■*' 
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Ill llio Collector’s opinion {1854) tlip stnto of tlio restrict cnlk-d for 
cnrly rfint'dios. Tlio cxtni ec.ses slioiild, lie ilioii^dit, bo inken oil, 
the Bnroiln ciirroncy willidKimi, 1111(1 export dnes removt-d 1 1 ; ai to 
ciicoiirngo tlio givnitli o£ cotton* nnil provide n mnrlcet for the 
proiluco of the dislrlfl. 

During llio np.tt ten j'cxira (IS.’io'lSCf) llio imirhed rl'-e of produt^ 
price.s grcnlly imiirovcd Itliu condition of the ciiltiv.'iliug fla«»r>c» 
TIio tivo chief (•hnnge.s of this time were, the tiinking of it railiv,iy 
to Boinbny (I8C0-1 80 1), «nd in 1802 the iniroditetion ofa frc'-h Mirrcr, 
To this survey hciides tiio ieinc:i<.imon(<nt iind rccl,i‘>.ifiixitinn of 
hind«, wnt entrusted the work of iixing fre-h nit'.-i of «>■“ (■‘•meiit. 
During the five yennt (18(i5-1867) of survey ojienitiori",^ the gn^t 
ri*-© of prices duo to the Ainerieiin IViir,* tin; opening of tin.- lino 
of milwny to lloinhny (IStJI), mid, e.xrept n mi-e,.,^ifin of good 
linrvests * rnised the hulk of the Iviiim pc.nsantrj' to n very hi'/h 
level of wealth and prosperity, llxcept in the north anil nnrih-i.ist, 
where there was n considernute tthni of poor nntilled land, nnd in 
a few villages in flie rough tracts ne.ar Ihu itnhi, the whole distrirt 
was under cultiviition. The eoimlry was rich and hiirhly tilled and 
the villages well litiill with everj- iig'n of plenty and comfort,® the 
land r.'venuo was ru.ilireil without diflicully, and reuii>-“ir>ns were 
nominal.^ 

TIic Jfniiki villages (18(j:j)of the Thi'sra i tili-divi-ion, formerly t!w 
poorest and least settled part of the district, •.how eil a markrd advimeo 
m prosperity. Ry the eMnlilishment of fres], hamlet', their mmd«-r 
had risen from seventeen in Ihil to t«enty.‘even; the populntim 
was 277 to the Kjnnre mile; tillage had rhicfly in the five yi ar-' cf.diiig 
18G!1 epread thirty-four |H!r cent, iiml the nveratre reini'sioiH wera 
only linlf a per cent. Hovcrnl of tho villages were large with good 


' Coltra hut rix-n from ft*. SO a lUa-h in IStC to Its. lOi in IS'.I 
»Tlic»vcr»KC liner of reitlrl in Ihc fur jran riiijin.- is.v, 7; 
tlir™nlprc poMof nallit inlJie tiirjnni eaijing li-RJ srje, SStsianJs 

• Tlicclstrs irrrr- Jlalmillia, noir A nsn.!. ren rsol in I, SRI; Mitsr aoir Mciims.Ls) a 1 

CCU| I Al> .p ItfSp '111, l»lll,filt(|, CSf, 

• Ihc prirr rl imllrt, ciiinp,wra witl, f<irty.r!-til in tlio fito yntr cn'tine 1 SIL‘ 

siMtsoiit.r-tiTrpiiiiiMlirniprrinttirfiseyfjnMiilincKnp. ^ ' 

•‘"V'-’c 'I p'lsl. milli-l fort} TOntiiladirraise.- 
ISW early ram «mt l.inct l".--]. hi.. ni„ m„| i„„„t milM rmrUn 

poiimls ; cariy nm (,e«l^t., JMc fs.l„l. |„rv( si poor, mill, I tiffin munh ^ |S« 
ram ..noiiRli am Imu ly. liars. ,t e.v,a, milUt tnrnt}.tl.irr ,k.„,uI, • „Vv 
goml, Iste w.sntlnf, liarscst ,111 tW »b, 4 r k-mI. millr: tLIrlv-Wo im m . - Is«' 
laina Kooil, JM« rams similinr, hstvet en tlic \> Itolr iw,r, imllol tn , nl r.f, ir i^i 

• MAtnr (tSOC) IisA .a pooiT Oral „( ,'oil (110^00? s V 

Malimllia (Dec. Ikp) wry ncli in tlir amtli ami vr'l. sia, p,Kir^; j,,' ’tbi 
cast, SI ith vast l>!ain.r.f » art* Ja#.l (;9|)j garvlcsni (S'ov. l£,V:i w L 'Lt',, 
thrnuriiout (iOO) j aiiVra (Nov. IRilt) jigrp'ln Kir luirlli, in tlir i ml! '^1 

siill «oa,lr.l (CfiS) ;Na.ia.I (.Vor. IS«)‘ani| JJori*..l (0:1.: mi-Uwfi; a n!«. . 1- 
mar tiiu Slain si'ftk thrniiEliniit rxtrcnlcly ricLi ac.jital.n silh^jrs 

• Thr rciiiirsifiis in TiiSsra amt Ka|i*it»aoJ am not pi'im Tn M Vtsr .h.:... .1., 

aiTraracB(inplBi! 2 ,llicynirraprArs;{i»Tam|l!,i».Ce!-.ftI. 

il)i.s<lannc SI yc.srarmlinK ISbM ttiryawrais.t l-.U sitrc-nt {(shVii Krj,\,{Vi"„„ S; 
year, cinliiie IBK, tl.cy were l.s, tHn «« P'rr.nl’(r^/i^lL'|Sji.‘;''^ 

cudiag ISCb.sicronot much oicrenr percent (SC 7 ). *. t, "> •* jean 
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markets ; tke houses brick-built with tiled roofs. On the whole, they 
could bear comparison with the best parts of Thasra.^ 

In 1862 there were in all ninety sharehold, narva, villages. 
Their rents had remained unchanged for years, and with special 
opportunities for taking advantage of the gjreat rise in produce prices, 
they would seem to have become the richest villages in the district.® 
The sharers were the most thriving class of cultivators, many of them 
tilling their fields entirely by hired labour.® Roth their permanent 
tenants and their tenants-at-will were well-to-do. 

The condition of the cultivators of simple villages, except a poor 
unthrifty class in Thasra and Kapadvanj, was excellent. In Matar 
(1862) the people were generally extremely well off, comfortably 
clothed, and well-housed. The Eanbis were as a class very wealthy, 
and many of the Zolis, nearly as skilful and hard working 
as Zanbis, had good houses and large agricultural stock.^ In 
Mahudha (1863) the Zanbis and Talabda Zolis were ‘ substantial 
farmers, fast gathering wealth.’ But the Musalmnns as a class were 
unthrifty, and the Chuvalia Zolis in the east were very poor and 
unsettled.® In Zapadvanj and Thasra (1864), though there was 
a considerable class of very poor ZoUs sunk in debt, who to till 
their fields had to club their stock and in the hot weather had the 
barest means of Uving,® the main body of the cultivators had large 
store of money and stock, good houses, and rich clothes and jewels.^ 
In Nadidd (1865) and Borsad (1867) population was beginning to 
press rather heavily on the land. But only a few were poor or 
unthrifty, the rest were prosperous and well off.® 

The limited area of the original survey (1820-1825) and the changes 
introduced from time to time in the distribution of villages make 
impossible any complete statement of the development of the district. 
From the materials available, it would seem that in Mdtar, in seventy 
of ninety-seven villages, during the forty years ending 1862, cultiva- 
tion had spread from 37,437 to 43,890 acres or 14’7 per cent; popula- 
tion from 43,271 to 64,182 or about 40 per cent ; ploughs from 
4859 to 6649 or 26‘5 per cent ; and wells from 913 to 1030 or 12'8 
per cent.® In fifty-eight of the 103 Mahudha villages, during the 
forty years ending 1863, cultivation had spread from 41,930 to 49,400 
acres or 17 per cent ; population from 39,651 to 59,061 or49 per cent ; 
ploughs from 4749 to C815 or 43 per cent; and working wells from 
seventeen to 538 or 133 per cent.*® In tho sovonty-six Zapadvanj 
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J Bom. Gov. Sol., CXIV., .357. 

® In 1863 tlio most dourisIiinB villogCB of Nadidd woro sliarcliold.— Bom. Gov. Sol., 
CXIV., 151. 

» Bom. Gov. Sol., CXIV,, ], 27, 30, 31. * Bom. Gov. Sol., OXIV., 418. 

' Bom. Gov. Sol,, CXIV., 002. ■ • 

® Bom. Gov, Sol., CXIV,, 603, 700, 713. In KApndv&nJ tlioKnnbis idsd nro said 
to 1)0 more or less in tlio Vinilis' linnds, 7, 13. 

’ Bom. Gov. Sol.. CXIV., 064, 070. 

' • The people of Kndiid nro ns n whole iloscribod woll-fod, Well-clotlicd, woll- 
liniisod, \\ itu nil tlio ncccssntios of Ufa. AOd dolly srmriiig in wcnllh. — Bom. Gov, Sol. 
CXIV,, 148. In thonnrtli and iiorth-UBHi. the hondff^ is iiotiood ns inferior (150), niid 
ono village isinontionodashoingonly n fo\i hilta (ICC). So too in Bound sonio villngon 
nonr tlio Mnhi woro chinfly Jn tho hnudo of poor Kolin (2C0). 

» Bom, Gov. Sol, OXIV,, 420. “ Bom. Gov. Sol., CXIV., 021 
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•\nllngc!i, during tlio twenty years ending 18C I^tillngo had spread 71 Jl^'^ 
cout^ nnd in Iho ton yernra before 180 1, popnlntion Imd risen 16 per 
coat.* In the fifty-(fireoGovorninoiitTJi(lsrn villngostillngolmdin the 
twenty yciir.s ending 18C1, spread 34 jicr cent. In five of tlio villugt*, 
Ijousc.s bad, in tlio forty 3 ’car.s ending 1801, incri'nsed from 3128 to 
Olio or 78 per cent ; jieoplc from l.’l,2.‘!l to 10,162 or 22 jier cent* 
draught cuttle from 3077 to 4013 or 51 jilt cent ; mid ploughs (ron» 
336 to 75C or 112 nor cent.® In forly-sovcn cif the sovcniy-tlirro 
Govcriiiiiciit Niidiild villages, during the twenty ywir.s ending 1803,' 
tillage liiid spread from 8.3, .390 to 87,808 ncres or five tier cent.* In 
tlio forty years ending 1861, Iioukcs Imd incrcii'-cd from 16,17.1(6 
20,310 or 62 jier cent ; people from 02,829 to S1,C!)9 or29]>epccnt ; 
CiittlefromtlOiOGC to 42,147 or'dS JILT cent ;jiIoiigh« from .329.8 to 57.)6 
or 7 per cent j nnd wells from 380 to 518 or73 per eeiit.' In cighiy-iit 
Bor-nd villnges, during the twenty-one ycar'i ending ISCC, tillage 
Imd spread from 11 0,5.3.i to 1 1 3,31 0 or mi i tieren«L> of I wo per cent.* in 
the forty years ending 1866, hoiioes Imd ri'-en from 20,373 to ."3,891 
or 27 per cent ; jieople from 80,616 to 101,87-1 or 26 jkt cent ; cattly 
from -12,7.30 to 0th7-10 or 62 per cent ; carts from S7C1 In 0029 or CO 
per cent ; ploughs from 6813 to 0803 or 29 per cent ; mid wclh from 
1125 to 1589 or 70 per cent.* 

Tlio chief clinngo-i introduced by tlio second surrey wens 
tho fixing of uniform ces'-cs on alienated land", and, from 
Govcmmoiil IhiuIm tlio removal of nncerlm’nty in tlio land inrnsnro, 
of comjih'xily in tcniiroi, nnd of arbitrary mid unfair viirintions in 
nitc.s. Thirty of tho mi'hnm villages originally held by Koli nnd 
Rajput chiefs were left nuMirreyed mid no clmugo was made in 
tlio amount of tlicir yearly jiaymenl to Govcninient. 'I'he ct-'cs 
on nlieniitcd lands were of tlirco clns'cs, quit, or mihimi, rents,' 
occnsioiinl, or taruilia, rents *»nd other ccs-es. Tlie quitrents on 
nlienntcd lands were of two kinds, fixed nnd variable. Of fixed 
quitrents, tlicro were tho vdliml naUhni or lump ns«esjinoiit on a 
wliolo osfntc gpiieiwlly of rdnta land j (ho hhiimt fuldm! or fi.xcd 
as-scssmcJit on n field ; nnd n charge for n written permit to cut crojis 
or chUiimin. Of changing quitrents, there were n cess or fnhhm, 
tho nmoiint depending either on the area under tillngo, the sca-fin, 
or tlio crop ; of oc«isioiinl ceases or sitvndia^ llicre were two, n personal 
ccs« or hltnhi mvdiUa depending on the caste of the tiller nnd whether 
he was n tonmit or the holder of the nlienntcd land, nnd n crop or 
mllitU rate on vnliinblo produce. Of other cc'ses, the eliiet were a 
plough ccas, hal or sditf/it vero, varying from n fow annas to thirty 


> Horn, Ga^-Sel., CXIV, CSli s Itoni. Om-. ScI., CXIV., firi. 

3 In Ififij, J*ii»ty-n* l«'r cent of tJni total area naa under cuItiratioiL 

* MPhu Rot. Se£, CXIV., 140— IWi. 

' In )StJl),eislily.*lxperccntoI tlio total aniMo area Wi« under taiagc.— Bora Gov.' 
CXIVo, 265. \ 

• Bom. Gov. Sol., CXIV., atS-SCS. • 

r These, though rot unUovn to them, were liltls U'cil by the MnTdtli.i^ Thev 
sreroin most cases introduced by Briltsli Collectorr, either to raise a revenue froin 
alicnatcil lands or to pres cat alienated lands Ixntis.kt less thim Govcnunciit rate* 
—Bom. Gov. Sol., CXIV., 491. ' 
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rupees^; a tax on the armed classes, dhdrdia fere*; a bnilalo 
shed tax, masvdri rcro* j house site, gharjamin, tax j a watchman’s 
cess, rakhopa ; patel'f allowance, Mkdi j a watch cess, kJtdit pAlva 
vero ; a fruit tree cess ; and a water, ^n’aao, cess. Under the arrange- 
ments adopted for settling these cesses, many of the smaller ones 
were given up. Of the more important, the fixed quitrent, vd/w<l 
aaldmt, was distributed over the different fields oi the estate in 
proportion to the survey assessment of each. The field cess was 
continued, calculated on the actual and not on the estimated area. 
The amount of the reaping permit, chittnman, cess was laid as a 
quitrent. The changing quitrents were fixed on the average of twelve 
years’ payments. Among occasional cesses the personal, kheda 
savddia, was imposed as a permanent quitrent, in proportion to the 
assessment on the field.* In the case of the crop, m&lx&t, cess, the 
average of twelve years’ payment was put on the field, on the condition 
that if for any reason rich crops conld not be grown, the charge 
should ceacc.^ So much of the plough cess ns was not absorbed 
in the new rates was thrown on the quitrent and rentfreo fields 
of the holding.® 

In the Government lands, the chief points calling for change wero 
the uncertainty of the land measure, the want of uniformity in tho 
tenures, and the variety in rates. The land measure in use was, as 
noticed above, the u^rn. or estimated higha, which though generally 
larger than tho regular bigha varied to some extent according to 
the position and wealth of tho landholder. For this tho actual 
measurement was in every case substituted.*’ 

As regards tenures tho many varieties were reduced to two simple 
forms, one of joint responsibility in shareliold, and one of personal 
responsibility in simple villages. Tho shareliold, nnrva, tenure® 
was carefully preserved, but tho complications and peculiarities 
found in almost every village were, as far as possible, removed. Tlio 
total demand from each village was fixed at the full amount of tho 
survey assessment on its cultivated and waste sharchold lands, 
together with a quitrent of one-quarterof the survey rate from all land 
alienated by tho village community.® According to tho m'sh of 


’ The plooch tax gencralljr ro-c in proportion to tho amonDt of free and quitrent 
land. — Bom. Uov. Sol., CXIV,, 494. 

2 Chiefly on Koli-, oepoya, and Ibjpata, hccanso they had mnch rcntfrcc land. — 
Bom. Cor. Sol., S03, 

’ The origin of this name is not known. According to one account tnnnidi 
means a pregnant womaiu — Bodl Gov, Sek, CXIV., STil, It was a Mnnicip.s1 ccss. 

'* In Moiiinadaliad the cc»s was in proportion to what the land had piid in 
the past twclro years, lint tliis was altered by Goremment. — Bom. Cor. Sol, CXIV., 
49J, 359, 384, .578. * 

» Bom Got. Scl , CXIV., 541. , ^ 

« Bom. Gov. .Scl , CXIV., 502, 583. 

7 The estimated bipha would rcem to have been, as a rule, latgcr than the actual 
tnoostircmcnt — Bom. Cor. ,‘tcl., CXIV,, 424, 614. 

« Bom. Gor.Sol.C.XIV., 84. . ' . 

’land mortgaged or sold was,’ if 'the sharers thonght they could redeem it, 
treated a.s part of the shotohold cstato.* In other cases on paring one quarter of tho 
full eurrey renk the alienee's pos^catiOn was guaranteed— Bom. Gar, Sel, CXrV.,C7, 
67,93,97,136. » 
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tho majority, tlio members 'nrere allowed cither to keep tlieir former 
ebaro of responsibility, or to put in its place tbo amount of the 
suiwey asFCfcBment on the lands they held.* Tbo relations between 
sbareboldors and tenants wore, ns far ns possible, unchanged. The 
rights of permanent tenants were cnretully recorded and strictly 
uphold, but beyond what they could claim under their leases, tenants. 
at-will received few priviloges,® As under former arrangement'!, 
sbaTcbold villages wore charged higher ronta than simple village?, 
tho now system iu most cases reduced tho amount® they wore caTled 
on to pay. In simplo villages tho chief object of tho survey was to 
introduco one form of tenure and ono set of rates. Tlio dilTerent 
varieties of holdings* were reduced to the guarantee of possession 
for thirty years, subject to tho payment of rental. 

As to assessment rates, tho object was, as far ns possible, to fir 
them solely on tho value of tho land.® But ns former rates depended 
almost ns much on tho diaiacler of tho holder as on tho character 
of tho soil, tho now system would have had tho effect of greatly rais- 
ing tho rents of Koli, Mnsnlmdn, and other unthrifty husbandmen. 
It was in most cases possible on other grounds to lower tho rates 
charged to mon of this class. But to prevent hardship, the nilo 
was made that tho rise should not in any case ho more than fifty 
per cent.® 

Tho financial result of the survey was, ns shown in tho following 
tabular statement, an increase over tho whole district of ll‘25por cent 
in tho Government land rovonne. 
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The A*naiid and M Jiimodabvl cub dlTUtonatscrefortDod tn 16G9 and Mahmlba ob orbed. 


» Bom. Gov. Scl, CXIT., S80,.S06. 

* Bom. Gov. Scl , CXIV., SW, 97, ’ Bom. Gov. Sol., CXIV., 63. 

^ Botnils of tlio diO'erent lonos of tennro li.ivc liccn sln!.i(1y given. They an 
thus Eummarizod by Mr. Fcildcr: Old holdings with ovcrasscwcd.nAla, Liod and 
.lands nominolly.quit or Tentfree ; holdings including quit and rentfreo lands assessed 
under Reg. XVII. of 1327 IV, 4; holdings lirst jint together by Britidi Colicctorain 
which quit and 'Tcntfrce lands paidiedirccUyhy the special rates on the other land; 
and holdings madoup byCoUcetors with no quit Ur rentfreo lands tho total demand 
bemg nommally levied according to tbo value of the rstatd — Bom. Gov. ScL , CXI Ve; 

• On fields in almost every respect similar, rates varied inMdtar from Its. O-Ij-g 

to Rs. 1,10,6, nnd in Xadidd iromlts. 14,11-7 to Bs. O-IS-IO. — ^Bom. Gov. ScL, 0X1 V 
423,167, • 

• Bom. Gov. SeL, CXI^., 462.- 
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year (31sb July 1870) there was an outstanding balance of £457 
(Rs, 4570). The condition of aU the cultivating dasses was good. 

In 1870 the rain was heavy in July, moderate in August, and short 
in September. On the whole it was sufBcient with a total fall of thirty, 
eight inches. The early harvest was good but the late crops wanted 
moisture.* Millet prices fell to twenty-one pounds the rupee. The 
tillage area rose from 891,817 to 393,794 acres and the landrevenuB 
from £203,176 to £203,765 (Rs. 20,31,760.Es. 20,37,650), the yaw 
closing with £107 (Rs. 1070) of remissioJi and an outstanding balance 
of £529 (Rs. 6290). 

In 1871 the raintell was ill distributed. Light early rains were 
followed in August by heavy fioods, and the floods by a long stretch 
of dry weather. The total fall was thirty-three inches. In the 
north and east the harvest was poor. But in spite of the local failore 
millet prices went down to twenty-throe pounds the rupee. The 
tillage area fell from 393,794> to 890,458 acres aud the land revenue 
from £203,765 to £200,006 (Rs. 20,37,650 -Ha 20,00,000), the year 
nlnwTig with £409 (Rs. 4090) of remission and an outstanding 
balance of £429 (Rs. 4290). The central districts were prosperous. 
Rut the 'K.oMs oi Matar, lsSsJmaisJus.4, wrA ThAsra aWn'Sii rftgvft •ri 
poverty and were throwing up their lands.® 

In 1872 the rainfall was timely aud sufficient, with a total fall of 
fifty-eight inches. A frost in January harmed the cold weather 
crops, but on the whole it was an average harvest. Millet prices went 
down to thirty pounds the rupee. The lillsge area fell from 890,458 
to 387,554 acres and the land revenue from £200,006 to £198,645 
(Rs. 20,00, 060-Rs. 19,86,450). Remissions were granted to the extent 
of £443 (Rs. 4130) and the year closed with an outstanding balance 
of £239 (Rs. 2390). The depressed state of the Kolisin Thasra 
and Mehmadabad continued to attract notice. 

In 1873 the rains began early but towards the end failed, with a 
_ total fall of twenty-three inches. The early harvest was fair, the 
late crops poor. Millet prices again fell to thirty-four pounds the 
rupee. The tillage area was redncrd from 387,554 to 378,282 acres 
and tho land revenue from £198,645 to £195,750 (Rs, 19,86,450- 
Rs.l 9,57,500). Remiesious were granted to the extent of £406(Rs.4060) 
and the year closed with an outstanding balance of £648 (Rs. 0480), 
Poverty was spreading among the less thrifty peasantry. Money- 
lenders, partly because of the shortening of the time of limitatior 
in civil suits and partly because of the continnfed fall in grain prices 
crowded the civil courts,® keen to recover their outstanding debts. 

In 1874 the rain at first fell freely and timely, but ceased verj 
early with a tqtal fall ,o£ twenty-three inches. The early harves 
was goedT^ul the late rice arid the cold weather crops failed. Thi 
fall in prices continued, millet going down to forty-sir pounds th( 
rupee. The tillage area fell from 378,282 to 368,001 acres and th) 

* Bev. Commr. to Gov., 6708, 2Gth Desemhot 1870. » 

a Collertor’s administratian report, ■' 

e Dctaib are given nnricc the head * Capital ’ (p. 83-64], In this year 13,105 civi 
Baits were instituted, compared rrith anavcta£eo< 11,350 in thethroe preceding years. 
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land revcnne from £195,750 to £193,299 (Bs.l9,67,600-Rg. 10,32,990), 
tlicyear closing with £65 (Rs. C50) of remission pnd an nut standing 
balance of £5 (Rs. oO). The cheapness of grain and the failnro of 
the later crops added to the troubles of the poorer husbnndnion, and 
eron tho well-to-do are said to bavo been sciinipcd. 

In 1875 tho rain was free and timely with a total fall of thirty-six 
inches. The harvest was one of the best on record and millet 
prices fell to forty-eight pounds the rupee. The tillage full 
from 368,001 to 360,255 acres and the land revenue from £J93,2y9 
to £192,434 (Rs. 19,32, 990-Rs. 19,24,340), the year closing with £68 
(Rs. 680) of remission and an outstanding halauce of £98 (Rs. 930). 
In spito of tho slight fall in prices the stato of the cnltivatiag classes 
showed signs of improvement, and the pressure of tho money-lenders 
had to a great extent censed. 

In 1876 tho rain was again favonrahlo with a total fall of _ thirty 
inches, and while the local harvest was good, millot prices in con- 
sequence of tho failure in tho Deccan and Southern MarAtha districts 
rose from forty-eight to forty pounds. The tillage area foil from 
363,255 to 362,222 acres and tho land revenue rose from £192,434 
to £193,802. (Rs.I0,24,3‘t.Q-Ri. 19 ,38,920), thfi year <jWmg with £122 
(Rs. 1220) of remissions and no outstanding hnlanccs. Before these 
large crops and high prices all signs of poverty disappeared, and 
the people wore said to have been exceptionally prosperous*^ 

In 1877 tho rains began well, hut they soon failed and in spite of 
hea^'y Soptomber showers tho total fall was twenty-six inches. Tho 
cold weatlior harvest was fair, hut except those that werO watered 
the early crops Buffered. Exports to tho famiae districts had 
drained the local stock of grain, and millet prices went up from forty 
to seventeen pounds. Tho tillage area rose from 302,222 to 377,438 
acres and tho land rovonnofrom £193,802 to .£195,510 (Rs.l9, 38,020- 
Rs. 1 9,55,100), the year closing with £64 (Bs. 640) of remission and an 
outstanding balance of £554 (Rs. 5540). On tho whole 1077 was a 
good year for Kaira cultivators. Tho poorer classes lost much of 
their crops. But what they reaped was of very high value aud 
tho rise in prices improved their credit. To tho hettef class of 
cultivators whoso wells ensured them a full harvest tho season was 
one of very great profit. 

During tho thirty yc.ars ending 1876 population has increased 
from 566,513 to 782,733 or 38'IG per cent; houses from 150,628 
to 218,596 or 45*12 per cent; cattlo from 413,440 to 458,439 or 
10*88 por cent; ploughs from 64,975 to 56,916 or 3*53 for cent; 
carts from 20,864 to 29,110 or 39*52 per cent ; and wells from 6409 
to 0237 or 44*12 por cent. In these years tho land revenao has 
risen from £152,109 to £195,443 or 28*48, ptSr coat. Fivo 
munidpalitio6,Bix dispensaries, and 190 schools have been cstab)ishcd, 
and lOU miles of road and soventy-two miles of rad havobooa opened. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JUSTICE- 

Tnr. jndiciftl nilminislration of tlic lanJa acquired in 1802 remniued 
in Iho luiiuls of tlio Resident at Barodatill in 1805 a Judge and 
Hngistmto was appointed for Knira.‘ In 1818 the office and functions 
of magistrate wero transferred from the Judge to the Collector.® In 
the same year, owing to the acquisition of territory under the treaty 
of tho Gth Novomhor 1817, the juri-sdiction of tho Koiia Judge una 
limited to tho lands of tho oaslem division, and a new Jndgo was 
appointed for tho western division and stationed at Alimcdabad.® In 
1828 tho ofllco of District Judge of Kaira was abolished, .and from 
that time till 185G tho judicial administration of tho district remained 
in tho hands of tho Jndgo of Ahmedabad. In 185G a senior assist- 
ant j iidgo was sanctioned for Koira. Q'his appointment was abolished 
in 1809, and sineo that time, oscopt from 1872 to 187'J when a joint 
Judge was stationed at Kaira, the duties have been performed by the 
Judge and assistant jndgo of Alimcdnbnd. 

Of Iho strength of tho staff appointed to decide civil eases in the 
Kaira district no details have been obtained earlier than the year 
1830. In that year the district' wns furnished with ciglit judges. 
Tho total number of suits disposed of was 59‘19. Twenty years 
later in 1850 there wore in all seven courts, and tho ca-ses disposed 
of numbered 6189. In 18G0 there were again eight oonrts and the 
suits numbered 5313. In 1870 tbo number of courts wns reduced 
to sis, while tho number of decisions rose to 10,532. In 1874 there 
were live courts and 10,88-1 decisions. In 1877 the number of courts 
was the rame, while the total of suits fell to 8853. At present (1878) 
tho district is provided with five snbordinnto jndges’ courts with an 
average jurisdiction over 820 squaro miles and 156,5-10 souls. Of 
those one is stationed at Kaira with jm-isdiotion over tho Mohmadabad 
and MStar sub-divisions ; another at Kadifid with jurisdiction over 
tho Nadttid and some villages of tho A'nnnd sub-divisions ; a third at 
Kapadvnnj with- jiTrisdiction over tho Kapndvanj sub-division, and 
over some villages of Tbiisrain Kaira nnd of Parantij in Ahmedabnd ; 
a fourth at UmretU with jurisdiction over some villages of tho Thdsta, 
Anaud, ^and Nadidd eub-dirisions ; nnd -a. fifth at Borsnd with 

* Ecg. n. of 1805, «o. T. _ a Reg. III. pi 1818. 

’ Got, order dated 9th rctiniuy 1818. . , 
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jurisdiction over the BoTsad sub-division and some villages of A'nand. 
Jlosidos those thcro is a small cause court at Nadiud. The business 
of this court is conducted by the judge of the small cause ccurt at 
Ahmedabad who visits Kadiiid on the first and third Mondays in 
each month. 

The average distance of the Kaira court from its six furthest 
villages is seventeen miles ; of tho Nadidd courtj fifteen j of the 
Kapadvanj court, forty-eight ; of the Umroth court, thirteen ; and of 
tho Borsad court, fourteen. Exclusive of suits settled by tho small 
cause court, tho average number of cases decided during tho eight 
years ending 1877 is 11,123. During tho first four of those years 
tho totals rose from 10,u32 in 1870 to 13,105 in 1873 nud then 
fell to 8853 in 1877. Of tho total number of eases decided during 
rtj-art. 1870.IS77. *0 eight ycars ending 1877, 

71 ‘SO per cent have on an nverngo 
been ^ven against tho defendant 
in his absence. Tho proportion 
of cases decided in this way would 
seem to have been on tho increase 
during the first three years and on 
tho decline during tho next five 
years, the maximum percentage 
being 70’55 in 1872 compared with 
73-78 in 1870 and 59-5G in 1877. 
Of contested eases only 15-17 per 
cent havo,during this period of eight years, been on an average decided 
for tho defondaut. I'lio proportion of such cases decided in favour 
of tho defendant fell from 23--18 per cent in 1870 to 11*19 per cent 
in 1872, and then during tho next five ycars rose to 17-30 m 1877. 
In 127 or 1*43 per cent of tho whole number of suits decided in 
1877, tho decree has been executed by putting the plaintiff in tho 
possession of tho immoveable property claimed. The number of 
cases of this kind docs not vary much from year to year, except that 
in 1873 tho total was only 47 out of 13,105 suits, nud in 1877 was 
127 out of 8853. In 1870 tho total tTOS 101 comp.arcd with 127 in 
1877. In 63-38 per cent of tho decisions passed in 1877, decrees for 
money duo have been executed by tho attachment or sale of property; 
of these 17*11 per cent have on an uvei-ago been by the salo of 
moveable and 36*27 per cent by the sale of iinmovcablo property. 
Compared with 1870, tho 1877 rolnms of nttacliincnts or sales of 
movc.'ihle 'und immovcablo property show a rise from 354 to ]5l5 in 
the former, and from 1185 to 8211 iu the latter. 

Compared with 1870, tho number of decrecsexecutod by the arrest 
of the debtor during tho eight years etiding 1877’haB conshlorahly 
fallen, tho total for 1870 being *1553 against lOt in' 1877. ASwill 
ho ?oen from tho following table, tho number of civil prisoners has 
varied hut little during the eight years ending 1877, tho total in 
the latest yciu* being 123 compared mth 154 in 1870 and 212 in 
r 1873: » 
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exercise revenno powers ns mnmlatdilrs or the head clerks of 
jndmlatddrs. Seventy of the village heudmen^ of whom there are 600 
with an average annual pay of £4 12s. (Rs. dC), have been entrusted 
with powers of fining and imprisoning, and the rest with the powers 
contemplated by the Bombay Village Police Act (VIII. of 1867). 

Ikom the table of offences given below, it will be seen that during 
the seven years ending 1877, 2250 offences or one offence for every 
347 of the population were on an average committed. Of these 
there were on on average ten murders and attempts to commit 
murder j five culpable homicides j sixty-one cases of grievous hurt and 
hurt by dangerous weapons j and twenty-six cases of duo'oity and 
robbeiy. 2146 or 95 per cent of the whole were minor offences. 

At the beginning of the century when Kairo came nnder British 
management, the chief criminal classes were the Rajput G-irdsids or 
land revenue claimants, who to recover some alleged claim, or 
because of some other grievance would, by turning outlaws, 
hdhdrvaiiaSj burning, murdering, and robbing, try to force the 
authorities to grant their demands. The next class were tho Kolis, 
inveterate robbers and highwaymen. A third were the Bhdta or 
Bdhrots who when pressed to pay taxes committed truga, that is, 
either mutilated themselves or killed one of their number.^ At tho 
1811-12 circuit sessions the chief offences were gong robberies, 
housebreaking, and theft, and tho passing of base money. The gang 
robberies were seldom found out. In 1813 on account of tho scarcity 
crime was unusually general. At that time so disturbed was the 
country that in the western districts longhofore sunset ploughs wore 
unyoked and wells deserted.* 


In 1821 the district was orderly. There was no open violence, 
mur^ra Wore rare, and thefts much fewer than formerly. Except 
the Kplis the people were not given to affrays, drinking or other 
forms of debauch.* A few years later there was a serious disturb- 
ance among the Kolis. On the night of tho 17th March 1826 
faovmdaa E£mdas' with about 500 armed followers attacked tho 
to^ of rMsra with tho object of driving out the British officer and 
establishing Hmself ns ruler. His followers thought Govindfis a 
saint and believed him endowed with supernatural powers. In 1828 
tomgs were better, there were few cases of large plundering gangs, 
ihe population wm generally quiet and crimes were few.* Two years 
later (1830) the Kohs were again unsettled. Bands of disaffected 
vagrants wandered about, orderly cultivators -were not protected, few 
toyellers esaiped without loss and in Sir John Malcolm’s camp 
though at a distance from tho wilder tracts and guarded by villa4 


are tmeommon. Tbc following 

an old woS threw sttMliod.’ At MnuidhI ’ 

-^Circmt.j:j,^;’SAprU1828. ! 
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tmtclinicn a3 well ns by soldiers, many Ibefts were safely eommitted.* 
Though they have to a groat extent settled ns regular cnltirators, 
the Kolis are still a troublesome clnss. Many are bern and breught 
up ns thieves, and the diOicnlty of tracing crime is increased by the 
ready shelter pven to criminals in the tract of rough country along 
the Mahi, and in almost all the states that march with Kaira limits. 
Besides, of late years small hamlets sometimes ns many ns twenty to 
avillngohavo sprung up, 'and in other parts the lower classes of 
villagers have begun to live in small huts in the fields. These 
changes odd much to the diflicnityof keeping a watch on the criminal 
classes. Agrarian crimes, thefts from fields in harvest time, the 
burning of crops to pay off a private grudge, and the murder of 
oppressive inonoy-lendors® have of late years been rather common. 
In 1872 sovoral cases of poisoning occurred. Suspicions were aroused 
and on the trial of ono of the cases it camo ont that tho poisonings 
wore tho work of a gang of professional criminals. Tho leader was 
convicted and hanged, and one of his accomplices transported for 
life. Since then this form of crime is believed to hnvo ceased.’ 

In tho year 1877 tho total strength of tho district or regular 
police force was 734. Of these under tho district Snporintondent ono 
was a subordinate otficor, 142 inferior suhordinato officers, thirty-five 
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* Sir J. Malcolm'i minuto 15th Octoher 1850 (Litha Papers No. 148, 51.) 

* Kolio anil llali.4ris or wanilering alicphonln, aro tho clarna moit given to Immiog 
crops. Before Ininiiiig tho crop a warning is gcncralljr hung on noma tree or ae.sr a 
well, ststing tiiat ante's tlio oinicr of a certain field takes c.nrc liia erop will bo bnmt. 
Tile falloo'ing are eonio of tho more rceent cases of attacks on menoy-Icnilcrs In 1872 
two V,4uia lirotlicrs of the town at Kaira olitsmcd an order nf attschment agninst tlio 
nropertf of a Koli of Fandtcj, a rillieo in Dio Mehmsilabad aiilMlivuion, and iriiilo 
Lc svas bnsy with his wifos funeral sold nil liispropcrty. The brotliris were warned, 
lint witliont effect. A few days after tlicy paid another dunning nail to tho a illago, 
nnd_ as tiicy avero riding homo somo of the rillagcta followed (Iieni, draeced them from 
tiicirhorses, and killed (hem, throwing their bmlics into the river. In lt>7.5 n llrShman 
uciircr of Itorsad brouglit to the villago of Arndar in the Boniad rab-division a ilccreo 
npainst three Koli brothers. On prelciieo of giving him grass in (.atisfaelion of Ills 
claim, the brothers took him to their field amf setting vi|Kin him Lilted him. In 1674 
tiro e,ascs ooeurred. In the first in spite of his entreaties a Vilm.a sold tho hoiiso and 
other property of a Koli of UhAlora in the hintar sulvdiaision. In revenge tho Koli 
stablwil him dead. In tho second n VOnia of Kodilil buiiglit a fiold from a woman of 
his a ilhagc, to \i Iiom it had liccii mortgaged by tho holder, a _ Koli. The Koli rrfu'cd 
to give pos'cssion. Persisting in having tho field phinted witli nco tho Viinin rvitb a 
Brahman friend went lo tho place to see tliat tho work went on. IVhilo there the 
Koli and some friends camo up, attacked the strangers, and killed them both on tho 
spot. 

* In one care at tho villago of .‘<ai in the Tlidsra imh-diririon, as a hand of nine- 
teen shepherds w ore sitting donii to their evening meal, a ni.aii dreased as a llrAhmnn 
arked them to bring their flooks iicjct day to maiinro his fields. Tho shepherds agreed. 
On rising to go, tho Brdhman off. red them two sacefmeats s.aying they « cro from 
the temple of linnchhndji at BdLcir, and as some children had touched his clothes ho 
Gonid not oat them. Tho shepherds took the sneetmeats, and after tho llrAhman left 
divided and ate them. In a short tiino all sickened. Six died and tho rest only 
recovered alter a long illnrss. Some months after a Mnsalmiln packman of Kaira a\.as 
with two Fcrvanfs going from DAkor to Kaira. Near Uiiircth they were Joined liy 
two MnsiIfflAna. After a meal cooked by -tho strangers, tho two roryants fi II 1)I.‘ Ono 
died during tho night, and the othersmiienhat rccnvcr» wenton uitli his master and 
the strangers to Nndiad. Next d.ay after lc.avingXsdHd Ihojrato soino more of tho 
atrangem' fomh Tliat niglit two pnliccmen coming froo{ Itnita to NadlAil fonnd ono 

^ of them i]c.ad and tho otlicr apparently mad and'theirnooils gone. Tho alrangcrs 
' had disappe.arc<l. rollowcd on camels, one of their, was %)hnd in Ikaroda with tho 
greater part of tlio stolon property. TliC oUicr s-aa aftcrw.ards taken in Ahinedabad. 
At the trial one of thorn confessed that ho Ind poisoned tho Snt shcphcrdi. 
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mounted policoj and 575 constables. Tlie co-st of mnintniningtbis force 
was ns follows. Tlio ono European ofllcor, tlio district Superintendent, 
received a total annual salary of £1080 (Rs. 10,800) j the subordi- 
nato officer, a yearly salary ol not lca.s tlinn £120 (Es. 1200) and 
tbo inferior subordinate officers, yearly salarios of less than £120 
(Rs. 1200) each, ora total yearly cost of £8119 ICs. (Hs. 34,108); 
tbo pay of tbo mounted and foot police came to a total of £0076 
(Rs. 00,760). Besides tbo pay of tbo officors and men, tliero was a 
total annual sum of £366 (Rs: 3060) allowed for tbo horses and 
travelling expenses of tbo superior officers, £205 2». (Rs. 2051) 
annual pay and travelling nllownnco for tlioir establi.slicnents, and 
£393 (Rs. 3930) a year for coutingoneies and other expenses, 
making a total annual cost to Government for tbo district polieo of 
£12,139 18s. (Rs, 1,21,399). 

Taking 1000 squaro miles ns tbo area of tbo district and 782,7.33 
as its population, tbo strength of tbo police of tbo Kuira district is 
ono man to every 2‘12sqnaro miles and 1038 souls. Tbo cost of 
mniiitonnnco is equal to £7 11s. Od. (Rs, 75-M) per square mile, or 
Sjd. (2i ns.) per head of tbo population. Of the total strength of 
754, inclnsivo of tUo Sttperintondent, twenty-eight officers and 
twenty-four constables •were in 1877 employed ns guards at district, 
ccnlnil, or subsidiary jails; 109 men, nineteen officers nnd ninety 
constables, wore engaged ns guards over treasuries, lock-ups, or n.s 
escorts to prisoners and treasure ; 531 men, 110 officers nnd 421 
constables, were engaged on other duties ; and oigbly-six men, eleven 
officers and soventy-fivo constables, were stationed in towns and 
mnnicipnlitics. Of tlio portion of tbo force on general police dntics 
137, twonly-four licsd constables and 113 constables were employed 
at twenty-seven police posts, (hands, with on an average about twelve 
villages to each post. It is tbo duty of these men to be constantly 
moving from ono to another of tbo villages under their cli.argo. Of 
tbo wholo number, oxclusivo of the district Superintendent, 301 wero 
provided with fire-arms nnd 452 with swords only, or svitb swords 
and batons ; 405, ninety-seven officers and 308 constables, could road 
and writo ; and 102, twenty-seven officers nnd 133 constables, wero 
under instruction during tbo, year. With the pxccpUon of tbo 
European Superintendent, the members of tbo police force were nil 
natives of India, Of tbeso, sovcnty-cigbt officers nnd 293 constables 
wore Miisalmuns, four officers nnd thirteen constables were Bnilimnns, 
sixteen officers and forty-four constables were Rajputs, eight officers 
hnd thirty-four constables were JfnrStbas, twenty-one officors and 183 
constables wero Kolis, fourteen officers and forty-one constables wero 
Hindtis of other castes, and two officers belonged to other religions. 
Snbotdinrfto“to tbo district police tliorO is the vdllngo watch, who 
nndcr'the names of rdvttni&s, tfikhas, and fogis with n total strcngth 
of abont fivo for each villagomnd a -cost of £13 (Rs. 130), besides as 
, guides and mossqngorSj not ttsrtillngef police. This force of village 
police is paid chiefly by the grant of land. Besides what they receive 
from Government the villagd’watob,*-nominally on tbo nndorstonding 
that they will make good any losSbs' by theft, 'recovor frbin villagers 
yearly sums-vorying from £5 to £30'(RS'.'50i<Rs.''300).''." - 
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In 1877 of 2Cl persons accused of Loinons crimes, 181 or C9-35 per 
cent wore convicted. Of 3884, the total number of persons accused 
of crimes of all sorts, 2420 or 02*81 per cent vforo convicted. Of 
£1C77 (Rs. 1C, 770) alleged to have been stolen, £1189 (Us. 11,890) 
or 70*86 per cent of tlio wbolo amount were recovered. 

Tlio following table gives tbe chief crime and police details of the 
seven years ending 1877 : 
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Little information of tho comparative amount of crime at 
different periods since tho introduction of British rule has been 
collected. Tho lollomng is a summary of sack detnib as are nvail- 
nblo. The total number of offences committed during the five years 
ending 18'19 was 1 j,757, representing an annual average of 31s>l, 
' or on the basis of the census returns of 1816, one crime to-pyery 
179 inhabitants. Corresponding returns for the fivo year? ending 
1877 show n total of 11,250 offences giving a yearly avorngo of ‘22o0 
crimes, or on the basis of tho 1872 consas returns ouccriniu to every 
847 inhabitants. A comparison of th« returns would seem to sliow 
great imin’oremont in. the matter of murder and culpable homicide. 
IVhilo population has increased since ISdO^ only ton cases of 
murder and attempts to commit mnrdcrwci^ on annvemge returned 
per year durirJg tho fivo years ending 1877 against twenty-four 
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Chapter IX. 'dnring the five years ending 1849, and five against seven of culpable 
Justice. lioniicide. Under the head of robberies incinding dacoitics and 
thefts of cattle, there is a most marked falling off, the yearly 
averages for the two periods being 830 for the earlier and 131 for 
the later. Besides these, the crime of arson not now shown as a 
separate offence was very common. Daring the five years ending 
1849, 871 oases or on on average 174 per year were recorded with 
an estimated average annual destroction of property worth £626 
8s. (Bs. 6264). 

Crime and police. The following is a statement of crime and police during the five 
1845-1819. years ending 1849:- 

Satra Crimn, IS^S-lSiO. 
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j^i. Besides the accommodation provided for under-trial prisoners 

at the headquarters of each sub-division, there is in the town of 
Kaira, a jail able to hold ninety-two male and eight female prisoners. 



CHAPTER X. 

REVENUE AND FINANCE 


The earliest year for wliioli a copy of the balance sboet of the 
district is available is 1815*16. Since that time many changes have 
been made in the way of keeping accounts. But, ns far as possible, 
the different items have been brought under their corresponding 
heads of account according to the system at present in force. Exclusive 
of £77,654 (Rs. 7,76,540) the adjustment on account of alienated 
land, the total tiansactions that appear in the district balance sheet 
for 1875-76 amount to receipts £2£)1,117 (Rs. 29,11,170) against 
£194,231 (Rs, 19,42,510) in 1813-16, and the charges to £286,154 
(Rs. 28,61,540) in 1875-76 against £165,067 (Rs. 10,50,670) in 
1815-16. £.\clusive of departmental miscellaneous receipts and sums 
received in return for services rendered, such ns the receipts of the 
post and telegraph departments, the amount of revenue raised in 
1875-76 under all heads, imperial and provincial seia’iccs, local funds 
and municipal revenues, amounted to £260,547 (Rs. 26,0^70), or on 
a population of 782,733 an incidence per bend of 6s. Bd. As no 
census details arc avail.ablc for 1815-16, corresponding information 
for that year cannot be given. 

During tbe interval of sixty years, the following changes have taken 
place under tlic chief heads of receipts and charges : 

Land revenue receipts, forming 74’1 per cent of £200,547 
(Rs. 26,03,470) the entire revenue of the district, have risen from 
£156,344 (Rs. 15,63,440) in 1815-10 to £195,184 (Rs. 19,51,840) in 
1875-76. The increase is for the most part due to receipts from 
the large additional area under cultivation. Another source of 
increase has been the laiger amounts recovered since 1803 from 
all alienated lands c.\cept service lands held by certain village and 
district oilicers. The laud revenue charges show an advance from 
£12,696 to £25,398 (Rs. 1,26,960 -Rs. 2,53,980). This increased cost 
in collecting the land revenue is partly duo to a riso in the numher 
and in the amount of both village and district officers’ Enlnric.s, and is in 
part the result of tho change from hereditary to stipendiary officers. 

The following statement shows tho land revenue collected in each 
of tho forty-five years ending 1877 ; 
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1 1’igurci for iho ycota liotwMn 1833 and 18CS are taken from statement Ko. II. in 
,Mr. Bell’s excise Teport dated lit October 1609. Fignrca lorettUc^uont years oro 
-taken Irem tho annuM reporK 
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There is no separate head of Tribute. The sum of £2547 10s. 

(Eb, 25,475-5-1) paid yearly as cash tribute by the Namib of Cambay 
under the treaty of Bussoin (1802) and the Imperial share of certain 
ce.°ses are credited to Land Eevcnuc. 

Stamp receipts have risen from £2296 to .C20,471 (Rs. 22,960- 
Es. 2,04,7101 ; the o.\:pendituro of £574 (Es. 5740) is a new charge. 

Unlike the southern districts of G-ujariit, liquor is little used. 
Excise receipts have risen from £1370 to £1790 (Rs. 13,700-17,900). 

Transit dues in 1815-10 yielded £18,880 (Hs. 1,88,800) ; they have 
since been abolished. 

Law and Justice receipts, chiefly linos, have risen from £389 to 
£1471 (Es. 3890 - Es. 14,710). The 187S-76 charges were £10,280 
(Rs. 1,02,800) against £10,216 (Es. 1^02,160) in 1815-16. 

Tliero are no regular forests. Tho item £285 (Es. 2850) represents 
the rental of lands credited to the Forest Department, 

The following table shows, exclusive of official salaries, the amount 
realized from tlio different assessed taxes levied between 1860 and 
1878. Owing to their variety of rates and ineidence, it is diffiault to 
make any Batisfactory comparison of the results. 
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Customs and Salt receipts hayo fallen from £7442 to £7007 
(Es. 74,420-Rs. 70,670). Under the existing system, revcmiefrom the 
sale of opium and the amount of the hid for the right to sell the drug 
arc credited to Customs, and the Government share in the Cambay salt 
revenue to Salt. In 1815-16 both were credited to Customs. 

Under allow.anccs and assignments the fall in charges is due to tho 
settlement of cash alienations. 

llilitaty charges in 1815-lG amounted to £52,379 (Es. 5,23,790). 
Owing to tho removal of the military force from Kaira, only £77 
(Es. 770) on account of pensioners were in 1875-76 debited to this 
head. 

Eogistration and Education are new heads. 

Transfer receipts have risen from £6315 to £58,767 (Es. 6.3,1.70- 
Es. 5,87,670), and chaigcs from £72,707 to £200,644 (Es. 7,27,070- 
Es. 20,96,440). The increased receipts arc due chiefly to receipts on 
account of local funds, to remittances from other treasuries, to the 
amount held as deposit on account of savings banks, and to the 
recovery of loans made to landed proprietors, ihnJsors. The increased 
charges are due chiefly to a large surplus kilancc remitted to other 
treasuries' and to the expenditure on account of local funds. 

In the follou’ing balance sheets of 1815-16 and 1875-76, the 
figures shown in black type on both sides of the 1875-76 balance 
sheet are book adjustments. On tho receipt side tho item £77,654 
(Es. 7,76,540) represents tho additional revenue the district would 
yield, had none of its land been given aw.ay. On the debit side the 
item £4090 (Es. 40,900) under laud revenue is the rental of tho lands 
granted to village headmen, e.xoept those engaged solely on police 
duties find to the village watch. Tlioitcm £71,143 (Rs. 7,11,430) 
under allowances and assignments represents the rental of the lands 
granted to district hereditary oflicers, to girdsins, and other non-service 
claimants; the item £2420 (Rs. 24,200) under police represents tho 
rental of the lands granted to village hofulmcn employed solely on 
police duties. Cash allow.anccs are, on the other hand, treated ns 
actual charges and debited to tho different heads of account according 
to the nature of the allowance. Thus cash grants to villngo headmen, 
except those engfigcd solely on police duties and tho village watch, are 
included in £25,398 (Es. 2,53,980), the total of land rorenue charges ; 
cash grants to nou-scrvicc claimants arc included in £8493 (Es. 84,930), 
the total of .allowance and assignment charges; and cash grants 
to palels employed solely on police duties arc included in £13,690 
(Es. 1,36,900) the total of police charges. 


* .!.• 

' Tho Kfiira diatrict trcaanty woa ahlo id 187S-TC to aced £183, lOO (Ra. 18,31,009) to 
other districta. 
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The {Ustricl local fnmk colU'''U-(I t-mcc 1803 (n jiromolfl niral 
ofliieation nml eiipidj’ roi'l.'!, »vat'*r, drains rf-it-lmnic-., disix-nrariti, 
mul other uicfni olijccts Amounted in the \c;tr 1677-78 ton tot.al sum 
of £20.3 10 (lis. 2.o:i.4tlO) and ilm oxixnditiirn to £22,772 (H-. 2,27,720), 
This revenue iij drawn from three somees, n spi cinl ci* ^ of oijo-f.i'vtr entb 
in addition to the ortUimry land-tnv, the proceeds of rrrtnin mlonli. 
unto hic.il fundi', atid some ini'.reltaneoiis items of revenuo. Tiio 
Bpcciid land co^s, of whteli iwo-thirdu are “ot apart as a road fund and 
llio rest ns n school fund, jielded in 1877-76 a it-vemn.- of £10,493 
(Its. 1, 01,080). Smaller fmidH includin'; a ferry fund, a toll fund, a 
eaillD-pomid fund, and n school fee-funil, yit'ldeil £H78 (11s, 14,780). 
Government nnd private Hnh<eriptimi.s.'iinmiiitf-d to IJ02P (Its. lfi,29(i), 
ami miscellnnoons reccipln incUulinp c-rtain items of land reveiim', to 
£7.3r> (Its. 73e0).or n total sum of £20,310 (Hs. 2,03,400)._ This 
revenue is administered by cmumittces composed pailly of official and 
partly of private mrmheni. 

For administrative pnT]Hiscs the local funds of the district nrc divided 
ini'! two main s-ections, one s.-t ajisrt for public worlc« and the 
other for in<.truclion. The receipts .and dUbursements during the 
year 1677-78 under those trso hc.ads svere ns follows; 

Kaim 1,'fal /Vl '(», /.Vtr-tX. 

M’l'MC WonKo. 
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6983 1,7 

213 12 

477 6 

2a; IS 

910 11 

2917 10 

* 'Tom 

4 ’ 

10,771 10' 

Total ... 

10,771 10 


Since 18G3 the following local, fund works have been carried out 
1863.J878. ^ To improve communication 11)0 miles of road have been made, brid"^' 
and for forty-four miles planted svlth trees. To improve the water 
supply 419 wells, 355 reservoirs and ponds, eight .water courses and 
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forty-seven troughs have been made or repaired. To hdp village 
instruction forty-two scbools, nnd for the comfort of travellers eighty 
rest-houses and seventy-two village offices, chords, have been built. 
Besides these works six dispensaries and 190 cattle pounds have 
been constructed. 

In 1877-78 there wore five municipalities, all of them established 
since 1857- The total municipal revenue in 1877-78 amounted to 
£5350 (Rs. 63,560). Of this sum £2703 (Rs. 27,030) were recovered 
from octroi dues, £431 (Rs. 4310) from a toll and wheel-tax, £464 
(Rs. 4640) from a house- tax, nnd £1758 (Rs. 17,580) from miscella- 
neous sources. Under the provisions of the Bombay District 
Municipal Act YI. of 1873 all these municipalities are town 
municipalities administered by a body of commissioners with the 
Collector as president and the assistant or 'deputy collector in charge of 
the sub-division as vice president, the commissioners being chosen 
in the proportion of at least two non-official to each official member. 

The following statement gives for each municipality the receipts, 
charges, and the incidence of taxation during the year ending 31st 
March 1878:— 

Kaira JIfunieijial Details, 1878 . 
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At present (1878) an establishment in connection “^vitb the Cotton 
!Frauds Act (Bombay Act IX. of 1 863) for preventing the adulteration 
of cotton is, under the control of tlie Collector, maintained at a total 
yearly cost of £180 (Rs. 1800). Thisxhaigo is'’mct from tlie cotton 
irpprovement fund fraraedr under .the, provisions of the Act. The 
establishment consists' of a sub-inspcctoil.diawing a monthly salary of 
£12 (Rs. 120), and a messchger on IBs,' (Rs. 0) a month- * 
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In 1 B77-78 tlicro tvorc 190 Govcmmont schools, or on nn avomgo 
ono school for ovoiy three inlmbileil vilhigc.s, alienated ns well as 
Goveniinont,witli l'l,9tJ0 pupils on the rollsaml nnnverap’onltcndanco 
of 10,808 or 2"24 percent of 407,818, the entire popnlaliou of not 
more than twenty years of ngc. 

Excluding .hnperinteiuleiico charges, the total expenditure on 
eduention on account of these 190 Government schools and of two 
Camhnv private schools inspected by education ollicors, amounted to 
£7510 (Its. 75,100). Of this CM92 (Rs, 14,920) were debited to 
Government and £0024 (Its. 00,240) to local nud other funds. 

Under the Director of public inslmcHon and tbc inspector 
nortliorn dii’ision the sebooling of Ibo district was conducted 
by a local staff 430 strong j of these one svns a deputy inspector 
with general charge over all the schools of tho district, drawing 
yearly pay of £180 (Bs. 1800); two wero os.«istont deputy 
inspectors entrusted with the examination of thoTemacular sphools 
in tlio Mfitar, ^fohmadabad, A'nnnd, and Dorsad suh.divibions, 
drawing together yearly pay of £180 (lls. 1800) ; and tho rest 
were mnsters and assistant masters of schools svith yearly salaries 
ranging from £240 to £2 8«. (Ks, 2400 to R.«. 24). 

Of 190, the total number of Government schools, in 181 Gujarati 
only was Langlit, nnd in six Urdu and Gujarati. Two were 
Anglo-vornacnlar schools teaching English and Gujaniti. Ono was a 
high school f caching English, Gujaniti, nnd Sanskrit up to tho 
standard rcqniroil for tho University entrance tc.st examination. 

In addition to tho Government schools there wore at Cambay two 
private vcmncidar hoys’ schools supported by jtrivnte individuals and 

srhool fees, nnd inspected 
by education officers. Tho 
nvcnigcnltondnnco of jmpih 
in these schools ninonnied 
to 171 out of a Toll-c.all of 
288 boys. Desidc.s the two 
in Cnmbay there were in 
Knim,' ns shown in tho 
■margin, sixty-ono private 
schools teaching 2049 pupils. 
Some account of tho 
teaching given in theso 
. schools will bo found in 

tho Broach Statistical Accoun tj (Bombay Gazotf ecr, II. 52 4.) 

. 1 In 1821 2Ir. Elptmutosc found moro ochoola tlianin tbe Peceiin, lint no bootc ' 

. * * ' ^ . * 
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The following figuros sliow tie increased means for learning’ to 
load and write oficrod ly Government to tlo people during the last 
twonty-oiglt years. Tlo first two Government vernacular solools 
wore opoued in 1826, one of tlcm nt Knirn and tlo otler at Nadiad. 
Pour years later tlreo more vernacular sclools were started at 
Maludla, Kapadvanj, and TJmrotl. Daring tlo next eiglteen 
years only two more vernacular sclools wore opened, one nt 
llutar in 1838 and tlo oiler at Mclmadabad in 1848. In 
1850-51 tlero woro seven Government schools will 472 names 
o,n tie rolls or 0'14 per cent of 310,827, tlo total population 
of not more than twenty 3 '’enrs of ago. In 1855-50 tlore wore 
Bovon Government schools and oiglty-fonr private schools. At tlo 
Govornment schools were 820 pupils ; at Kaira 102, nt Kapadvanj 
sixty-one, at Mnludlia 103, at Alittar ninetj'-fivo, nt Mclmadabad 
fifty-eight, nt Nadiad 299, and nt Dmretl 111. Of tlo ciglity-four 
private schools with an estimated attendance of 6000 pupils, thirty, 
open only during the rains, woro taught by IBrahinan j-outbs. 
Children generally wont first to a private school, learning to road 
and write Gujarati, and gaining some knowledge of accounts. They 
paid a daily allowance i lb. of grain, a feo of id. (throe pies) on 
holidays, and nt the time of leaving from 4g. to I Os. (Rs. 2-Rs. o j . The 
training at the Govorauient schools, though little likod by tho 
people was said to be bettor than in tho private schools, tho children 
leaniiug grammar, mathematics, geography, nnd history. Of 
a total male population of 323,755 souls only 03,108 could read and 
write Gujardti. Brahmans nnd the poorer Vanias, especially those 
brought up in tomis, looking for their living to Goveriimont service, 
were the be>.t educated. Bich traders nnd inonoy-lcijdcrs seldom 
sent their children to Govenimcnt schools. Rajput nnd Koli land- 
lords had shown therasclrcs anxious to haro (heir children (aught. 
Tliougli few of their sons tried to enter Government sem'co, tho 
knowledge that for tho place of village manager men able to rend 
and write wore preferred, made shareholders and heads of rillagcs 
anxious to teach their children. In some cases they had offered 
to supply a room and school furniture if Government gavo a 
master. Tho Kolis, almost entirely illiterate, were doing little to 
teach their children. They were seldom seen nt Government 
schools and, at private schools, numbered only forty-two out of tho 
total of GOUO pupils. 

Tho first two Government English schools woro started in 185G, 
one nt Nadiad nnd tho other nt Kaira. In 18G5-G6 thciiumborof 
schools had risen to ninoty-sovon nnd tho nvoKigo nltondnnco to 
C2C2 pupils out of a rolI-c.ill of 9035 names or ICi per cent of 
381,819, tho total population of not more than twenty j-enrs of ago. 
The figuros for 1877-78 were, ns shown above, 190 schools svith a 

U 


Jn lSSS Bishop Ilcbcr found in most of tho chief towns laiveschnoli whore tho 
children of Iliuda traders Icamt writing,' reading, nccniints, and such portion of tho 
natural religion .as their c.a«tc ass allow^ tohcccivc. Kolia and Ihajiinta rcldom soot 
their children to school.— llcb. Kar, 11. 1-15. -In 182G tho Collector found that out of 
ofllco hours tho clerks were tcadiing boys Knglisb and suggested to Covenunent that 
a school might be opened.— C2, 8th Sept. 1820, 
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total average attendance of 10^308 out of 14^930 names on tlie roHs or 
2'42 per cent of 425^147, the total population of not more than twenty 
years of age. A comparison with the returns for 1850 gives 
therefore for 1877-78 an increase in the number of schools from seven 
to 190 j while of 425,147, the entire population of the district of not 
more than twenty years of age, 2’42 per cent were under instruction 
in 1877-78 against 0*14 per cent in 1850-51.* 

Girls’ schools have been introduced during the last twenty years. 
Rising from four in 1865-66 to thirteen in 1873-74, they have again 
(1877-78) fallen to ten. But the attendance has contined to 
increase, the total number on the rolls rising from 309 inl865 to 517 
in 1873 and 765 in 1878, and the average attendance from 162 in 
1865 to 281 in 1873 and 405 in 1878. > 

The 1872 census returns give for each of the chief races of 
the district the proportion of persons able to read and write : — 

Of 148,485, the total Hindu male population not exceeding twelve 
years, 9132 or 6*36 per cent; of 62,493 above twelve and not 
exceeding twenty years, 7526 or 12*04 per cent ; and of 176,162 
exceeding twenty years, 20,928 or 11*87 per cent were able to read 
and write or were being taught. Of 116,458, the total Hindu 
female population not exceeding twelve years, 104 or 0*08 per cent ; 
of 48,184 above twelve and not exceeding twenty years, forty-six' or 
0*09 per cent; and of 164,887 exceedang twenty years, seventy- 
six or 0*04 per cent were able to read and write or were being 
taught. 

Of 14,363, the total Mnsalm^n male population not exceeding 
twelve years, 575 or 4 per cent ; of 6698 above twelve and not 
exceeding twenty years, 422 or 7*40 per cent; and of 16,728 
exceeding twenty years, 1178 or 7*04 per cent, were able to read 
and write or were being tangbt Of 11,783, *the total Musalmfin 
female population not exceeding twelve years, three or 0*02 per 
cent ; of 5155 above twelve and not exceeding twenty years, sixteen 
or 0*31 per cent ; and of 17,014 exceeding twenty years, Giirty- 
three or 0*19 per cent, were able to read and write or were being 
taught. 

Of seventeen, the total Pdrsi male population not exceeding twelve 
years, eight or 47*05 per cent; of six above twelve and not exceed- 
ing twenty years, six or cent per cent ; and of eighteen exceeding 
twenty years, seventeen or 94*44 per cent, were able to read and 
write or were being taught. Of fifteen the total Pfirsi female 
population not exceeding twelve years, six or 40 per cent; and of 
twelve exceeding twenty years, five or 4 1*66 per cent, wore able to 
fead and write, or were being taught. 


1 1 In tho cenana ot die totaf Vopolution of fho ‘dislrict waB retamed at 
566,513 Boala, nbd in that of 1872 at 781(733^ of irhom peraons not oxceeding tnxiDtv 
yeaiB of age numbered 407,818. On tbe btsia of tbeae fignres, {be {ota1s''ol ponul^ 
tiott not more than twenty ycota of ana for '1861, 1856, 1866, and 1876 have been 
,calcnlated. Betaila of ptivata Behoob are avafiable only for 1875.76 and bare 
'therefore been left out 
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Boforo the year 1865-06 there were no returns arranging the 

pnpils according to race and 
religioa The statement given 
in the margin shows that 
of the three chief races of 
the districtj the Parsis have 
the largest proportion of 
their boys and girls under 
instmetion. Since 1865 a 
considerable advance has 
been madeby the Mnsalm&is. 
Of 765 the total number of girls enrolled in 1877-78 in the ten girls’ 
schools, 731 or 95'56 per cent were Hindus j thirty or 3'92 per cent 
were Musalm^ns ; and four or 0'52 per cent were Parsis, 

Of 13,168, the total number of pnpils in Government schools at 
the end of December 1877, 2976 or 22'60 per cent were Brahmans; 
fifty or 0‘38 per cent writers, forty-two Kshatria, six Kayasths, 
and two Parhhus; 2747 or 20' 86 per-cent traders and shop- 
keepers, 1942 Vanids, 605 Shrdvala, ’thirty-nine Bhdtias, and 
161 Lnhanas; 4698 or 85'67 per cent onltivators, 3763 Kanbis, 
246 Eajpnts, 140 Kdchhids, thirty-one Mdlis, and 518 Kolis ; 81 1 or 
6*16 per cent craftsmen, 134 Bhdvsdrs, cabcoprinters, twenty-one 
Khatris, weaversj fifteen Ghdnohis, oil pressers, 141 Sonis, gold and 
silver smiths, 212 Snthdrs, caipenters, thir^-fonr Hansards, copper- 
smiths, 105 Luhdrs, blacksmiths, seven luidiyds, bricklayers, two 
Saldts, masons, fifty-seven Daijis, tailors, and eigbty-three Kumbhdrs, 
potters; 190 or 1*44 per cent bards and genealogists, 183 Bhats 
and seven Chdrans; 17'J or 1'36 per cent servants, 162 Hajdms, 
Wbors, fifteen Dhobhis, washermen, and two Bhistis, water drawers ; 
eleven or 0'8 per cent, Rabdris, shepherds; twenty-four or O'lSper 
cent Bhois and Maohhis, fishers and Inbonrers ; eighty-seven or 
0'66 per cent, labourers and miscellaneous workers, twenty-four 
Golds, ricoponnders, twenty-one Knldls, liquor sellers, thirty-four 
Rnvalids, cotton tnpomakers, five Vaghris, fowlers and hunters, and 
three Mdrvadis ; forty-four or 0'33 per cent Mochis, shoemakers ; 
eighty-six or 0'65 per cent religious beggars, thirty Vairdgis, 
forty-seven Gosdis, and nine Sddhus ; eighteen or O' 13 per cent 
Pdrsis; and 1245 or 9*45 per cent Musalmdns. No Dhed or 
Bhongia hoys attended the Government schools. 

The following table, prepared from special returns furnished by the 
education department, shows in detail the number of schools and 
pnpils with their cost to Government. 


Pttp\U Itj Race, 1S0S-&S and 1S77-78. 
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1 Tho census oE I84G eivea 614,558 Hindus, 51|988 Mnsalmins, and seven Firsis. 
The census of 18(3 gives. 711,619 Hindus, 70,741 Musalm&ns, aq,d sixty-eight Pdrsis. 
On the basis of these figut'es, the popnlation and.percentage figures for 1866 and 1876 
have been calculated. 
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Chapter ZI. 
Instmction- 

Tonn education, 
1877-78. 


Village education. 


A comparison of tlie present (1877-78) provision for teaching the 
district town and countiy population gives the following results. 

In the town of Knpadvanj there were in 1877-78 three Government 
vernacular schools with, out of 452 names on the rolls, an overage 
attendance of 366 pupils. Of these schools two were for boys 
and one for girls ; the yearly cost for each pupil in the hoys’ 
schools was 11«. (Bs. 5i), and in the girls’ school 13s. (Es. 6i). In 
the town of Kaira there were in 1877-78 four Government schools 
with, out of 472 names on the rolls, an average attendance of 333 
pupils. Of these schools one was an Anglo-vemacnlar, one an Urdu, 
and two were Gujarati schools, one for hoys and the other for 
girls. The yearly cost for each pupil was £5 Is. (Es. 50J) in the 
Anglo-vernacular, £2 2s. (Es. 21) in the girls’, and from 14s. to 16 s. 
(Es. 7-Es. 8) in the other schools. In the town of I^adidd there were 
in 1877-78 eight Government schools with, out of 1481 names on the 
rolls, an average attendance of 1039 pupils. Of these schools one was a 
High school, one an Anglo-vemacnlar school, four were Gnjarfiti boys’ 
schools, one a Gnjarati girls’ school and one an Urdu school. The 
yearly cost for each pupil in the high school was £9 11s. (Es. 95^) ; 
in the Anglo-vernacular school, £3 4s. (Es. 32) ; in the girls’ school, 
£1 4s. (Es. 12) ; in the rest it varied from 4s. to 18s. (Es. 2-Es. 9). 
The number of pupils that passed their University entrance test 
examination from the Nadiad high school was seven in 1873, three in 
1874, four in 1875, five in 1876, and three in 1877, In the town 
of Mahudha there were in the year 1877-78 five Government schools 
with, out of 620 names on tho rolls, an average attendance of 435 
pupils. Of these one was an Urdu school, and four were Gnjarati 
schools, three for boys and one for girls. The yearly cost for each 
pupil varied from 10s. to £11 8s. (Es. 5-Es. 161). In the town of 
Umreth there were in 1877-78 five Government schools with, out of 
739 names on the rolls, an average attendance of 538 pnpils. Of 
these schools four were Gujarati schools, three for hoys and one for 
girls, and one was an Urdu school. The yearly cost for each pupil 
was £1 7s. (Es, 131) in tho girls’, and 19s. (Rs. 9^) in the Urdu school; 
in the rest it varied from fiis.to 13s. (Es. 3-Es. 6J). In the town of 
Borsnd there were in 1877-78 three vernacnlar schools, two for hoys, 
and one for girls with, out of 385 names on the rolls, an average 
attendance of 270 pupils. The yearly cost for each pupil amounted 
to 12s. (Es, 6). 

Exclusive of these six towns the district of Kaira was in 1877-78 
provided with 153 Government vernacular schools, or on an average 
one school for every 3’44 inhabited villages. The following state- 
ment shows the distribution of these schools by sub-divisions : — 


Kaira, nitage Schools, 1S77-7S. 
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In the Kaira district tlioro is one library in tlio towh of Enira 
knowTi ns tlio "Endow Institute.” It was estnblisbed in October 
1863 by Mr. Endow, then Collector of Kaira. Supported partly by 
private subscriptions and partly by a contribution from tho Kaira 
municipality, this library contains 1552 volumes and n reading 
room suppb'ed with four English and seven vernacular papers. 
There nro at present (1877-78) forty*sis subscribers. The total 
amount realized during the year 1877-78 was £51 (Rs. 5l0) and tho 
expenditure £55 (Rs. 550). 

Besides tho library in tho town of Kaira, there nrci ns shown 
below in different parts of tho district twelve rending rooms : — 
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In 1874' tho district supported four local Gnjardti newspapcr.«, tho 
Kaira Niti Prakdsh or Moral Luininnry, of eighteen yenrs' standing ; 
tho Kaira Vnrtmfin or Nows, of fourteen years ; tho Nadiiid Duniadnd 
or "World Redressor, of about tliroo years’ standing; and the 
Mnhndha ‘ Adal Insdf ’ or Pure Justice. Only two of thc.so pnpei’S, 
lithographed weeklies their articles chiefly borrowed, tho Kaira 
VartmSn with a circulation of 153 and tho Niti Prnkfish of 115 
copies aro still (1878) in cxistcnco. 
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The provniling diacaso is malarious fevor. This form of bickness 
generally jnokos its appearance soon after the beginning of the rains 
Pjuno-July). FoTor cases increase in number and severity from tho 
latter part of Soptombor through October into tho early diys of 
Novombof. when ns tho climate grows drier and colder the disease 
gradually Reappears. Early in this century Knira ivas considered 
one of the healthiest places in Gnjardt, and partly for this reason a 
largo bodj' of European troops rvas stationed there. But several 
seiSons between 1820 and 1830 were marked by severe cpidernics, 
and the tfoopa especially tho European cavalry suQercd terribly. 
So great was the mortality that Kana cmed to ho used as a largo 
militaiy station. Of late years, apparently without any special cause 
unless tho drainage of tho Inn^ to tho south and west of Kaira has 
changed the character of tho prevailing breeze, tho climato has again 
improved and Kaira is not now considered so trying to European 
constitutions ns several other Gnjardt stations. Tho dillorent forms 
of skin disease and ear-ncho are, especially among children, very 
common complaints. For many years no severe epidemic visited 
Kaira. Bnt in tho month of April 1876 n scriojis outbreak of 
cholera oCO“*Ted. In tho town of Nadifid alone 905 persons were 
attacked. Tho disenso came to Nadidd from Baroda, At first of a 
veiy mild type, it after wards becamo more deadly. Prom Kadidd 
cholera gradually spread over almost tho whole district, working on 
the whole irom. north, to Eonth or agamst the ■prevallmg wto&. Uresh 
outbreaks were, ns .a rule, found to have followed some great caste 
feast or other occasion of unusual indulgence. Tho disease continued 
throughout the hot season (March- J une) gradually disappearing after 
the first fall of rain. Of 4973 persons attacked, about one-third 
or 2’11 per thousand of tho total population died. 

In tho year 1877 there were in the district of Kaira, heades tho 
civil and police hospitals, six dispensaries all established since 1866. 
Baring the year 1877, 59,328 persons were treated in these 
hospitals and dispensaries, of whom 1429 were in-door and 57,899 
out-door patients. All these institutions are provided with special 
buildin«s. The total amount spent in checking disease in 1877 
was £2086 (Bs. 20,360) ; of this £1176 (Ea. 11,760) were paid from 
provincial revenues, £397 (Rs.^S970) fromjocal and £468 (Rs. 4630) 
from municipal ‘{unds. The Ictllowiitg working details are token 
from the 1877 hospital reports,*. , ‘ . ■; 

The Kaira civil hospital has a building of its owd, raised in 1873 
at a cost of £2948 (Rs. 29,480), met'portly fromJKaira municipal and' 
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partly from local funds. Of in-patieuts the total treated numbered 4 74. 
Of these 420 were cured, twenty-three left, eleven died, and twenty 
remained under treatment at the end of the year. The total attendance 
of out' patients was 6341, ora falling o& on the returns of the preceding 
year of nearly 3000. The average daily sick for in and out-patients 
was 14'3 and 54'6 respectively. The chief causes of sickness were 
ague, syphilis, bowel diseases, ulcers, skin ofiections and injuries. 
The total number of patients treated in the police hospital was 153. 


The Mehmadabad dispensary was opened in 1871. The total 
treated was 10,806, of whom 193 wore in-patients, an increase on 
the year before of twenty-four. The chief diseases wore eye and 
skin affections, ulcers, malarious fevers, rheumatism and diarrhoea. 
The Nadifid dispensary was opened in 1866. Including 133 
in-patients the total treated numbered 14,241, an increase on the year 
before of nearly 1300. Tlieprincipaloanses of sickness were malarioua 
fevers, eyo and skin diseases, rheumatism, and venereal oifections. 
The Borsad dispensary was opened in 1867. The total treated was 
6952 including 196 in-patients, an increase of nearly 1800 on tho 
year before. The prevailing maladies were fevers, eye and skin 
diseases, and ulcers. The Mahudha dispensary in tho Nadiad 
sub-division was opened in 1869. The total treated numbered 5551, of 
whom forty-seven were in-patients. The chief diseases were fevers, 
eye and skin affections, and ulcers. The Dakor dispensary in tho 
Thfisra sub-division was opened in 1866. Tho total treated numbered 
7299, of whom 145 were in-patients or moro than 1300 less than in 
tho year before. Tho chief diseases were fevers, cholera, syphilis, and 
eye and skin affections. The Kapadvanj dispensary was opened in 
1866. ^ The total treated was 9011, of whom oighty-eight wore 
in-patients, or 2100 moro than in the year before. Tho principal 
diseases were malarious fevers, eyo and skin affections, and ulcers. 

In 1877-78 the work of vaccination was, under tho supervision 
of the deputy sanitary commissioner in eastern Gujarfit, carried on 
by nine vaccinators, with yearly salaries varying from £16 16s, 
to £28 16s. (Bs. 168- Rs. 288.) Of the operators eight wore 
distributed over the ^ rnral parts of the district, one for each 
Bub-division. ^Tho duties of the ninth vaccinator were confined to tho 
town of Nadiad. Exclusive of 614 re-vaccinations the total number 
of operations performed in the year amounted to 23,437, 
compared with 25,035 primary vaccinations in 1869-70. 

The following abstract shows tho chief points of interest connected 
Tvitii tho age and the raco o£ tho persons vaccinated ^ 


iToiro, Vaeeination DetaiU, XSBS-70. 
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Tho total cost of tlicso operations vras in 1877-78 £523 2s. 
(Rs. 5231), or about 51^. (3J as.) for each successful case. Tho 
entire charge -was mado np of tho following itoms j suporrision and 
inspection £245 18 a. (Rs. 2459), establishment £252 (Rs. 2520), and 
contingencies £25 4«. (Rs. 252). Of these, tho supervising and' 
inspecting charges and 12s. (Rs. 6) on account of contingencies were 
wholly met from Government provindal fnnds. Of the remainder, 
tho expense of £250 (Rs. 2500) was borne by the local funds, while 
in Nadidd the municipnlify paid the sum of £20 8s. (Rs. 204) for tho 
services of tho town vaccinator. 

Tho total number of desiths in tho seven years ending 1878, as 
shown in tho Sanitary Commissioner’s annual reports is 130,542, or 
an average yearly mortality of 19,934, or assuming thoRgarcs of the 
census of 1872 as a basis, of 2‘55 per cent of the total population. 
Of the average number of deaths 15,078 or 75'C4 per cent were 
returned as duo to fever; 2022 or 10‘14 per cent to bowel 
complaints ; 751 or 3*73 per cent to cholera ; 492 or 2*47 per cent to 
small-pox ; and 1289 or 6*47 per cent to miscellaneous diseases. 
Deaths from violence or accidents averaged 802 or 1*52 per cent 
of the average mortality of the district During the same period 
tho number of births is rctnrned at 115,530 souls, of whom 62,739 
are entered as male and 52,791 ns female children, or an average 
yearly birth rate of 16,504 souls ; or, on the basis of the census 
figures, a birth rate of 2*11 per cent of tho entire popnlatidn of the 
district.^ 


1 The figuroi an incomet, for wbilo tho population of tho district is increasing 
the Tctums show a birtlt rate less by 3430 than tho death rate. jHio explanation 
probably is that nearly all tho deaths^ and not nearly all of tho births arc 
recorded. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SUB-DIVISIONS. 

Eapadvanj Sub-division. — The Kapadranj sub-division, an 
irregular oblong figure about fifteen miles from north t(> aouth and 
thirty from east to west, is bounded on the north by th^ Ataraumba 
sub-division of Bnroda territory and by portions of Mahi 
Kantha; on the east by the Baldsinor state; on the soutb and south- 
west by the Thnara, Nadiad, and Mehmadabad sub-divisions of the 
Kaira district; and on the west by the Daskroi sub-division of 
Ahmedabad. The total area is 279 square miles, and thb population, 
aceording to the census of 1872, 86,742 souls, or nn.nve<‘nge density 
of SIO'DO to the square mile. In 1876-77 the realizable land revenue 
amounted to £14,621 (Es. 1,46,210). 

Of the total area of 279 square miles, 11 aro occupied by 
the lands of alienated and unsettled, mehvds, villages. The 
remainder, acedrding to the revenue sun-ey returns, contains 128,178 
acres or 74'59 percent, of occupied land; 19,696 acres or 11 ’46 per 
cent, of culturable waste ; 15,059 acres or 8'76 per cent, of unoultur- 
able waste j 3024 acres or 2'10 per cent, of grass lands ; and 5276 
acres or 3‘07 per cent, of roads, river beds, ponds and villnge sites. 
Brom 147,874 acres, 43,681 have to bo taken on account of 
alienated lands in Government villages. Of the balance of 101,193 
acres, the actual area of culturtablo Government land> 03,733 or 
61 "17 per cent were in 1876-77 under tillage. 

For the most part, espeoinlly towards the south und west, 
Eapadvanj is a rich, highly cultivated plain, well clothed with trees. 
But towards the north and cast and to some extent in the south-east, 
are tracts of waste, rtial, land ronghened by streams and water 
courses and covered with brushwood. 

The climate is generally healthy and in the hot season cooler 
than in most of the surrounding mstricts, with a well distributed 
rainfall of about twenty-five inches. 

Except the Mohar, which flowing southwards to join the Shodlii 
passes almost through the centre of the sub-division, and the Vatrnk 
in the west, Eapadvanj is almost entirely without streams. .Like 
several of the smaller Gujardt rivers the water of the Mohar is 
charged with soda, and though'usoful'for domestic purposes, is of 
'no service for irrigation except to a small extenl'in watering wheat. 
Tho water supply is scanty. The storago in reservoirs is insufficient 
for irrigation, and the wells do not yield more than is wanted for 
household use. Tho 1876 water-supply figures were 36 wells with 
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steps, 1006 wells witliout steps, 86 water lifts, tf/telsuiis, 570 poadi 
or reservoirs, and 96 rivers, streams, and springs. 

Varying in texture from sand to mould, the soil is over the greater 
part of me area, of the light, gorddu, class. It wants constant 
dressing, hut when well tilled yields a good return. 

The following statement shows the arable area in Govemiaent 
villages, and the. rates fixed in 1863-64 ; — 

Kapaivani Bent-roll, ISBS-CJi. 
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The rates of assessment introduced in 1863-64 remain in force 
tm 1891-92. 

Stock, .The 1872 population, 86,742 souls lodged in 24,770 houses 

1876-77. wore in 1876-77 supplied with 1042 wells and 570 ponds, and owned 
9442 ploughs, 2809 carts, 20,570 oxen, 14,496 cows, 17,249 buffaloes, 

^ 380 horses, 7319 sheep and goats, 537 asses, and 6 camels. ‘ 

HoUinEc. In 1863-64 the year of settlement, 13,383 holdings, kUlCia, 
wore Moordod, with an average area .of acres, and a rental of 
£1 13s. lOJd. (Rs. ll-16-0)r Equally divided among tho agricultural 
. .population theso holdings .wonld, for each person, reprosont an ' 
allotment , of acres at » yearly rent of 6s. 10|d. (Ks. 3-6-H'). 
If distributed among tho whole population of tlio sub-division the 
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sliarc por bead would amount to acres, and tbc incidence of the 
land tax to 4s. 5}d. (Rs. 2-3-6). 

In 1876-77, of 63,783 acres, tbo total area of cultivated land, 
4718 or 7'40 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of tbo 
remaining 59,015 acres, 3826 were twice cropped. Of tbe 62,841 
acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 55,650 
or 88*55 per cent, 27,779 of tbom under lajri, Penicillaria 
spicataj 8513 under rice, dangar, Oryzn sativn; 6556 under juurfr. 
Sorghum vulgaro; 5794 under h&vla, Paniciim frumcntaceum ; 
4365 under Jmdra, Paspalum scrobiculntum ; 2128 under wheat, gbau, 
Triticnm scstivum ; and 515 under miscellaneous cereals compris- 
ing barley, jav, Hordeum hexasticbonj maize, imMi, Zea mays; 
rdjgaro, Amarantus paniculntiis; and idng, Panicum itnlicum. 
Pulses occupied 6111 acres or 9*72 por cent, 2000 of them under 
math, Phaseolus aoonitifolius ; 2000 under gram, ehana, Ciccr arioti- 
num ; 1000 under mag, Phaseolus mdiatns ; 400 under adad, Pbnsoo- 
lu3 mungo ; 300 under inrer, Cajanus indicus ; .'md 41 1 under miscel- 
laneous pulses comprising gnvdr, Gyomopsis psoralioidcs ; chola, 
Vigna catiang ; and vdl, Uolicbos lablab. Oil seeds occupied 471 
acres or 0*75 per cent, 216 of them under ial, Sosnmum indicum ; 
and 255 under other oil seeds, details of which arc not available. 
Fibres occupied 98 acres or 0*15 por cent, 93 of them under cotton, 
Icnpds, Gocsj’piuiu lierbnccum; and 5 nndor Bombay hemp, san, 
Crotaiarin juncea. Miscollnncons crops occupied 511 acres or 0*81 
per cent, 07 of them under tobacco, tambdku, Nicotiana tabacum ; 
and 444 under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 86,742 
souls, 78,2.j0 or 90*21 per cent, Hindus; 8485 or 9*78 per cent, 
Musalmdns ; and seven under the head ‘ Others.* Statistics specially 
prepared from the ounmorators’ forms give the following caste 
details: 5750 Brahmans ; 7 Parblius; 3557 Vdnins; dSOShrdvaks; 
4.3Bbdtia8; 7708Kanbis; 1475 Rajputs; 270 Kuchbias; 59 JIdlis; 
578 Blidvsurs, calicoprintcrs ; 392 Sonis, gold and silver smiths ; 
938 Snthdrs, carpenters ; 27 Kanslrds, brass and copper smiths ; 791 
Luhfirs, blacksmiths; 283 Daijis, tailors; 3 Saldts, masons ; 250 
Clmrons, hards and gcnc.nlogists ; 10 Gnndhrnps, songsters ; 1054 
Kumhhdrs, potters ; 1009 Hajdras, barbers ; 63 Dhohhis, washermen ; 
6 Bhistis, water drawers ; 198 Blmrvdds, herdsmen; 1U28 Rabdris, 
shepherds ; 882 Bhois, fishers and labourers ; 50 Golds, ricepounders; 
10 Bhddbliujds, grainparchers ; 11 Mardtbds ; 279 Vdgliris, fowlers 
and hunters; 1132 Rdvalids, cotton tnpcinnkcrs; 41,869 Kolis; 405 
2Iochis, slioomnkors; 1132 Chdmadids, tanners ; 232 Mdrvddis; 86 
Ods, diggers; 18 Bajdnias, acrobats; 24 Knldls, liquor sellers ; 20 
Tanjdriis, grain carriers ; 607 Sindlivds ; 52 Turis ; 3413 Dheds ; 274 
Garudds; 1402 Bhangids and 202 religions beggars.’ As regards 
occupation the same return arranges tbo popnlalicfn under tbo ’seven 
following classes : i. Rmploycd amdCr GoVeftimont or inuuicipnl or 
.other local authorities, 373. ii. Professional • per-soiis, 4.52. iii. In 
service or performing personal offices, 974. iv. ErigTigcd hi ngricul-* 
tare and. with animals, (d) cultivatora 16,780 (5) labourers 59.5, Mt.!! 
>17,375. V- Engaged in'comm'erce and trade, 826. vi. Employed 
* 167—19 
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in mechanical arts, mannfoctnres, and engineering operations, and 
engaged in the sale of articles manufnctnred or otherwise prepared 
for consumption, 7165. vii. hlisccllanoous persona not classed 
otherwise, {a) women 24,298, and children 34,086, in all 58,988; 
and (6) miscellancona persons, 594; total 69,577. 

The total number of deaths registered in the five pars ending 
1874-75 was 8001, or an average yearly mortality of 1600, or ontho 
basis of tho 1872 census figures 1‘81 per cent of 86,742, the total 
population of tho sub-dinsion. Of tho average number of deaths, 
1331 or 83‘18per cent were rotnmed os duo to fever; 31orl'93 
per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery j 34 or 2*12 per cent, to small- 
pox ; 42 or 2‘C2 per cent, to cholera ; and 187 or 8‘oG per cent, to 
miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence averaged 
25 or 1‘56 per cent of tho average mortality of tho sub-division. 
During tho same period the births of 6898 children were reipstored, 
8829 males and 3069 females, or an average yearly birth rate oi 
1379 or 1‘58 per cent of the population. 

Tha'sra Stlb-division. — ^Tho Thasra sub-division is bounded on 
the north by Kapadvanj and tho Bfildsinor state, on tho east by the 
Panch Mahdls, on the south by A'nand, and on tho west by Nndidd, 
The total area is 255 square miles, and the population, according tc 
the census of 1872, 86,601 souls, or an average density of 335'69 t< 
the square mile. In 1876-77 the realisable land revenue amennted 
to £18,334 (Rs. 1,83,340). 

Of tho total area of 255 square miles, 29 are occupied by the 
lands of alienated and unsettled, mehvds, villages. Tho remainder, 
according to the revenue survey returns, contains 106,360 acres oi 
73"32 per cent, of occupied land; 20,684 acres or 14’26 per cent 
of culturablo waste ; 8887 acres or 6’78 per cent, of unculturoble 
waste ; 42 acres of grass; and 9584 acres, or 6'60 per cent, of roads 
ponds, river beds, and village sites. From 127,044 acres, 32,549 
have to be taken on account of alienoted lands in Govemmenl 
villages. Of the balance of 94,495 acres, the actual area of oultnr- 
able Government land, 54,052 or 57'20 per cent were in 1876-77 
under cultivation. 

To the north and north-west the upland, mdl, .is bare of trees 
and poorly tilled. Towards tho south the plain, broken only by the 
deep cut channel of the Shedhi, is rich and well wooded. 

Perhaps because of cast winds borne across the forests of the 
Pnqch Mahals, the climate, though it differs little in temperature oi 
rainfall, is much less hrailthy than that of the lands farther west. 

Besides the Mahi skirting the east and south-east boundary, two 
branches of the' Shedhi, draining tho lands to the north and north- 
east, join .near' the centre of the sub-division and pass south-west 
During this . part of its course the waters of the Shedhi flow over 
abed'of mnd botwppn .high .steep banks. A troublesome crossing 
< at all Jtimes, its ;muddy bottoni and strong, current make it daring 
the nuuy weather almost itnpassahle. The , water supply is scanty, 
\y 0 lls and pools do not yield tdore than is -wanted for domestic 'uses 
aud for cattle ; and nothing has yet been done by building dams 
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to make nse of the sweet wholesome water of the Shedhi- The 18 
water-supply figures were 8 wells with steps, 357 wells without 
steps, 13 watcrlifts, dhekvdis, 624 pouds and reserroirs, and 78 
Tivers, streams, and springs. 

Compared with Nadiad the soil of Thdsra is poor. To the north 
and north-west the upland, mdl, an inferior black, except where 
banked into rice fields, yields no valuable crop. Towards the south 
the light, gorat, lands are, especially near the Mahi, less fertile and 
more sandy than the light soil of Nadidd. 

The following statement shows the arable area in Government 
viDages, and the rotes fixed in 1868-64: — 
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15.851 

1,60,871 
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19,016 
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106^00 
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3 18 

50,664 

50,424 

1 6 9 

127,0J4 

9,56,606 

1 1610 


Bs. s. p. 


£• *. d. 


Assessment on Govenunent end alienated land... 2,S3.30S 6 0 
J7educt— Alienations 89,090 10 0 


55,330 12 7i 
8,509 1 3 


Bomains 

aldd— Qaitrents 

Add— Grazing iarms and river-lKd Blla^ 


... 1,68,2]6 II 0 
... 25,709 6 0 

3,123 12 11 


10,821 11 4}. 
2578 18 74 
312 7 78 


Total revenue 


1,97,108 12 11 


19,710 17 78 


tiin89?92* introduced in 1863-64 remain in force 

TIio 1872 population ^5, -601 souls lodged in 20,582 houses, were 

2M8 StrS 7 S ^^^8 ploughs, 

RA71 Ti ’ buffaloes, 233 horses 

6471 sbeep and goats, and 286 asses. ' “wse?. 
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In 1863-64, the year of Bettlement, 16,263 holdings, Hmfu, 
were recorded, with an average area of acres, and rental rf 
£1 Os. 2|d. fRs. 10-1-7). Equally divided among the agricultural 
population these holdings would, for each person, represent ug 
allotment of acres at a yearly rent of 7s. S^d. (Hs. S-18-o}. 
If distributed among the whole population of the sub-division, tb 
share per head would amount to 1^ J acres, and the incidence of the i 
land tax to os. Sgd. (Rs. 2-13-7). 

In 1876-77 of 54,052 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 3404 
or 6'29 per cent, were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 
50,648 acres, 1584 were twice cropped. Of tho 52,232 acres under 
actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 47,059 or 90'09 per cent, 
17,979 of them under bnjri, Penicillarla spicata; 14,954 under rice, 
don jfur, Oryza sativn 5 7850 under hdvta, Panioum fmmentocemn; 
3150 nndoryuodr. Sorghum vulgaroj 0135 under 7;odm, Paspalmn 
Bcrobiculatum ; 373 under wheat, ghatc, Triticum oestivum; and 118 
under raiscEllnneous cereals comprising barley, jav, Ilordeum hesas- 
tichon; maize, malcdi, Zea mays; and rdjgara, Amarantus panicn- 
latus. Pulses occupied 8783 acres or 7'2!4 per cent, 1441 of them 
nnder gram, ehana, Cicor arietinnm; 762 under rno/A, Phasoolos 
aconitifoliuB ; 676 under mag, Fhascolus radiatns ; 504 under timer, 
Gajanus indicus ; and 400 under miscellaneous pulses comprising 
guv&r, Cyamopsia psoralioides ; chdla, Vigna catinng ; adai, PMseolns 
mnugo ; and val, Doliohos lablab. Oil seeds occupied 380 acres or 
0'72 per cent, 17 of them under tal, Sesnmum iudicum; and 363 
under other oil seeds. Fibres occupied 600 acres or 0’95 per 
cent, 435 of them under cotton, Impds, Gossypium berbaceum ; and 
IS under Bombay hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea. MisccllaneoaB 
crops occupied 510 acres or 0‘1)7 per cent, 247 of them under tobacco, 
iamhuhn, Eicotiana tabacum ; 85 acres under safilower, Ivsimba, 
Carthamus tinotorius ; and 178 under miscellaneous vegetables and 
fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 85,601 
souls, 76,256 or 89'08 per cont, Hindus ; 9335 or lO’POper cent, 
Musalmdns j 7 Pdrsis ; and 3 Ohristinns, Statistics specially prepared 
from the enumerators’ forms giro the following caste details : 4663 
Brd,hmana; 3 Brahma-Kshatris; 2917 Tdnids; 198 Shravaks;>23 
Bhatids; 10,241 Kanbis; 1921 Bajputs; 137 Kdchhids; 1061Idlis; 
273Bhdvsdrs, calicoprinters ; 197 Bonis, gold and silver smiths ; 600 
iuhars, blacksmiths; 1040 Suthfirs, carpenters; 247 Darjis, tailors; 
Y35 Kumbhars, potters ; 916 Eajams, barbers; 76 Dhobhis, washer- 
men; 654 Rabaris, shepherds; 2151 Bhois, fishers and labourers ; 
458 Mdohhis, fishermen; 44 Golds, ricepounders; 2 Bhadbhnjds, 
grainparchers ; 41 Purabids and lJkrdthds ; 811 Tdghris, fowlers and 
iunters j 839 "Bdvalids,^ cotton’ tapemakers ; 87,185 Kolis ; 123 
Mochis, shoemakers;, 1429 Chamadids, tanners; 40 Bajdnids, acro- 
bats; 26 Kal^^ liquoi;sellei;ppil'27 Ods,; diggers ; 1068 Sin^vds; 
115 Turis; . 50l2 Dne'ds . and. Bhangids; and 750 religious 
beggars. As regards, occupation the I some 'return, arranges the 
population under the s'eveh following classes ; i. Employed under 
.Government or municipal or other local authorities, 798.- ii. Profds- 
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sional persons, 1474. iii. In service, or performing personal offices, 
416. iv. Engaged in agriculture and ■with animals, {a) cultivators 
18,229 (6) labourers 607, total 18,836. v. Engaged in commerce 
and trade, 930. vi. Employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, 
and engineering operations, and engaged in the sale of articles 
manufactured or othorwiso prepared for consumption, 5149. vii. 
Miscellaneous persona not classed otherwise, (a) women 24,492, 
and cI)iJdi»ii 82,883^ in aJJ 57,380; and (b) miscdlancous persons 
619 ; total-57,999. 

The total number of deaths registered in the five years ending 
1874-75 was 9078, or an average yearly mortality of 1815, or on the 
basis of the 1872 census figures 2-12 percent of 85,601, tho total 
population of tho sub-division. Of the average number of deaths, 
1493 or 82-36 per cent were returned as duo to fever ; 5.3 or 2-92 
per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery ; 39 or 2*14 per cent, to small- 
pox j 104 or 5*73 per cent, to cholera ; and 97 or 5-34 per cent, 
to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence 
averaged 27 or 1-48 per cent of tho average mortality of tho sub- 
division. Daring the same period tho births of 6033 children were 
registered, 3297 males, and 2786 females, or an avorngo yearly birth 
rate of 1216 or 1*42 per cent of tho population. 

Mehmadabad Sub-division — ^Tho Mohmadabad sub-division 
is bounded on tho north by G-uikwdr territoiy, on tho north-east by 
Kapadvanj, on tho cast by Nadiad, on tbo south and south-west by 
Matar, and on tbo west and north-west by tho Daski-oi sub-division 
of tho Ahmedab.ad district. The total area is 171 square miles, 
and the population, according to the census of 1872, 85,754 souls, or 
an average density of 501-48 to tho square mile. In 1876-77 tho 
realizable land revenue amounted to £22,761 (Rs. 2,27,010). 

Of tho total area of 17l square milos, 9 aro ocenpiod by tho 
’ lands of alienated villages. Tho remainder, according to tho revenue 
survey returns, contains 86,028 acres or 83-38 per cent, of occupied 
fund; 003S acres or O'Oi per cent, of caZtarahle waste ; 5988 acres 
or 3-83 per cent, of uncnlturablo waste; and 0105 acres or 0-14 per 
cent, of roads, rivor beds, ponds, and villages sites. Prom 93,833 
acres, 33,757 have to be taken on account of alicnatod hinds 
in Government villages. Of tho balance of 58,096 acres, tho actual 
area of culturable Government laud, 48,303 or 83-14 per cent wore 
in 1876-77 under cnltivatioii. 

A rich level plain, it is except in tho south somowhat opon and 
thinly wooded. 

The climato of Mehmadabad is similar to thot of Matar. 

^ Two rivers, tboMeshvo and tho Vdtrak, pass through tho subdivi- 
sion. Both of them vanning nearly soutli-wcst are shallow streams 
flowing over sandy bods. Their banka nro about* twenty feet high 
and their beds about 150 broadl 'The 1876-77 wtbr-supply figures 
were 16 -a-olls’ with steps, 1429 wells without stops, 109 watorJifts,’ 
'dliekudU, 403 pondsor reservoirs, and 69 rivers, streams, and springs. 

Tho greatar part of the land-is -a rather poor and sandy sort of 
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light, ^oruii(, 8oil. Tho rest is mcdiuin-black, iciar^' of the sort 
known ns hydrda or rice land. 

Tho following statemont made to take in tho parts of lildtar, 
Mahudhn, nnd Jotalpur, ioinod togothor in 18C2-C3, shows tho nrablo 
area in tho Gorornmont villages of tho present suh>division and tho 
rates fixed between 1859 and 18G3 : 


Mehmiulalatl Rtnl-roU, ISSO-ISGS. 
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1,S5,0C1 4 8 
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42,779 3 4 
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„ — Graaog foima and river-bed tillage 

7CCS 12 7 

7C6 17 6i 

Total rovenno ... 

2,43,907 9 11 

24,390 15 2J 


I Tho rates of assessment introduced between 1853-69 and 1862-63 
roifiain in force till 1891-92. 

. The 1872 population, 85,754 souls lodged in 25,817 houses, woro 
supplied with 1445 wells and 403 ponds and reservoirs, and owned 
6460 ploughs', ,2839 carts, 14,972 oxen, 5778 cows, 20,729 hullaloes, 
81.7 horses,' 7976' ^eep and gpa'ts, 688 asses, and 5 camels. 

During *{1859 to 1863) the iimo of settlement 12,341 distinct 
holdings, Md/d», woro rocorfod,,tvith an average area of 7A acres, 
and a rental of £1 15s, 2|d.' (Its. 17-9-5). Equally divided among 
tho agricultural popnlarion these holdings would, for each porsoi^ 
repfesen|..an allotment, of 2^ oores mt a yearly rent- of IDs. 4}d. 
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(Rs. 5-3-0). If distributed among tba whole population of the 
subdivision, the share per head would amount to acres, and the 
incidence of the land tax to 6s. (Rs. 3-0-4.) 

In 1876-77 of 48,305 acres, the total area under cultivation, 
2541. or 8’70 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 
remaining 45,764 acres, 1876 were twice cropped. Of the 
47,640 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 41,507 
or 87’12 per cent, 15,960 of them under bdjri, Penicillaria spicata ; 
8671 under rice, ddngar, Oryza sativa; 6897 under juvar. Sorghum 
vulgarej 3613 under 1:oira, Paspalum scrobicnlatum j 3531 under 
bdi)(o, Panicum frumentaceum j 1840 under barley, you, Hordeum 
hexastichon ; 980 under wheat, ghau, Triticum lestivnm ; 15 under 
miscellaneous cereals comprising iang, Ponicnm italicnm ; and maize, 
ma7mi, Zea mays. Pulses occupied 8627 acres or 7‘6 1 percent, 1324 
of them under math, Phnseolus aconitifolins ; 855 under ttiver, 
Oajanus indicus ; 540 under gram, eliana, Cicer arietinnm • 533 under 
mag, Fhaseolus radiatns; and 375 under miscellaneous crops com- 
prising guvdr, Cyamopsis psoralioides ; c7ioZo, Vigna catiang; cd7, 
Dolichos lablab ; and adad, Fhaseolus mungo. Oil seeds occupied 
450 acres or 0‘94 per cent, 50 of them under tal, Sesamum indicum; 
and 400 andei' other oil seeds. Fibres occupied 631 acres, or 1 ‘32 
per cent, 581 of them under cotton, Icapds, Gossypium herbacenm; 
and 50 under Bombay hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 1425 acres or 2*99 per cent, 217 of them under 
sugarcane, serdi, Saccharum officinarumj 698 under safflower, 
hahumba, Carthamns tinctorius; 360 under tobacco, iambdhi, 
Kicotiouatabneum; and 150 nnder miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 85,754 
souls, 78,395 or 91’41 per cent, Hindus; 7291 or S'50 per cent, 
Musalmansj 40 Rarsis; and 28 Christians. Statistics specially 
prepared from the enumerators’ forms give the following caste 
details : 6729 Brahmans; 10 Brahma-Esbatris ; 9 Parbhus; 2470 
Vanias; 2806 Shrdvaksj 338 Lnvanas; 10,648 Kanbis; 2284 
Rajputs; 1602 KaohUids; 139 Mdlis; 738 Bbdvsdrs, calicoprinters ; 
348 Sonis, gold and silver smiths ; 1299 Suthdrs, carpenters ; 
670 Lnhdrs, blacksmiths; 855 Daijis, tailors; 75 Chundrds, 
bricklayers ; 33 Khatris, silk and cotton weavers ; 19 Gbdnchis, 
oilpressers; 430 Bhats; 245 Chdrans, bards and genealogists; 1 
Ghandrap, songster; 1163 Kumbhdrs,potters; 1355 Hajams, barbers ; 
141 Dhobhis, washermen; 10 Bhistis, waterdrawers ;. 1178 Eabaris, 
shepherds; 1754 Bhois, fishers and labourers; '47 Khdrvas, seamen; 
44 Golds, ricepounders ; 8 Bhddbhujds, grainparohers ; 213,M'ara- 
tbds; 674 Vdghris, fowlers and hunters ; 1206 Ravalids, cotton 'tape- 
makers; 31,775 KoliB;875 Moohis, shoemakers; 1342 Ohdmadias, 
tanners; 27 Bajanids, acrobats; 12 Kaldls, -liquor seUera ; 270 0.ds, 
diggers; 66 Bdvelids, labourers; 4150 Dheds; '318 Gaiudds ; 
1697 Bhangias; and 822 rehgionsJjeggAi-s.i As’ regaVds ' occupation * 
tho same return arranges > the whole popnlation nhder the seTOut 
follou-ing heads ; i. Employed under *Gdveriiment or municipal . 
or other local authorities 916. ’< rii. Professional persons, 450. 
iii. In semoe or performing personal offices, 969. iv. Engaged in 
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ngriculturd and vritli animals, (a) cultivators 1G,718 (h) labourer} 
685, total 17,303. v. Engaged in commcrco and trade, 854!' 
vi. Emplo^od in mccbanical arts, manufactures, ami cnginecriog 
operations, and engaged in tbo sale of articles manufactured or* 
otlicrwisc prepared for consumption, 8950. vii. Jlisccllaneous per* 
sons not classed otlicrtvisc, (a) women 2<1,502, and children 30,053, 
in all 55,155; and (5) misccllanoons persons, 1157 ; total 50,312. ' 

The total number of deaths registered in the six years ending 
1875-70 was 12,740, or an overage yearly mortality of 2124, or 
on the basis of the 1872 census figures 2'47 per cent of 85,75i, 
the total population of the sub-division. Of tbo averngo number oi 
deaths, 1788 or 8 4’ 18 per cent were returned ns dno to fever ; 119 
orS'OO per cent, to diarrhoea and dysoiitcry ; 16 or 0'75 per cent, to 
smallpox; 00 or 3‘ 10 per cent, to cholera; and 99 or 4‘CO per 
cent, to miscollanoons diseases. Deaths from accident sand violence 
nvemged 30 or TOO per cent of the average mortality of the sub- 
division. During tbo same period the births of 1 1,420 children 
wore registered, 0108 mules and 5312 females, or an average yearly 
birth rate of 1903 or 2'2l per cent of the population. 

Iladia'd Sub-diTision. — ^Tho Ifodiitd sub-division, situated in 
tbo centre of tlio Kaira district, is bonnded on the north b^ the 
Kapadvanj, and on the cast by tbo Thfisra nndA'nnndsub-dinsions. 
On the south is Potliid, a Baroda sub-division, and to tho south-' 
west tho Jliitnr and to tho wc.sl tlio bfehmadabad sub-divisions. 
Tho total area is 223 square miles, and tho popnlntion, according 
to tho census of 1872, 151,488 souls, or an average density of 
C79'29 to tho square mile. In 1870-77 tho realizable land revenuo 
omounted to £34,803 (Rs. 3,48,030). 

Of tho total area of 223 sqnaro miles, 7 are ocenpied by tho 
lands of alienated villages. The remainder, according to the revenuo 
survey returns, contains 121,359 acres or 87’78 per cent, of occupied 
land; 2075 acres or 1'93 percent, of ciilturablo waste; 7034ncre3 
or 5'08 per cent, of nncnltnrable waste; and 7183 acres, or 5*19 per 
cent, of roads, river bods, ponds, and village sites. From 124,034 
acres, 00,791 have to bo taken on account of alienated lands in 
Government villages. Of tbo balance of 57,243 acres, tho actual 
area of cnlturahlo Government land, 49,050 or 85’C9 per cent were 
in tbo year 1870-77 under cultivation. 

^ Jts lovol surface broken by few nndnlations, its well grown groves 
^f^t and timber trees, its hedge hound nnd highly tilled fields, 
ni^ its largo strongly built villngos, show Eadidd to be one of the 
richest parts of Gujnrdt. , 

,The clima^)[4'.ljC’'Rhy; but oscept in the south nnd south-west, 
wnbrqsc.i.brcczos'blaw from the G>>if fho heat daring 

' the months of March and April is excessive. 

» The river SKedhi; entering from tho east passes through 'the 
sub-division on its way to join tho Sdbarmoti. Near the centre of its 
course it is from the north 'joined by tho Mobnr, and tho united 
stream posses westward, winding between steep banks to join the 
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trak. Except in unusually dry seasons when their water stands 
pools, the streams of the Shedhi and Mohar flow throughout 
ike year. Still the supply is scanty. The water of the Shedlu and 
Mohar carrying in solution some injurious salt is unfit for irrigation ; 
the want of clay in the soil makes storage in reservoirs difficult, and 
the supply from wells, though plentiful and near the surface, is 
brackish. The 1876 water-supply figures were 26 wells with steps, 
2062 wells without steps, 918 ponds and reservoirs, and 64! rivers, 
streams, and springs. 

Except some rice lands of medium-black, hesar, the whole sub- 
division is a light, goratf soil very rich and most carefully worked. 
Besides the ordinary grains and pulses, Nadiad produces all the 
belter kinds of crops both early and late. The chief rainy season, 
hkatif, crops are rice, tobacco, Indian millet, pulses, and several of 
the coarser grains. The cold weather, tahi, harvest is wheat and late 
tobacco, and the hot weather, hari, harvest late millet, pulse, and 
gram. In the best garden lands ginger, soffiower, tobacco, turmeric, 
and sugarcane are grown. 

The following statement shows the arable area in Government 
villages, and the rates fixed in 1865-66 : 
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Tlio rales of nsscssraont introduced in 1802-C3 remain in I6it 
till 1891-02. 


The 1872 population, 151 ,483 bouIs lodged in 40,608 Lonsos, were 
in 1876-77 supplied with 2088 welfe and 918 pond.s, and ownied 9774 
ploughs, 6001 cnrt.s, 22,009 oxen, 3938 cows, 30,925 huffaloos, 341 
horses, 9098 sheep and goats, 1450 asses, and 41 ciimcls. 


In 1865-66, Iho year of sottlemcnt, 20,628 distinct holdings, ' 
khiitds, wore recorded, with on nvcingo nre.a of SJi) acres, and n 
rental of £1 los. Ijd. (Bs. 17-9-2), Equally divided among the 
ngrioulliiml population these holdings would, for csicli per.'on, 
ropre.senl an allotment of Ijj acres at n yearly rent of 9s. 7^A 
(Rs. 4-13-3), If distributed among the whole population of the 
sub-diTisioii, tho .sliaro nor head would amount to acres, and 
tiio iucidciico of the hiuu tax to Cs, 4}(!. (Rs. 3-2-10). 


Produce. In 1876-77, of 49,056 acres, tho total area of cultivated land 
2983 or G‘08 per cent were fallow or under gr.ass. Of the 
renmining 46,071 acres, IGCl woro twice cropped. Of tho 47,732 
acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occjipicd 38,022 
or 79'63 per cent, 14,440 of them under bdjri, Penicillaria spicafa} 
6814 under rice, ddngar, Oryza sntivn; 6641 under itdr/a, Pani- 
cum f ruincntnconm ; 5598 under juvdr, Sorghum vulgaro; 5012 
under Icodva, Pavpalum Borobiculatum j and 617 under miecclln- 
ncons cereals compri.-ing wlicat, ghan, 'J’ritiotim nsstimm j barley, 
jnv, Ilordonm hexnstichonj mnizo, makdi, Zca mays; hang, 
Pnnicum itnlicumj and rdjgara, Ainnrantns paniculntus. Pulses 
occupied 4250 acres or 8’9t> per cent, 1085 of them under tuver, 
Cajanus indicusj 1158 under innfJi, Phascolus nconitifoUus; and 
1407 under iniscollancons pulses comprising guvdr, Cyamopsis 
psoralioidos ; eholn, Vignn cntia7ig ; gram, charta, Cicer arictinum ; 
mag, Plm'scoluB i-adintua j adad, PhnseoluB mnngo ; and vdl, Dolichos 
Inblnb. Oil seed? occupied 859 acres or 0*75 per cent, 40 of them 
under fal, Sesamum iu^enm; and 319 under other oil Feeds, det.sils 
of which arc not available. Fibres occupied 225 acres or 0*47 per 
cent, 199 of thorn under cotton, hajtdt, Oossypiiim licrhaccnm } 
and 26 under Bombay hemp, son, Crotnlnria juncca. Misccllaucoua 
crops occupied 4876 acres or 10*21 per cent, 267 of them nndor 
Burgaronno, serdi, Sacchnrnm oflicinnrum; 301 under Bafflower, 
hasumhd, Cnrthamus tinctorius; 3618 under tobacco, tamldht, 
Eicotinnn tabacum ; and 690 under niisccllnuoons vcgotablcs and 

friiUs. 

• 1 , 

People, Tho 1872 census rotnma show of a total population of 1 51,483 souls 

1872. 133,767* or 88*30 per cent, Hindus; 17,701 or 11*68 per cent 

Musalmdns; ••and 15 Parsis. Statistics specinlly prepared from tlit 
enumerators’ forms give tho- .following caste details : 9391 Brah- 
mans; 64 Bmhma-Eyiatm; 8 Parhhus ; 7 Kdyasths ; 5587 Vfinids* 
699 Shntvaks; 200.1juTau<iBj 31739 Knnbis; 2632 Rajputs; 130£ 

'* Kdchhidfij 241 Jldlis; 718 BlmTsdrs, caliooprinters; 624 Sonis, gold and 
silver smiths; 407 Kansarfis, brassj and copper smiths ; 1163 Luhars 
blacksmitlis ; 2063 Suthdrs, Carpenters; 189 Kadids, bricklayers ^ 
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10 Saldts, masons j 6 Ghdnclus^ oil pressers; 7 Khatris, silk and 
cottoa •weavers; 1943 Bhats, tards; 90 Clidrans, kards and 
genealogists; 8 Ghnndhraps, songsters; 518 Darjis, tailors; 1687 
Kumbtdrs, potters ; 2036 Hajams, barbers ; 215 Dbobbis, wnsbermen; 
603 Bharvdds and Bnbdtis, herdsmen and shepherds ; 2071 Mdchliis, 
fishermen ; 348 Golds, ricepounders; ISBhddbhnjds, grainparchers ; 
54 Mardthds ; 3363 Vdghris, fowlers and hunters ; 46,380 Kolis ; 617 
Ufochis, shoemakers; 1720 Ghdmadids, tanners ; 169 Bajdnids, acro- 
bats ; 36 Ealdls, liquor sellers ; 110 Sindhvas; 90 Tnris ;12,003 Dheds 
and Bhangids ; and 2612 religious beggars. As regards occupation 
the same return arranges the whole population under the seven 
following classes : i. Employed under' Government or municipal or 
other local authorities, 981. ii. Professional persons, 1084. iii. In 
service or performing personal offices, 981. iv. Engaged in agriculture 
and with animals, (a) cultivators 32,125 (b) labourers 547, total 
32,672. V. Engaged in commerce and trade, 2057. vi. Employed 
in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering operations, and 
engaged in the sale of articles mannfactnred or otheinvise prepared 
for consumption, 10,002. •vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed 
otherwise, (a) women 45,935, and children 54,638, in all 100,573; and 
(6) miscellaneous persons, 3133; total 103,706. 

The total number of deaths registered in ^ the five years ending 
1874-75 was 19,315, or an average yearly mortality of 3863, or on the 
basis of the 1872 census figures 2‘55 per cent of 151,483, the total 
population of the sub-division. Of the average number of deaths, 
2594 or 67’14 per cent were returned ns due to fever; 597 or 15’45 
per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentoiy; 99 or 2'56 per cent, to small- 
pox; 134 or S-4G per cent, to cholera; and 385 or 9'9C por cent, to 
miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence averaged 
54 or 1‘39 per cent of the average mortality of tho snb-division. 
During the same period the births of 15,774 children were registered, 
8401 males and 7373 females, or an avorag;o yearly birth rate of 
3155 or 2‘08 percent of the population. 

Ma'tar Sub-division.— The Mdtar sub-division is bounded on 
the north hy Daskroi and Mehmadahad, on tho east by Nadiild and 
some Gdikwdri villages, on the south by Cambay, and on the Wst by 
the Sabarmati river. Besides the main body of tho sub-division are 
some isolated villages cat off from tho rest by bolts of Baroda and 
Cambajr territoiy. Tho total area is 215 square miles, and tho 
population, according to the census of 1872, 78,673 souls, or au avertm'o 
density of 865'92 to tho square mile. In 1876-77 tho realizahlo 
land rovenne amounted to £26,772 (Es. 2,67,720). <i 

Of tho total area of 215 square miles, 14 are occupied by the lands 
of alienated •villages. The remainder, according to tho revouue survey 
returns, contains 99,888 acH33’'or 77'57 per cent, .‘of occupied land* 
14,352 acres or 1M4 per cent, of culturablo waste; 8235 aci?es, or 6*39 
per cent, of uncnltnrable waste ; and, 6256 aorcs'or 4*88 per cent of 
river *beda, and village- sites. Erom 114,240 acres, 
59,499 have to M taken on account of alienated lands m Govem- 
menti villageih. Of the balance of 54,741* acres tho actual area of 
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culturablo Govommont limil, 37,901 or 69‘23 pw cent were io tb 
year 1876-77 uuder cnltiration. 

Sliglitly undiilnUng in tlio nortli-oagt comer, the country is fat 
llie most piirt level. In many places closely licdjj'cbonntl and woodel, 
it stretches southwards in largo open blaek-soil plains intorscctci 
near the Gulf of Cambay by tracts of salt inar.'h. 

Owing to its flntno'<s nnd the want of natural drainage, the clims'j 
of JWtar is oj)prc.''‘'ivo in tho hot season nnd fevoriali during the 
rains. Tho rainfall nt tho town of Knira, nearly tho centre of the 
Mib-dirision, nvemged daring tho firo yc.ars ending 1877 tweatj- 
eight inches. 

There nro two rivers in Mdt.ar. Tlie Sab.armnti skirts its weslcni 
boundary, nnd tho Shcdlii entering from the north-cast, mid receiving 
from the north tho waters of tho Vtitrnk, winds westward throoch 
tho ceniro of tho snb-dirision. Tho wnter supply is nbundanU 
Besides the rivers, which by the help of lever-lifts water the 
lands of sovornl villages, there nro many reservoirs ; some of them 
very large, particularly those at Blinlridn, Trnj, nnd Clniiior, AVellSj 
both temporary and permanent, nro also nnmerous mul water o largo 
area of garden land. The 1876 water-supply figures were 6 wclli 
with stops, 1152 wells without steps, 3 mn"onry and 1 earthen river 
dam, 372 water lifts, <llielnuU», 456 ponds or reservoirs, 5 canals, and 
68 rivers, streams, nnd springs. 

Jfost of tho Mfilar lands are of incdinm-lighf, yorddit, not so 
rich ns in Borsad and Nndind, but Ie<s sandy than the soils to tho 
north of tho Sfibannati. Besides (he light lands there nro mcdinia- 
black, black, nnd niinrini tracts. The inedinm-blnck, hvxar, of tho 
sort known ns fri/anfa or rico land, though in small quantities, 
is pretty iridcsproad. Tito black is found over n largo area, 
cspcoinlly in tlio vilingos along tho north bank of tbo Sbedhi and 
in n tract strotclung from Ilndu southward to Chfinor. Though 
not so rich ns tho Broach black soil, much of it 3 ’iolda heavy 
crops of nnwatcred wheat. Tho area of alluvial, hhdtha, soil is 
small, hut particularly on the Vfitrak to tho sonth of Enira. it is of 
very high gmalit}’. 

Tho following statement shows tho arahlo area in Govemmont 
Tillages, and tho rates fixed in 18D2-C3 : 

. , ifdlar Jlent-nV, ISd-CS. 
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Tho rates of assessment introduced in 1862-63 remain in force 
till 1891-92. 


^ Tlie 1872 population, 78,673 sonls lodged in 26,752 houses, irere 
m 1876-77 supplied with 1158 wells and 456 ponds, and owned 6996 
ploughs, 2742 carts, 14,760 oxen, 5789 cows, 19,391 buffaloes, 372 
horses^ 5370 sliecp and goatSj and 698 asses. 


In 1862-03, the year of settlement, 15,086 holdings, JMlds. 
were recorded, with an average area of 6ff acres, and a rental oi 
£1 12s. (Rs. 10). Equally divided among tho agricultural populatioE 
these holdings would, for each person, represent an allotment oi 
acres at a yearly rent of lls. 9{d. (Ss. 5-14-71. If distri- 
buted among tho whole population of the sub-division, the shore per 

7^917 (Rs“ri4!4)° incidence of the land tax to 

cultivated land, 

19ol or 0 14 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 
remaining 3o,9o0 acres, 3584 were 'twice cropped. Of the 89 534 
acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 33,542 or S4'84 
per cent, 10,634 of them 'under rice, hangar, Orrza sativa • 7503 
under wheat, ffhau,' Triticum mstivum^UiSi Under bdjri, Penicillaria 
roicata;4744 under juror. Sorghum vulgarej 1755 under Mra 

K PClier barley, yoB, Hordenfn horastichonj and 13 under 

L'iti9, Pamonmilalicum.- PnlseS occupied 1780 acres or 4-60 ner 
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ccntj ?3G of tlicm under gram, c7ta)m, Cicor nriotinum; 515 ondr; 
math, Plinsoolnsncoiiitifoliusj 338 imdor /Hfcr, Cajiiuusindicuajsti 
171 under miscollnncons pnlaes comprising gtivdr, Gyamopii! 
psoralioidcs; chain, Vigna catinng; may, Pliasoolns radiatns ; aiij . 
adad, Plmscolus mungo. Oil Bceds occupied 841 nercs or 2’12 pc,' ' 
cent, 52 of tlicra under tal, Sesamum indicnm, mid 769 under other 
oil seeds, dotails of whicli arc not avmilablo. Pibres occupied (153 
acres or 1*09 per cent, OGoof tliem under cot ton, Imptm, Go'syprau 
lierbaceiim j and A under Bombay liorap, fan, Crotalaria jancia. 
Misoellnncona crops occupied 2702 acres orC‘83 per cent, 1 559 of then 
under safilmvor, hof untba, Cartlinmiis liuotorins; GOO under tobacco ' 
iamhahi, Nicotinnn tabacum;d62 under sugarcane, serdi, Sncrlmron 
officinamm } and 181 under misccllanoons vegetables and fruits. 

Tlio 1872 census returns sliow of a total population of 78/)73 
souls, 70,779 or 89‘9G per cent, Hindus j 78S5 or 10'02 per cent, 
lluaalmnns j 2 Parsis ; and 7 Christians. Statistics specially prepared 
from the onnraerntors' forms, give the following casto defaiU; 
3105 Brfilimans ; 3 Bra1ima-Kslmtri.s; 19C8 Vaniiis; 20 Sliravaka; 
030 Lunlntis; 13,302 ICanbis; 5158 Bajputs; G7D Edclibids; 4$ 
ilnlis j 3G Bli5vsflr.s, enlicoprintcrs ; 1G5 Sonis, gold and silver 
sniitlmj 620 Lubars, bincbsmitbs; 709 Sutbars, carpontors; II 
ClumSnts, bricklnj'orajlSS Datjis, tailors j 1134 ICumblutrs, potters; 
1340 Hnjfims, barbers; 150Bhobliis,ivasbcrnien; 101 Clidrans, bard? 
and genealogists ; 1032 Bhois, Osboi'S (and labourers ; 1 233 Bbnrrnds, 
herdsmen ; 1011 Kabdris, shcpbonis ; 71 Golils, riceponnders ; 
2 Bluidbliujds, grainparclicrs ; 19 Sfaratbds ; 27,410 Kolis ; 159 
Mocliis, slioomakors; 1140 CbdinndiAs, tanners; 217 Bnjanids, 
acrobats ; 9 Kaldls, liquor SDllcr.s ; 20 Dliavdyris, actors ; 895 Vngbris, 
fowlors and bnnlers ; 111 Ods, diggers ; 5881 Dbeds and Bbaugiiis; 
and 1421 religious beggars. As regards occupation the same return 
arranges tlio whole population under the seven following classes : 
i. Employed under Government or municipal or other local 
authorities, 402. ii. Professional persons, 440. iii. In service or 
performing personal afEccs, 070. iv. Engaged in agriculture and 
with animals, (a) cnltivators 10,818 (5) labourers 2125, total 
18,943. V. Engaged in commorco and trade, 944. vi. Employed 
in mocbnnical orts, mnnafncturcs, and engineering opomtions, and 
engaged in the sale of articles m-snufactiired or otherwise prepared 
for consumption, 4097. vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed 
otherwise, (n) women 23,590, and children 28,173, in all 61,763; 
an^ (5) miscellaneous persons 1054; total 52,817. 

.&» total number of deaths registered in the five years ending 
1875 was,";ij,041, or an average yearly mortality of 2208, or on the 
basis of the 1872 census figures 2'80 por cent of 78,073, the total 
population Of thqsnb-division^ Ojf thonToragonumborof deaths, 1770 
or 80-16 per cent woro duoTfo "fevor; 144 or C'52 por cent, to 
diarrhoea and dyseqtCry ; 38 tfr 1*72 percent, tp' smallpox; 22 or 
0'99 per cent, tq choleraj.-apd 207 or 9*37 per cent, to miscella- 
neous diseases. Deaths from apoidents hnd violence avoriigcS 27 
or i.;22 per cent of,tho average mortality of the sub-division-. 
During tnq same period thb births of 8503 cmldrcn^weib repsterod. 
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4573nuile3 and 3930 females, or an average'yearly birthrate of 1700 
■or 2'16 per cent of the population. 

A'nand Sub-division.— -The A'nand snb-division is bounded on 
the north by Thfisra^ on the east by the Slahi river, on the south by 
Borsad, and on the trest by Nadidd. A'nand is a new sub-division 
formed in 1867 of villages taken from the ITadiad, Mahudha, Thdsra, 
and Borsad sub-divisions. The total area is 241 square miles, and 
the population, according to the census of 1872, 149,952 souls, or 
an average density of 622*20 to the square mile. In 1876-77 the 
realizable land revenue amounted to £37,858 (Rs. 3,78,580). 

Of the total area of 241 square miles, 17 are occupied by the 
lands of ah'enated and unsettled, mehvdsi, villages. The remainder, 
according to the revenue survey returns, contains 124,542 acres or 
86’03 per cent, of occupied land j 2964 acres or 2*06 per cent, of 
■cnlturable waste ; 9796 acres or 6‘81 per cent, of uncnlturable waste ; 
and 6451 acres or 4*48 per cent, of roads, river beds, ponds, and •village 
sites. From 127,506 acres 56,043 have to be taken on account of 
alienated lands in Ghjvemment villages. Of the balance of 71,436 
acres, the actual area of cnlturable Government land, 60,140 or 84‘15 
per cent were in 1876-77 under cultivation. 


Except towards the east near the Mahi ■where the land is bare of 
trees, uneven, and seamed ■with deep ravines, the whole is a flat, rich 
plain of light soil, well tilled, and richly wooded. 

In almost all respects the climate of A'nand is like the climate of 
Nadidd. 


The water supply is scanty. Wells are few, as they have to be 
sunk to a great depth, and their supplies snfBce only for domestic 
uses. The reservoirs are small, shallow and leaky. The 1876 water 
supmy fimres are, 8 wells with steps, 1317 wells ■without steps, 822 
ponds and reservoirs, and 12 rivers, streams, and springs. 


• of black loam found in lowlying spots the soil 

IS light, nch towards the north, and poorer and more sandy in the 
villages near the Mahi. ° 


^ statement made to take in the parts of Borsad, 
^®'I'“dha, joined together in 1867, shows the 
mea of arable land in the Government villages of the present 
sub-dmsion and the rates fixed between 1863 and 1867 ^ 
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Be. 0 . p. 

£. ». d. ; 

Aasesiment on Government end alienated lends, 
ileduat— AUenaliona 

5,02,759 10 11 
2, 18,^1 9 8 

50,275 19 4r 
21,846 3 2i; 

Hemaioa ... ... 

Add— Qnitreata, te. 

„ —Graimgfanoe and liier-bed tillage 

2,81,308 1 3 
90,720 U 6 
6004 12 7 

28,430 16 11- 
9072 1 ({, 
690 9 81, 

Total rarenne ... 

3,81,933 12 4 

38,193 7 81' 


The ratea of aasessment introdnced between 1863 and 1867- 
remain in force till 1891-92. 

The 1872 population, 149,952 sonls lodged in 40,988 honsM, 
were in 1876-77 supplied with 1325 wells and 822 ponds, and owned 
8651 ploughs, 5982 carts, 20,606 oxen, 2917 cows, 41,222 buffaloes, _ 
282 horses, 7205 sheep and goats, 1106 asses, and 5 camels. 

At the time (1863-1867) of settlement, 17,087 holdings, hh&tiSf 
were recorded, with an average area of 7^^ acres, and a rental of 
£2 3s. Jd. (Bs. 21-8-1). Equally divided among the agricultural 
population these holcQngs would, for each person, represent an 
allotment of Ifg acres at a yearly rent of 10s. 8d. (Bs. 5-5-4). If 
distributed among the whole population of the sub-division, the 
share per head would amount to 1 acres, and the incidence of the 
land tax to 6$, 8jd. (Bs. 3-5-10). 

In 1876-77 of 60,140 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 
3057 or. 6’08 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 
remaimng'57,083 acres, 1 159 were twice cropped. Of the 58,242 acres 
under actual cultivation/ grain crops occupied 48,689 or 83'59 per 
cent, 26,394 of them pnder, Ba/ri,PemoillaTjaspicata; 7160 under 
hoira, Paspalum scit^iculatiun j 6050 under Sorghum Vulgara ; 

5724 ilnderrice, dangar, Oryza sativaj 8315 under bavfa, Famcuni 
frumentaceum; and 46 under. misc^Ianeons cereals comprising' 
(Wheat, ghm, Triticuin mstivom ; barley, jav, Hordeum hexastichon ; 
maize, .riiakdi, Zea mays j and . rajgara, Amarahtns paniculatna. 
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Pulses occupiod 4185 acres or 7’18per cent, 1664 of them nnder 
tuvBVf Cajanus indicns j 1470 tinder mailt, Phaseolns aoonitifolins j 
588 under, jKwdr, Oyamopsis psoralioides ; and 463 under miscella- 
neous pulses comprising chola, Vigna catiang j gram, chana, Cicer 
arietinam ; mag, Phaseolns radiatus j adad, Phaseolus mungo j and 
vdl, Dolichos lablab. Oilseeds occupied 466 acres or 0 80 per cent, 
183 of them under tal, Sesamnm indicum j and 283 under other oil- 
seeds, of which details are not available. Fibres occupied 1726 
acres or 2’96 per cent, 1709 of them under cotton, hapas, Gossypium 
herbaceum ; and 17 under Bombay hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 3176 acres or5'45 percent, 1011 of 
them under tobacco, iambdhi, Kicotiana tabacum; 252 under 
hasimha, Carthamus tiuctorius; and 1913 under miscellaneous 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show of a population of 149,952 souls, 
138,088 or 92'08 per cent, Hindus; 11,808 or 7 ‘87 per cent, Mnsal- 
mdns; 2 Parsis; and 54 Christians. Statistics specially prepared 
from the enumerators’ forms give the following caste details : 
9918 Brahmans; 7 Brahma-Kshatris ; 4 Parbhns; 4490 Vanias; 
189 Shr^vaks; 233 Bhdtias; 89,070 Kanbis; 6738 Rajputs ; 1854 
Kachhids; 242 Malis; 360 Bhavsdrs, caEcoprinters; 559 Sonis, gold 
and silver smiths; 81 Hausdras, brass and copper smiths; 1001 
Luhdrs, blacksmiths; 2023 Suthars, carpenters; 4Kadids, brick- 
layers; 523 Darjis, taEora; 1697 Kumbhars, potters; 1986 Hajams, 
liarbers; 222 Dhobhis, washermen; 626 Rabaris, shepherds; 4190 
Machhis, fishermen; 297 Golds, ricepounders; 13 Bhddbhujds, 
grainparchers ; 12 Mardthds; 2363 Vdghris, fowlers and hunters; 
41,150 Kolis; 693 Mochis, shoemakers; 2046 Chdmadids, tanners; 
214 Bajanias, acrobats; 19 Kalals, liquor sellers; 198 Ods, diggers; 11 
Sindhvas; 12,844 Dheds and Bhangids ; and 2529 religions beggars. 
^ regards occupation the same return arranges the whole popula- 
tion under the follovring seven classes : i Employed under Govern- 
ment or municipal or other local authorities, 922. ii. Professional 
persons, 1491. iii. In service or performing personal ofiBces, 1416. 
iv. Engaged in agriculture and with animals, (a) cultivators 34,419 
(5) labourers 3-56, total 35,773. v. Engaged in commerce and trade, 
2147. vi. Employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engi- 
neering operations, and engaged in the sale of articles manufac- 
tured or otherwise prepared for consumption, 10,286. Miscellaneous 
persons not classed otherwise, (o) women 43,687, and children 
62,310, in all 95,997 ; and [b) miscellaneous persons, 1918 ; total 
97,915. , ... . 

The total number of deaths registered in the five years ending 
1874-75 was 17,377, or an average yearly mortality of. 8476, or 
on the basis of the 1872 census .^ures 2'31 per cent of 149,962, 
the total population of the sub^diyision.’'. Of the average number 
of deaths, 2355 or 67‘76 per cent iy0re‘*1tetunied as due to 
ever; 422 or 12'14 per cent,* to diarrhoea and dysentery ;* 1 47 or 
4'23 per cent, to smallpor ; 64 or 1"84 per cent, to cholera; and 443 
to miscellaneous diseases. ' Dwths &om accidents 
aiid'Violence averaged 44 or 1*26 per cent of the average moftalitv 
B 167-21 ^ 
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Chapter ^TTT. of the 6ub-6ivision. During the Bame period the births of 14,323 
Snb-^iriBionB. children were registered, 7C95 males and 6628 females, or an avora^ j 
yearly birth rate of 2864 or 1'90 per cent of the population. 

Bobsab. Dorsad Sub-divisioa.— The Dorsad sub-division, bonnded in 

the north by A'nand, on the east and south by the Main river, aid 
on the west by the Cambay and Baroda states, is oiving to tk 
intermixture of Baroda and other villages, most hrokon aad 
irregular in shape. The total area is 216 square miles, and the ^ 
population, according to the census of 1872, 144,528 souls, or st ' 
average density of 669'11 to the square mite. In 187B-77 (he 
realizable land revenue amounted to £87,698 (Bs. 3,76,080). 

Of the total area of 216 sqnare miles, 56 are occupied hy.tlie 
lands of alienated and nnsettled, mehrds, villages. The remainder 
contains according to the revenue survey returns, 92,901 acres or 
90‘83 per cent, of occupied land ; 2397 acres or 2'52 per cent, of 
oulturable waste; 2953 acres or 2‘87 per cent, of unculturable 
waste ; and 4389 acres or 42 6 per cent, of roads, river-beds, ponds, 
and village-sites. Trom 95,408 acres 40,608 have to be taken on 
acconnt alienated lands in Government villages. Of the balance 
of 54,800 acres, the actual area of cniturable Government land, 
49,035 or 89'47 per cent were in 1876-77 under cultivation. 

Except in the south near the Mahi where the ground is somewhat 
broken and wild, the whole is a highly cultivated plain sloping gently 
westwards, intersected by rich hedgerows and adorned by groves of 
magnificent trees. ‘ 

Occasionally during the hot season the heat is extreme, the 
thermometer standing as high as 105° in the shade. But suoh days 
are unusual, and as a rule the heat is tempered by a cool breeze 
from the Gulf of Cambay. 

Water. The Mahi formmg the southern boundary is tbroughont the whole 

distance a tidal river. The shallowness of its channel, its shifting 
sandbanks, and the height and speed of its tidal wave, make it 
uEeless for boats. Except the Mahi, Borsad is without streams or 
water conrses and the light nnretentire soil is illsuited to the 
storage of water in reservoirs. Still the supply is good, there are many 
wells yielding enough to water 11 per cent of the whole occupied 
area. The water-supply figures are, 4 wells with steps, 1914 wells 
^thout steps, 807 ponds, and 1 7 rivers, streams, and springs. 

Soil, About a_ tenth part of the cniturable urea is blackish riee-Iand. 

TThe rest, is a deep stratum of light soil occasionally sandy, but for 
'the 'most ^ort' a fine rich mould. 

Ben&^ The following statement shows the arable area in Government 

1867._ • ‘villages, and the'lhtes fixed in 1866-67 : • ' i 

... - 
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tiinSDlSr”^ Msessment iutroduced in 1860-07 x-cmainin force 


Reels lodged in 31,07D lionsc 
Tcoro m 1876-7/ supplied xntli 1918 wells nnd 807 ponds nnd ownn 
8386 ploughs, 5370 carts, 17,668 o.en, 3275 cows, doS bulTnloe 
440 horses, 10,441 sheep and goats, 1610 nsscs, nnd 38 camels. 

In 1866-07, the year of settlement, 9101 holdings, MdfA 
were recorded, with nn average area of lOA acres nnd n re Z ^ 
£S 12.. M (B,. 88.0.1). diridJl\S5 SLSli 

population these holdings would, for e.-icl, person, represent " 
allotment of US acres at a yearly rent of 10s. 2Jc7. (R?. S^l-lO^ 
no I population of thesiib..H;i.i„;. 

46,937 acres, 911 were twice cropped. Of the 47 8.1R noo 

°°®“P'cd 37,240 or 77'8‘> nw"cent 
Pcnicillaria spH- ll soT„2 
Mra, Paspalnm Bcrobicnlatnm ; 6850 under j, Sr, SorgWnlgaro 
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Chapter Xni. '8588 under rice, daiijar, Oryzasativn,; 2010 under baria, Panionm 
, rr. frnmentaceum j and 101 under miscellaneous cereals com|)rising 

BuB-UinsiouB. Triticum ajsbivum j barley, jav, Hordeum hexnstiobon; 

Boiisad, ieing, Pauicnui italicum j and rdjjora, Amurantus paniculatus. Pulses 

occupied 3347 acres or GilO per cent, 1460 of them under invar, 
Cajanus indices ; 1026 under math, Phnseolus aconitifolius; 612 under 
guvar, Cyamopsis psoralioidea j and 240 under miscellMeous pulses 

comprising c/iola, Vigna catiangj gram, c/iaun, Cioer arietinum j wng, 

Phaseolus radiatus j adad, Pliascolns mungo J uud val, Dolichos lablab. 
Oilseeds occupied 452 acres or 0'94 per cent, 423 of them under tal, 
Sesamum indicum ; and 29 under other oilseeds, of urhich details 
are not available. Pibres occupied 389 acres or 0-81 per cent, all 
of it under cotton, hapds, Gossypinm herbaceum. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 6420 acres or 13‘41 per cent, 4259 of them under 
tobacco, tanbdku, Nicotiana tabacum ; 731 under sugarcane, serdi, 
Sacebamm officinarum; 513 under indigo, galh Indigofera tinctoria ; 
132 under safflower, Itasumha, Carthamus tinotorius j and 785 under 
miscellaneous vegetables and frnita 

Peoplt, The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 144,528 

souls, YUb,^^ or %4'l.b per cent, w per tsml,, 

Musalmans j 2 Parsis ; and 206 Christians. Statistics specially pre- 
pared from the enumerators’ forms give the following caste details : 
5652 Brahmans J 1 Brama-Ksliatri j 84 Parbhus; 1 ]rd 3 .asth 5 3151 
“VSnias J 346 Shravaks J 1127Bhdtids and Imvnnfis; 81,871 Kanbis; 
6825 Biaiputa; 909 Kdohhids; 141 Mdlisj 665 Bbfivsfirs, calico- 
printers J 57 1 Sonis, gold and silver smiths ; 1851 Sntbdrs, carpenters j 
964 Lnlrirs, blacksmiths ; 38 EAdids, bricklayers ; 4 Saldts, masons ; 
82 Ebatria, silk and cotton weavers j 344 Darjis, tailors ; 1555 
Eumbbdrs, potters; 1986 Knjdms, barbers; 212 Dbobbis, washer- 
men ; 913 Bbdts, 27 Chdraus, bards and genealogists ; 913 Bbois, 
fishers and labourers; 303 EMrvds and Machbis, seamen and fisher- 
men; 28 Bharvads, herdsmen; 1480 Rabdris, shepherds; 21 Eharddis, 
tamers ; 2338 Vdghris, fowlers and hunters; 879 Rdvalias, 
cotton tepemakers; 276 Golds, riceponuders; 55,428 Eolis; 54 
jPniabids and Marathas; 472 Mochis, shoemakers ; 1927 Chamadids 
tanners; SSSBajanids, acrobats; 155 Ods, diggers; 109 Sindhvds; 
l<i8 Twriia', 26 j Uked'a 5 WA2, Bte.'&gina •, toA 

religions beggars. As regards occupation the same return arranges 
the whole population under the following seven classes : i. 
Employed under Government or municipal or other local authorities, 
777,^ ii. Professional persons, 1553. iii. In service or performing 
personal offices, 1887. iv. Engaged iu agricnltnre and with 
afiiiiialB, ' (a) cultivators 34,091 (5) labourers 1486, total 35,577. 
V. I!ngaged<! in commerce and '^de, 469. vi. Employed in 
mechanical afta;'‘manafactare8, and eng^eering operations, and 
mgaged in the salp* of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared 
for consifmption; 81725 -rii. ’MiSCoIlaneeJUB persons not classed 
otherwise, (a) womeE'.42,463, aad'uhildren 52,516, in all 94,979;, 
and (5) misceilaneons persons 1 114, totid 96,093. 

Bcsl^. ' The total number of deaths registered in the six years ending 
1875 was 11 , 874 , or on average, yearly mortality of 1896, nr 
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tlie outer iu disropairj tlie inner in fair preservation, Though, 
according to tradition, Borsad dates back to a certain Eija Nal 
in the fourth century A.D., the fortidcations are modern built 
by Eangoji, one of the Mnrathn leaders who in 1741 fixed his head- 
quarters at Borsad. The fort of Borsad was pretty constantly tho 
scene of fighting till in 1748, after a siego of five months, Khander5v 
Gaikwnr took the town and made Bangoji prisoner. For the last 
thirty years a Presbyterian missionary has been settled at Borsad. 
He has succeeded in bringing together a Christian community of 1 1 66 
souls. Besides the ordinary sub-divisional revenue and police offices 
the town of Borsad is provided with suberdinate judge’s court, a 
post office, end a dispensary. There were in 1878 three Government 
schools with an average attendance of 270 pupils. 

Chakla'si, north lot. 22° 39' ; east long. 72“ 59', a town in tho 
Hadiad sub-division had in 1872 1980 booses and a population oiE 
7081 souls. 

Da'kor, north lat. 22° 45' j east long. 73“ 11', nfnvonrite place 
of Hindu pilgrimage in tho Th^sra sub-division on the Pali bianch 
of the Bombay B.uada and Central India Railway. It has a further 
interest as tho spot where in 1732 PiMji Gaik war was assassinated 
by tho emissaries of Abhesingh viceroy of Gujarat.’ It had in 
1872, 2057 houses and a population of 7740 souls, and in 1878 a 
municipal revenue of £1981 (Rs. 19,810). It is provided with a 
post oBco and a dispensary. 

The object of worship is an imago of Krishna or Rnnehodji 
brought to Diikor from DwArkn in Kithilwilr. About tho year 
1155 there lived in D>ikor a certain RamdSs otherwise known ns 
Bodhiino, by casto a Kshatri. A strict devotee of Krishna, this 
Bodlrino allowed a plant of sweet basil to grow from the palm of 
one of his hands. With this ns his offering ho used twice a year to 
make a pilgrimage from Ddkor to Krishna’s shrine at Dwarka. At 
length Bodhiino grew old and tho god, seeing that ho would not 
long bo able to pay bis half-yearly visit, allowed his votary to 
take tho Dwirka image and carry it with him to his home in 
Drtkor. Delighted with this mark of Krishna’s favour Bodhnno 
seized tho imago and made good his escape from Dwitrka. 
Wlicn tho news spread that tho god was gone tho priests in hot 
pursuit, overtaking Bodhdno as he reached D.tkor, slew him with 
an arrow. With a last effort Bodhiino hurled the imago into tho 
Dakor lake and the priests failing in their pursuit sat fasting^y 
tho water side. Taking pity on tho strangers, Bodluinofs _wido‘w 
prayed the god to make known his hiding place. The ^6d jgraiUca 
her prayer, telling her at tho same time not to part wulh ^thq im,ago 
but to offer the priests its weight in gold. ThO^pricsts ItecCpted tho 
offer, and when tho time. for. weighing came, the wAhiffn trusting to 
tho god throw into the iJalartbo all tho gold slid li^fit lighknosq-ring.’ 
This by tbo favour of tbb^jod weighed down tile s'dalo. Disappointed 
of their hope of gtrin tho priosts refused to abide by their bargain ; 
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nor would they lonvo until tliey had exacted from tho god a piomittf 
that on their return to Dwarkn they should find hid in a well an 
imago tho samo as tho ono they had lost 

Tho chief objects of interest at D^kor arc tho lake and the temple 
where tho imago of Krishna is onshrined. Tho Inko is the largest 
in the Kaira district provided on three sides with a masonry wall 
and flights of stono stops. Tho temple was built in 1772 at a cost- 
of about £10,000 (11s, 1,00,000), by G-opil JagnumUh Tdmbckara 
nativo of Sdtdra and banker to tho Peshwa. Tho enclosure, entered 
by gateways on the north and west, is round, paved with stono and 
girt with walls and outhonscSt Tho temple ivith brick walls and 
Stono pillars raised on a high plinth approached on nil sides by a 
flight of twelve stono stops, measures 1 08 feet from cast to west 
and 151 from north to sonfh and has eight domes and twonty-foar 
turrets, the highest of ninety feet. 'J'ltc insido is richly ornamented; 
the dome with plates of talc and the doors and gratings with a costly , 
network of silver and glass. Tho idol's throne, a bcnntifnl piece of 
wood carving, has,at aco\to{£1 2,500 (Rs. 1,25,000), lately been covered 
with gold and silver by H. H. the Gnikwnr, The temple revounps, 
arc, besides pilgrim’s presents, n yearly nllowanco of £310 (Rs,34()0) 
together with the rental of tho two villages of Diikor and Knnjri. Tho 
ceremonial duties are distributed among n body of priests belonging to 
three classes, Kheddvdl Bribmans, Shrigod Br.llimans, and Topodhans. 
Every full moon brings crowds of devotees to kor. But tho chief 
gatherings, with from fifty to a hundred thousand pilgrims, many of 
them from tho Dcccan or from distant parts of KtlthiiW^r oro on 
tho October, A'lio, and November, Kdrtik, full moons. At other fall 
moons llio number of pilgrims varies from five to ten thousand 
chiefly from Kaira and other parts of Gnjar.lt. Besides the full moon 
fairs special gatherings are on throe occasions held at D5kor, in 
March tho I'Vipnn siicl opfdras; in Jnnotho car-day, rath-jalra} 
and in Jaly-August, Krishna's birth-day or janmf'shiami. Tlieso 
oro local gatherings of littlo importance. On all of these occasions 
^rsons of cveiy caste from tho Brahman to tho Dhed attend, the 
Dheds worshipping at n distance not being allowed to enter the 
temple. The passenger trafiic of D.tkor has increased from 126,0G0 
in 1874 to 284,330 in 1877. 

Deliva'il, with, in 1872, apopniation of 3401 souls lodged in 921 
hnnscs on the.Mnhi in tho Borsad sub-division, was once a seaport 
and a place of conseqnonce. Its trade is said to have been destroyed 
competition of Cambay and the shoaling of the river, In 
1824 vessels of some size might still approach it at spring tide.* 

Kaira (Kbeda), north lat. 22® 45' ; east long, 72° 44', the head- 
quarter town of tho district stands on rising ground near the 
meeting of the Vntrak and Sedhi twenty miles south of Ahmedabnd. 
Surrounded by a brick wall, with streets uneven and narrow, and 
with tile-roofcdhonseasjjlid,' lofty andfwith much well-carved wood 
work, Kaita bad in 1872 a population of 12,681 .sonls lodged in 4433 ' 
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honscs. Kaira is a very ancient city, according to one stoiy as old 
as the time of the Mahabharat (B.G. 1400^ when it bore the name 
of Chakravnti Nngari and its king MordhnJ fought and was defeated 
by the Pandavs.* The evidence of copperplate grants shows that 
under the name of Khaidra this town was in existence os early as the 
fifth contnry A.D.’’ About a hundred years later it is spoken of 
ns a great city 'the birth-place of Shiladitya the conqueror of 
Valabhi.'s In modern Gujarat history Kairn holds no prominent 
place. Early in the eighteenth centuiy the town passed into the 
hands of the Babi family with whom it remained till in 176.3 it was 
taken by the Mardthds under Damaji Qaikwar. In 1775 it was a 
large town fortified with a brick wall, the buildings almost entirely 
hid by trees.* It was handed over to the British by A'nandrdv 
Gaikwar in 1803 (May 3).* Under the British its position as a frontier 
station mado Kaira a place of some importance. For this reason, 
and as it was at that time considered one of the healthiest spots in 
British Gujarat, a largo body of troops, infantry, ravalry and artillery 
was collected, and barracks, hospitals, and officers’ houses built. 
Later on (1830 7) the transfer of the frontier station to Deesa and 
the removal of troops to Poona reduced the importance of Kaira 
as a military station. The climate also seems to have changed for the 
worse as in 1825 the station, especially the camp, had a name for 
extreme unhealthiness, the hot weather causing dreadful havoc among 
the European troops.^ In 1838 the only corps stationed at ICaira 
was the Gujardt provincial battalion with a strength of 400 men. 
The cantonment was in ruins, the timber and rafters taken to Deesa 
to build European barracks.’’ Since the troops have been withdrawn 
the staff of European officers stationed at Kaira has been reduced to 
five, the Collector and his assistant, the snperintendent of police, the 
executjve engineer, and the civil surgeon. The climate of the station 
would seem of late years to have agfain improved. In 1860 and 
1864 earthquake shocks, but too slight to cause loss of life or 
property, wore felt.® During the last fifty years the population 


1 Bom. Gor. SeL XXin. UC. 

> 3S0-3S3 Sika (AD. 45S— 463), according to Cnnninriiam Ancient Geography of 
India, L, 31C, The inecriptions are given in J.B. A8._ new series, I., 270-277. 
The name Kliaira is said to come from Ketala the Sanskrit form of Kevda the sweet 
scented Pandaiius, Cal. JL of Science 1838. Sukhad, canfcctionors’ andBatanppr 
the jewellers' quarters, each about two miles from Kiwa, ore according to local eUry 
euburhs of the anciont city. In digging drains near Knira (1832) many coma and mathlo 
images were found,— Briggs' Cities of Gnjardshtra, 19S-19G. 

3 Bis hliln, 1., 20.24. There were scornl kings of Vaiahhi named Shilidi^ 
whoso dates vary from 421-627. Hicnen-Thsang (630-640) ia thoncht (J. R. A S. 
new series VI II. 272) to have referred to Kaira under the form Kietchi or Kita. 
Bat the details, a kingdom of 600 miles (3000 li) and a town six miles (20 ii) round, 
about 200 miles south of Vallabhi, do not azreo svith Knira, Ho describes the people 
aa mixed and well-to-do, under MMwa without n separate ruler. There wore twelve 
'Bnddliist convents and many dozens of Brihman temples and n* large number of 
dioretics.— JuUen’e Lifo of Hiouen-Thsang, 401-402. 

* Forbes’ Or. Mem. H. 77. 

t. ® Aitchison'a Treaties, VI. 316. 

* Hoher’a Travels, II. 156. 

* Mr. Vaupell in Trans. Bom. Geo, See, VII. I09-I09 (1838). 

* Bom. Geo. Sot XVIL 29?. 
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bearers. The vrost sabnrb Lakmanpanv, is a small hamlet of Eoli 
labonrers nod cultivators. 

Eaim is a place of littlo trado and, except tho.weaving, dyeing 
and printing of cotton cloth, of no manufiicturos. 

Though so old a town Eaiin is wanting in remains. Largo 
bricks about ciglitccn inches square and three inches thick, 
found from time to time in tho bed of tho Yntrak and in digging 
foundations in tho town, nro almost tho only relics. Of objects of 
interest there are the town walls built of brick probably about tho 
year 1780 by Muhammad Ehiln Bdbi then governor of tho town. 
Kepnirs were provided for by a special cess known as tho mdsvari 
vero. This yielding about £100 (Rs. 1600) a year was continued 
till in 1837 die town walls were rebuilt, tho masvari cess given 
up and town duties levied in its stead.* Near tho centre of tho 
to\vn is the court-house, a handsome building with Greek pillars. 
Near tho court is tho old jail, in 1814 tho scene of a riot in which 
fifty-seven prisoners rose and tried to force their way out. Beforo 
tho mutiny was suppressed nineteen wero killed and twelve 
wounded. Not far from tho court houso is a Jain tcmplo with some 
beautiful dark wood carving. Outside of tbc cast gate is tho jail 
with room for about 1 50 prisoners. Outside of tbo south gate are 
the reading-room and library with a well-proportioned clock tower 
built in 1808. A hundred yards beyond on tho further bonk of tbo 
Vdtrak stands tbo Collector's houso and office, and a mile and a 
half to the south-east is tho camp, formerly a largo wntonment, now 
occupied only by tbo police and a few of tho district oIHcots. Tbo 
cbnrcli, built about 1825 at a cost of £8000 (R.s. 80,000) and 
described by Bishop Hober (1325) as ‘largo and solid but clumsy,' 
though in good repair is seldom used. 

Koira has since 1857 been a municipal town with an incomo in 
1878 of £750 (Rs. 7500). Besides keeping tbo streetB in order, 
lighting, watering and cleaning them and providing public latrines, 
tho municipality has repaired broaches in tho town wall and in part 
built a bridge at tbo north outranco to tho town. There were in 
1878 four Government schools with an avorago attendance of S33 
pupils. 

Kapadvanj, north lat SS’ 1'; oast long. 73® 7', tho chief 
town of tho sub-division of tho same name stands on tho east bank 
• of tho Mohar river thirty-six miles north-east of Kaira. A fortified 
town of considerable trade Kapadvanj had in 1872 a population 
of 13,982 souls, and in 1878 a municipal rovonuo of £007 (Rs. 6070). 

Kapadvanj would seem to bo a settlement of groat antiquity. 
Tbo present town contains bnildings of from fivo to eight hundred 
years old and near tho walls is tho site of a still more ancient city. 
According to a local history its original namo was Knpntpnra or 
the town of deceit. But ns in many other cases this name seems to 
be littlo moro than an attempt to form a Sanskrit word oat of a 
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Prfikrit name.* In modom times Kap>i*lvanj^ has heen the scene 
of three somoTvhat important battles. 1454 in a straggle between 

Mdhmnd Khilji king of Mfilwn and Kiitub-nd-din king of G-ujardt 
(1451-1459), though in the end victory rested with the GnjarSt 
army at one time they wore so hard ];)rossed that the king’s CTOvm 
and jewelled girdle remained in the s 1725 the 

Mnrdthns under Kontfiji and Pilfiji Gdikwdr were defeated by the 
Imperial troops commanded by Khdoahzfid Khun. Eleven years 
later (1736) the town fell to a joilit Mnrdtho and Koli attack. 
From thot time Knpadvanj remained ™ the hands of the Mardthds , 
till, in 1816-1817, in exchange for tbe neighbouring torritonr of 
Biidpnr, it was made over to the British. At that time Kapadroni 
contained ahout i0,000 inhabitants; by 1857 the number had 
risen to 13,000 j in 1864 it is rotnmc4 at 14,202 and in 1872 it had 
slightly fallen to 13,082 souls lodged 5025 houses. 

On one of the main routes betweefl Central India and the coast, 
Kapadvanj has always boon a placo of considerable trade. In 
1816 it was a thriving well built town and in 1864 was famous for 
trade with enterprizing bankers a®d dealers, in wealth and 
respectability second only to those of Nadidd. Its merchants ‘are 
■Musdlmdn Bdhoria oi the Bbia scot. ' 'fae most rafii^tench anh 
persevering people in the Kaira distriatj living in substantial houses 
models of cleanliness and order.’ Th® business of collecting agate 
and moss pebbles found in the bed of the Mujam river, about fifteen 
miles of Kapadvanj, is almost entirely ™ the hands of merohants of 
this class. Its manufactures are soap, gloss, and leather batter- 
jars. Iron ore used to be smelted in . Kapadvanj and heaps of iron 
slag may still he seen in the ontsklrt® of the town. The chiof 
articles of trade are grain and opium from Central India, and tobacco 
from Gnjardt. Besides supplying a considerable local demand 
Kapadvanj goods ore exported to Panch Mahdls, the Bdldsinor 
countiy and Central India. 

The chief objects of interest in th® town are a fine reservoir and 
an arch in the Chdlukya (lOOO-lSO®) style. ^ Cf the reservoir, 
according to local story the work of Siddhrdj Jaisin^ king of 
Anhilvdda (1094-1143), the following legend remains, bard of 
Siddhrdj, an old Eajpnt called BhiiP®, sick of many dmeases came 
to Kapadvanj to bathe and worship ia the Modumati or Vdtrak 
stream. Wandering near the river hi® fp®* slipped on the steep 
bank of a pool and ho fell. Though soak in deep water he struggled 
safely to shore, and on reaching th® bank found that his youth 
and strength were restored. On his return to his master so greatly 
■ was he changed that at first ho was fiot known. When Lis story 
was told, the king struck with the strangeness of his cure sent 
messengers to Kapadvanj to find out th® wonder-working pool. But 
.at Kapadvanj np one had heard of suob a pool and their inquiry was 
in irain, till one Someshvarkbat a, Ndgar Brahman ‘ a two-eyed 
Shiva in saintliness and knowledge ’ showed the messengers the^ 


1 Dr. Bbhier., Othcr.derivations are Kabirji^»ch the five tombe, and Kdpai vma 
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6bject of tieir scarcli and explained tlie sonrce of its virtue. The 
king ordered the sides of tho pool to he clothed with masonxy and 
a temple to he huilt in honour of Vishnu. To the south of this pool 
is an underground temple dedicated to Mahadev. This, a building 
of some interest, has never been properly explored. Of Mnanltnii^ 
remains there are, besides the town fortifications, the ruins of many 
fine mosques and tombs. Of modem buildings that of most note is 
a Jain plnco of worship. This temple built about twenty-five years 
ago at n cost of £15,000 (Es. 1,50,000) is raised on a ten feet high 
stone plinth. The interior is richly ornamented with marble pillars, 
and a marble pavement inlaid with much delicacy and taste. At 
one corner is a plain underground chamber with a black stone image. 
The Bohora’s quarter has some fine buildings among them a mosqne 
of much beauty and many old dwellings very lofty ond rich in wood 
carving. Near the east gate is a fine rest-house built at a cost of 
over £5000 (Rs. 50,000) by tho widow of a rich merchont. Besides 
the ordinary suh-divisional revenue and police offices Eapadvanj is 
provided with a sub-judge’s court, a post office and a dispensary. 
There were in 1878 three Government schools with an average 
attendance of 360 pupils. 

Hahudlia, north latitude 22° 49' ; east long. 72“ 59', a town 
in the Nadiad suh-division is one of tho head-quarters of the 
Kheddvdl Brahmans. Mahudha is said to have been founded by 
a Hindu prince named Mandhnt about two thousand years ago. It 
had in 1872 a population of 9364 souls lodged in 3319 houses. It 
is provided with a post office and a dispensary. There were in 1878 
five Government schools with an average attendance of 486 pupils, 

Ma'tar, north latitude 22“ 42' j east longitude 72*’ 42', four 
miles south-west of Enira, the chief place in the suh-division of the 
some name had in 1872 a popalation of 4804 souls lodged in 1778 
houses. Besides the ordinary sub-division revenue and police offices 
Mdtar is provided with a post office. Tlio chief object of interest in 
Matar is a Slirdrak temple whoso foundations were laid in 1797 
by Losmichand Dbsramcband a rich Ahmedabad merchant. After- 
wards subscriptions were collected ond tho building was completed 
at a cost of about £40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000). On the April, Cliaitra, full 
moon and on the second and fifteenth of October, Kdrli/t, large 
numbers of worshippers attend. 

Moliniadabad, north latitude 22° 49'j east longitude 72“ 48', 
a station on tho Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway 
eighteen miles south of Ahmedabad, hadinl878amnnicipal revenue 
of £344 (Rs, 3440). Mehmadahad takes its name from Mohmnd 
Begada who ruled in Gujardt from 1459 to 151 3 and founded the 
city about tho year 1479, fortifying it ond building noble palaces.' 
The city was furtW improved during the reign of Hahmnd III. 
(1636-1554) who built a deer park, on enclosure six miles* long ond 
nearly as broad as a horse could run. At each corner of tho park was 
a palace with gilded ' walls and roof. On the right fiand side of the 
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doors leading to each of the palaces was a market and in each shop a 
pori-Eaced damsel to provide everything that contributed toplensare. 
During the reign of this prince and of his predecessor MuzaEr II. 
(1513-1526) Mehmadabad was every year, on the birth-day of 
the Prophet, the scene of n great festival when all the learned moiv 
of the kingdom rehearsed tlio traditions before the court.* Tltcsio 
buildings remained in repair till the close of the sixteenth century j 
the author of the Ain-i-Akbari (1590) referring to its many grand 
buildings surrounded with a wall ten miles square, its pleasure houses 
and its game enclosure.® In 1638 it was a small town pleasant and 
fair with a handsome castle to the west. Its people were Hindus, 
great spinners and traders in thread.® In 1666 it was of middling 
size spinning cotton thread for the most part of Gujarat and the 
neighbouring country.^ By the end of the seventeenth century it 
had come to such decay that it was no more than a poor village.® 
Its population 4939 souls, in 1827, had in 1872 risen to 8065 souls 
lodged in 2974 houses. The town was prosperous, the houses on 
the whole well built and the people well-to-do with a considerable 
manufacture of coarse cotton cloth. Besides the gateways at the 
principal entrances and the remains of the line of city walls, a stop 
well in the centre of the town said to be older than the time of 
Mahmud Bemda, the Dhundia reservoir, and the Bhamaria® well on 
the way to Kaira are all object^ of interest. The most beaniifnl 
remains are two fombs about one and a half miles east of the town, 
built in 1484 in honour of Mubarak Syed one of Mahmud Begada’s 
ministers. Exclusive of the porch the larger of these tombs is only 
ninety-four feet square and sixty feet high with fifty-two pillars and a 
marble floor. T^ugh small there is a simplicity of plan, and a 
solidity and balance of parts rarely if ever surpassed in any Indian 
tomb. The derails are graceful and suitable. Double verandahs' 
and a screen of pierced stone-work of the very finest tracery give 
the seclusion and repose indispensable to a mausoleum. Had 
it been built on a larger scale this tomb would rank among the 
first of its class.’’ There are three inscriptions, religions and -moral 
precepts -with no reference to the fonndor or the date of bnilding. 
In the tomb are two shrines, one of the prime minister the other of 
Syed Mirdn his son. To the south of the tomb are throe smaller 
shrines, one of the architect who built the tomb and the others of 
Snif-nd-din and Nizim-nd-din brotliors of Mirdn Syed’s motlier. 
Besides the ordinary enb-division revenue and police offices tho 
town contains a post office and a dispensary. 


1 Bird’s Gnjarit, 269, 

’ Gladtrin’s Ain-i-Akb.tti, H. C4. 

® MnncieUlo, 73i74. 

* Tlicvcnot Vovages, V. 97. 

' B.’ddcus ia Cunrchill, III. SI4, 

* This well, now in mins, is sai^ to liarohecn ImBthy Klabmnd Bcgada ns a hot' 

weather retreat. Aboro ground it has two stone arches, Sitid to have Iwon raised 
to hang tllo_ king’s swing ;roih, and four stono trellis work \rindaws. Tlie well, 74 
feet by 24,, is entered by four winding stairs and has eight undeigrannd chomhors 
four largo and four small.— Mr, Bu^esa’ notes, 1878. > 
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Wadia'd,* nortl) laf. 22“ ii' ; cast long. 73“ O', a station on tlio 
JloiuLny Bnrodn and Central India Railway, is llio largest town in 
the district. 

At the heginning of the sovontoentli centnry (1612) Nndidd was a, 
largo tomi whore 'Iho peoplo mndo indigo.* In IC.'IS its lion.scs were 
good and it had some cotton and indigo manufactures.* In IGGG 
it was a place of middle size whore innch cotton was made.* In 
1 775 it was one of tho prcttie.st cities in Gnjnrtlt, nearly three miles 
round with a slight wall flanked at irrcgjilnr distances by round 
towers. It had nine strong gates and a dry ditch round the walls. 
Tho people nhout twelve thon»md families, wore chtefl}' occupied in 
weaving tine cloth and other cotton manufactures. They also cut 
and polished Knpndvaiij stonc.s. In revenge for its siding with 
Fntehsing Gaifcwdr, Raghininthrav in that year (1 775) levied from 
the town a fine of .£0000 (Rs. 00,000).* In 1803 it w.is lianded over 
liy the Gaikwfir to tho British Government. In IS‘25 it was one of 
tho largest towns in Gnjnnit, with fifteen Ihousaiid inhahitiints." 
In 1 838 it carried on a considemblo t mde with 51dl wn and the interior 
importing grain, dniga, gums and dye stiiGs, and exporting cotton, 
coarse cloth, calicoes, tolmcco, and coar»-e sugjw.* I«18l7itwaa 
a most thrivitig little town.* 

Except gateways at the chief entrances no signs of its town walls 
remain. lt.s nine entraiicc.s are Diihhdni Jihaijnl ; Pinjnm lihngal ; 
Bumnilm BUnyil ; Kolirwl JIhtiijal ; ChnUusi Bhnijnl ; Snhm 
Jihdijal ; Maridti Hhtynl-, BilodraUhnijal ;nnd Ahvidlahmli Bhn^nl, 
The town h.ns five uivision.s or pali». Kdhnrhhdif J\H!i Kih'iltir 
and Iliildil PiUi; L'lhhdviUI Pdii; Ohid-hUi Pdli, nml lllrji 
Jlatnnji’n Puli, Bc.sidc." the main diviMons there arc %vnnlh known 
by the names of particular casto or tribes. f)f thc.»o the chief 
arcA'upnn'ffJ, the jfilgar Brahman’s ward; Lnhhuml and lidhir- 
I'hdd inhahited by rich Knnhi peasants; iPiijitfiai Pipii by 
Vani.ssj by Kilieoprinter.e; ilihult Vohumi'l and AVnii 

Voliorrmi by Bolioras; Btn'ti T'lipo by Dc'-ais, nr superior landed 
proprietors; Moholii pan/ and Ad’iiii pnni by Knnbi cultivators; 
Katvgthn by Kbedaval Brjihmans; Gazipnra and Stthtrhoi by 
Mu.siilmi'uis ; ilfo/io/n Bli-UviUI imi Gafina JlJu'tlrdilhy Bhfits nr Rajput 
genealogists; ilalhnrjnira by RiivaHns, and Vthjhivml by Viighris. 

Tho 1872 census returns show a total population of 21,551 souls 
lodged in 0088 houses, of these 21,5*12, or 87*74 ])er ec»it were 
nindns;2994, or 12*10 jior cent JlnsnlrotlnB; and 151’Hr.sis. Tho 
details are: 2G97 Brahmaufi; 21 w*ritcr.s, Bmhinn Kshali*is, and 
Kayabth Barbhns; 3150 Vtlniiis and 232 Slirilvak.s, traders and 


1 Contnimti'il tj- .Tavcrilal Uiniitshantar YSiail:, IVnuirp. 

S Kerr's Voyarc*! IX. ISO. 
s y.aii(kl«la’s Vojapr*, 7.1. 

ThcvtnnVsTnuols, V. 07. 

' I’arbcs'Or. Jlsm. II. M. To pay iliotax lionF(s,\icn> strijimilorerriytliinpUiD 
ownm ol tlicir clotlics and ncccMarjis or tortured on tborcLmcu tbst llicy bad 
fccrLtoiJ v.-i1uaUcF. 

* Ilcbcr’a Tra^c^^, II. Hd, 
t Tr.m*. Uoni. Goo. Soo. VII. 107. 

‘ Brisga* Cities of Gujarilslitra, 330. 
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moTcImnts ; 0478 Knnbis, cultivators; 124 Rajputs, cultivators; 901 
KilcliliMs, vegetable growers; 105 Mdlis, gardeners ; 317 Bhavsiirs, 
cnlicopvinters; 0 Qlifincliis, oil-pressers ; 330 Sonis, gold and silver 
sinitlis ; 424 Sntbdrs, carpentens j 407 Kansards, brass and copper 
smitiis; 180 Luhdrs, blacksmiths; 2G0 Daijis, tailors; 184 Kndiyds, 
bricklayers; 581 Bdrots orBIidts, bards; 307 Kumbbdrs, potters ; 
353 Hajdins, barbers; 64 Dhobhis, washermen; 257 Golds, rice- 
pounders; 15 Bliddbliunjds, grainparclicrs; 33 Mardthds, labourers 
and servants; 37 Mdrvddis, labourers; 170 Bbois, fishers and servants ; 
11 Knldls, liquor-sellers; 80 Rabdris, herdsmen; lOlGKolis, culti- 
vators and labourers ; G80 Vdghris, fowlers, hunters and labourers; 
5 Fomlds, labourers; 403 Mocliis, shoemakers; 181 Chdinadins, 
tanners; 499 Dlieds, weavers and labourers; GO Garudds, Dheds* 
priests ; 452 Bhang^ds, sweepers, and 484 religious beggars. 

The Nadidd traders are chiefly Vanias and Brahmans. Most of 
the lending merchants are local capitalists. Goods sold to distant 
merchants, as tobacco to Mdlwn traders, are usually p.'iid for in bills 
of exchange, the brokers or agents who act on behalf of the distant 
trader taking the risk. Billsarefrccly cashed up to £500 (Rs. 5000) 
and sometimes up to £1000 (Rs. 10,000). The ordinary currency 
istheBdbdshdhi orBnroda rupee. Tlio busy .season lasts for about 
six months from the middle of November to the middle of May. Bor 
sugar, butter, and other articles of food the marriage months, January 
to May, are tho busy time ; and for cotton and tobacco the harvest 
months Slarch to hfay. The chief exports are cotton, tobacco, 
cummin seed and mahnda grown in Nadidd and the country round, and 
mustard, fli«/7it,rapo,»nr#(ra,nndother oil-seeds chiefly from Kapadvnnj 
and Moddsa drawn to Nadidd ns tho local tradc-ccritrc. Cotton 
and tobacco grown by rich cultivators pass from tho producer direct to 
the exporter, while cummin and other seeds raised in poorer districts 
go through tho bands of the village trader before tho exporter buys 
them. Tobacco, Nadidd's chief export, goe.s not only to Central 
India but through Bombay .to the Persian Gulf, Aden, and Zanzibar. 
Cotton, almost entirely of tho three year short-staple, rojl, sort goes 
to Bombay, and cummin seed to Bombay, and to Ahmcdnbad and other 
ports of Gujardt. Tho manufactured articles exported from the town 
are yarn, snuff, and dyed cloth. Tho steam spinning ond weaving 
factory opened in 187G bad, chiefly from a want of capital, to be 
dosed in 1 878. Snuff is prepared and exported by Vdnids. The chief 
imports are sugar, molasses, spices, cotton seeds, and piece goods. 
Piece goods from Bombay, Surat, Broach, and Ahmcdabad 
generally pass to the consumer direct from the importer. Tlie 
imports that have increased most during tho lost twenty-five years 
are piece goods, sugar, and sugarcandy. Tho consumption of 
Manchester goods was formerly confined to tho rich classes of towns- 
people. But tho railway has placed these goods within easy reach 
of all and their use has spread not only to all townspeople but even 
to well-to-do villagers. -The finer sorts of Manchester piece goods 
are' used by Brahmans, ^Vfiniiis, and other Blndna and upper class 
Mnsalmtins. The coarse* sorts of English piece goods, and tho coarse 
cloth woven in local hand-looms have to a great extent been super- 
seded by the produce of Ahmedabad and Bombay mills. Though 
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nt lover prices, tbero still coniinnes a fnir sole for tlio finer produce of 
liand-Iooms. Tho consumption of inolnsscs, sugar, nnd sugnreandy 
formerly confined to towns lins of Into spread to tlio rural parts of 
tlio district, and tho imports of theso articles for which Nadidd is tho 
local centre show a considerable increase. 

E^ccept tho bankers’ union, mnMjnn samasl, which in tho matter 
of trade customs has considcrablo influcnco over tho whole people 
there is no regular trade association. 

Tho chief temples are tho Santrdm temple with largo grounds 
whore, nt ovorj' full moon, a fair is hold ; tho temples of Nnrdynndcr, 
Gosdiji or Valliibhdchdryn, Svuminurnynn, Bhiiimv, Kdlkn Mdtn, 
nnd Jnin temples. Tho water-supply, from many fresh water springs 
and pools, is fnir. Tho chief ponds arc Undovdl nnd Itatnn. Besides 
several rest-houses there are two tadamrtt or charity places whore 
poor strangers visiting Nndind are supplied with baked gram or 
Hour and uncooked grain. 

Kadidd, n municipal toim had, in 1878, n roremio of £1C08 
(Rs. 10,080). Besides tho ordinary sub-division revenue nnd police 
offices the town is provided with n subordinnto judge’s court, a 
post office, nnd n dispensary. Including tho High School there were 
in 1877-78 eight Government schools with an avemgo attendance 
of 1030 pupils. 

Na'pa'd with a popninfion of 5017 souls lies fourteen miles 
west of tlio Vusnd railway station in tho A'nand sub-division. Till 
1809 Niipdd was a htdmintddr’s station. North of tho villngo is a 
.’’andsomc pond said to have been built about 400 years ngo by a 
'atli.dn named Tascklinn Narpdli, governor of Fotldd. Tho sides 
t.ro of brick octagonal in sbape about 500 yards round with in each 
side a triangular flight of stops leading to tho water. On tho west 
is an IJga, or place of Id prayciw, with a flight of granite stops 
leading to tho lake. Beyond the Idga along the bonk are traces 
of terraces and other buildings. At the end some steps lower than 
'bo bank a twenty-four arch causeway, oigbty-six yards long nnd ono 
and a half broad with brick sido walls, stretches to a solid piece of 
masonry about twenty foot square in tho centre of the lake. In tho 
middle of Ibis, on four stono pillars, is a small dome with tlio remains 
of a few broken mnrblo figures. In tbo wall on tho north-east 
corner of the lake are three round openings, nnd from behind them 
to catch the rain water two walled trenelies strelob for 100 or 
150 yards in opposite directions with nt tho meeting point tho 
remains of Imudsomo stono trellis work. Tho well, rdv, to tho east 
of the village, also tho work of Tnzokhdn Norpdli wos, in 1838, 
repaired by a Baroda merchant.* 

Od, north latitude 22® 37' j cast loiigitudo 73° 10’, n town in tho 
A'nnml sub-division bad, in 1872, a population of 8423 souls lodged 
in 225G bouses. 

Tha'sra, north latitude 22° 48' j cast lon^tudo 73* 15', tho chief 
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Sa'jiaskoji. 

Sam>auck. 


Sa'ma. 

SlLI. 


TTsibitii. 


Tawa’i. 


place in the sub-diriaion of that name, fire miles north ol Mo 
had in 1872, a popnlation of 3499 sonls lodged in 1047 bo;;! 
Besides tho ordinary stdj-division revenue and police oEea its 
tom. is provided ivith a post office. 

Sa'jnarklia, north Int. 22“ 36'; east long, 78° 2', a towninile 
A'nnnd aub-division had in 1872 a population of 6231 eonls lodjd i 
in 1415 houses. 


Sandalptir, with, in 1872, a popnliition of 2883 sods lodged in 
671 houses is sitnated in the A'nand sab-division. The hanh oi tb 
Jlnhi near this village is said to have been the site of an anoicnl city, 
of which some traces may still (1871) be seen.* 

Sa'rsa, north latitude 22° 83'; east longitude 73° 7', a tm in 
the A'nand snb-dirision had in 1872 a popnlation of 5218 sods 


lodged in 1516 houses. 

Sili, with, in 1872, a popnlation of 2920 souls lodged m ^5 , 
houses in the A'nand snb-dirision contains a splendid reservottbnih 
between 1821 and 1824 by Balabai, widow of Malhdr Ndrtiyaa, aa ^ 
officer in the Gaikwiris service. The reservoir with a temple, rest- 
boose and well were estimated to cost £3000 (Bs. 30,000).* 
Umreth, north latitude 22’ 41'; east longitude 73° 9', a sfato 
on the Bombav Baroda and Central Ihaia Bailmy had m ItM 
a popnlation of 11,823 sonls lodged in 8080 ho^es. In 18(2 
the number had risen to 13,964, many of them i^eddval 
lodged in 4997 houses. One of the largest and richest towns m tb 
ITmm district Umreth is provided Tvith a snb-judgo s conrt and 
TS^werc^in 1878 five schools with an average 

attendance of 533 pnpils. , ... t, •<„! 

Vadtal’ (Waktal), about one and a half mdes wffit of the BonSn 

on the Bombay Baroda and Central India Kailwoy had m 18 (j 

JSnlaHon of S lodged in 693 houses. The into^ef 
from its connection with the Gnjardt ffindn ^er 
'?o1inianand Svami. This man a Lucknow Brahman, bom about th 
^^780 Guiardt in tbe beginning of the present ceutmy. 

Sahajdnand “®8e many ene enthusiasm among his 

persecution. Bnt lim ^ j oi n he settled at Vadtal and 

followere, added to his power^^^^ mflnence steadily 

from tiho^ till to irinda fheoloffy and npholding 

i". “ for • lift f“S. 
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Jc rigour nnd scH-clonml. Dying childless Sahajdnand was in 
) sncccedcd in the posb of A'chdrya or spiritnal leader by his 
low, who in turn was, in 1862, succeeded by his nephew tho 
ent spiritual head. 

eon from tho village of Vadtiil tho monastery forms a long row 
Ouildin^ opening about tho middle in n massive doorway 
iroached by a flight of gmnito stops. This doonray leads into a 
idranglo with a largo templo in tho centre. This temple, with 
lo of interest either in form or ornament, has for its chief object 
worship an imago of Bnnehodji or Krishna. Built in 1824 at a' 
5t of about £7500 (Rs. 75,000), it is approached by a flight of stone 
ips nnd surrounded by a stone corridor. It is entered by throe 
•tes to tho north, cast, nnd south. Supported by fifty-six pillars 
e roof rises in three small nnd one largo central dome tho 
tcriors covered with gay but tasteless paintings from scones in 
rishna’s life. Round tho walls arc shrines dedicated to Krishna 
idcr different forms. Among these is one sacred to Sahajfinand 
0 founder of tho sect. This recess is furnished with a silvered 
dstead, sukhmpa, nnd pillows with a richly crested turban laid 
them, and by tho bed a small stool with a pair of wooden pattens 
d a table with a metal water jug. In n niche in one of tho walls 
n picture of tho saint nnd tho rest of tho wall is adoroed with 
pies of his foot marks. Of tho buildings that oncloso tho quad- 
nglo those on tho south side, plain two-storied houses, aro resting 
ices for pilgrims. At tho south-west corner is Snhajfinnnd's 
uso whore in an upper room aro kept and shown to pilgrims his 
d, his drinlcing vessels and his clothes. Near this aro tho bnild- 
{s allotted to JlrahmncMris, tho Brtlhmim inmates of tho 
mastery. Tho west sido of tho quadrangle is filled by a largo threo- 
•riod building opening on tho quadrangle, tho gronndfloor a hall 
cro daily tho members of tho establishment meet for religious 
ching, Tho two upper stories aro resting places for pilgrims at 
I time of tho great half-yearly festivals. Tho whole of tho north 
0 is taken up with buildings belonging to tho palace of tho 
shdrya or spiritual head. In ono of theso is a spacious hall or 
option room. Behind tho palaco aro tho quarters sot apart for 
otccs, sddhus, who aro not Bnibrnans. Tho buildings on tho cast 
chiefly out-lioiisos, stables, granaries ond places for grinding 
in. North-west of tho centre quadrangle is a largo garden nnd 
irvoir and to tho east beyond tlio main entraneo somo blocks of 
frims’ rest-houses. 

'ho nominal head and manoger of tho Tadtfil monastery is tho 
hdr 3 ’ 0 . But ns great part of his time is spent in visiting tho eleven 
ich chnrchos tho practical management is in tho hands of n 
rord, holhdri. Besides providing for pilgrims and arranging 
tors on tho groat half-yearly gatherings, this steward has to food 
Icontrol from 500 to 1000 persons. Tho inmates belong to throo 
es, Brahmarhdris, devotees of tho Brahfnnn caste; Sadhus 
toes of tho Vdnia and Rajput castes; and Pdldr, devotees of the 
rating, artisan, nnd labouring classes. No mombers of the Dhcd, 
nnr; and other degraded classes, nnd no woman of nnjf ensto are 
tied. For most of tho inmatos tho otdinarjr daily routine is tho 
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Chapter XIV. (.amc. KUing nl «lnwn tJicy dress nnd, except tlioHe who cool c 
Places orintcrest P‘’'*form other nt’ceoimry iltitics, prepnro t!icm«Dlvos for early «CTTi« 
VjtoTA’r This ttrvico held nt eix in the Inrgo wc'tcni hnll is conducted It 
tho A'clitlrya or eorao other leaehor. It gencmlly lusts from eh till 
eight. I'Voin eight to twelve tho inmates are nt work, study iatti 
case of aotne and with others lahotir for tlie common good. At 
noon all dine, tho Ilhihmnn dovotec.s silting hy thcrn'-elvei. Tes 
food of nil is millet, wheat, nnd rice mixed in ono disk Is 
the nmonnt thorn i-i no stint, hnt except on apecinl ocro'ions, coadi- 
meiils such ns sugar, moIn*.sr.s, nnd hnlfcr cl« not form part of fc 
dnily meal. After dinner Ihero is another short lecture and tka 
rest fur nii hour nnd a half. At three all como together and rcmch 
till snn«et listening to religions tc.iching. Tho next hour is doroted 
to tho worjihip of tho gods in the temple. After worship lli 
great hall ngjiin fills and religions leaching goes on till eight or half- 
past eight. 'Hie sick nnd aveakly then leave for supper, tho rert 
remnining till eleven when, except n fowof tho mere redons who 
rontiniiQ to pray or study, nil go to hed. Tho devotees do not at any 
0110 (imo stay long nt VmlfAI. Tho lirahnaehms or Bn'ihmaa 
devotees nro sent to oilleinte in some of tho snhordinatd Svdmi 
Kiiriiynn temples ; tho Sdd/ois or Vdnin nnd Rajput devotees tnovo 
nhoiit tho eoimtry collecting ofTerings of money nnd gmin to I'd 
taken hack to VadWl. And the I’alnt or low enste devotees 
nccompany their loader in his (ours and visits to bmneh charches. 

During tho year two great religious gnthcrings nre held ono on 
Chailm Sml Oith (April) and the other on KtlrtU; Sml ISih (Novem- 
ber), Q’honrslin lionourof tho birth of .Snhnjdiinnd lasts for eight, 
nnd tlin second in hononr of his father for six days. On both of 
those occasions about 20,000 pilgrims chiefly from Gnjnrtlt and 
KAtliiAwSr attend. Minor fnini with from ono thou.snnd to threo 
thousand visitors, nro held in August, September nnd October. 
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CHAPTER I. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The Pttncli j^^al^dls, or five sub-dirisions, lying between 22* 30' 
and 23® lO'nortb latitudo, and 73° 33' and 74° 10' east longitude, 
Lnvo a total aim of 1595 aqnaro miles and a population of 240,743 
Boxils or 151 to tlio square milo. Of £20,859 (Rs. 2,68,590) the 
total realizable land revenue, £26,841 (11s. 2,68,410) were recovered 
before tbo close of tbo year ending Slat July 1877. 

'ITic five snb-divisiona of tbo Panoh MaMIs, lying in tbo extreme 
cast of Giijardt, form two groups separated by a billy and forest-clad 
strip of tbo Bdriyn state, vniying in breadth from about nino miles 
in tbo north to thirty in the south. The western ^np, tbo larger 
of tbo two, comprises tbo sub-divisions of Godbm in the north and 
Knlol, including the potty division of Ildlol, in tbo south. Except 
tbo Knira district beyond tbo llabi to tbo north-west, this group 
is surrounded by native territory; Barotln lies to tbo south and 
west, Bdriya to tbo oast, and Lundvdda and Snnlb to tbo north. Tbo 
eastern group is composed of tbo Doliad sub-division with, in tbo 
north, the petty division of Jbdlod. Bdriya lies on tbo south-west 
nud we'st, Lnndvddn and Suntb on tbo north-west, tbo Sfcywir stato 
of Kusbalgnd on tbo north and nortb-cost, and tbo Mdiwa slatn of 
Jdinbua on tbo east and south-east. 

Tbo district is for ndministrativo purposes distributed over threo 
sub-divisions including two potty divisions. These ns sbcvni in tbo 
following summary bavo on an averago an area of 531 square miles, 
239 villages, and 80,248 inhabitants. 
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Chapter L 
Description. 
Aspect. 


Hills. 


The western divisioii is a plain, rising’ gradually to the east, little 
cut into by rivers, and ezeept by some small hills in the north, and 
in the south where at Ohdmpdner the great Pdvagad peak rises 2700 
feet high, broken only by occasional granite-topped mounds. It 
forms three belts,a northern, a middle, and a southern. In the north, 
about tiventy miles broad, lies Godhra, in parts rich and well tilled 
but on the whole wild and rudely cultivated, much of it covered with 
brushwood and forest, and in the north and east broken by bare 
patches of granite rock, or rising into peaks of curiously piled 
granite boulders. South of Godhra the lands of Kdlol form a 
central belt about ten miles broad, highly tilled, "with rich brick- 
bmlt 'villages, their lands laid out in hedged fields studded with 
mango and mahuda groves, and marked by rows of palmyra palms 
whose heads rise quaintly from a growth of banian and pipal that 
chngs to and hides their stems. South of Kdlol the country grows 
gra^ially wilder till, after about eight miles, near Hdlol the plain 
breaks into the spurs and ridges that centre in the massive hill of 
Pdvdgad. So far the •villages are rich and well built, surrounded 
by carefully kept fields. But near the spurs of Pdvdgad and south- 
east about fifteen miles more to the borders of Jambughoda, except 
in the western villages and in a few hamlets and forest clearings, 
the country is imtilled and unpeopled, covered by a low growth of 
forest timber. 

Across the rough wooded belt of Bdriya land and higher by 
seven or eight hundred feet than the Godhra plain, Jhdlod in the 
north and Dohad in the south form a compact block about forty 
miles from north to south and twenty from east to west. The 
surface of the country is wa'ving, broken by many water courses, and 
by a succession of low abrupt and rugged stony ridges, separated 
by rich moist valleys broad in the north and narrower to the south. 
Except on the sides of some of the higher hills, the uplands and 
■valleys are opener and less wooded than in the western division. 
Though somewhat bare and much of it waste, the country, well 
supplied with water both in streams and pools, is not wanting in 
beauty. In the cold season, on a back ground of soft well wooded 
hills, rich deop-greon stretches of gram and wheat, unbroken by 
hedgerows, are studded with mounds and knolls, some clad ■with 
bamboo and brushwood, others bare and capped -with masses of 
glistening snow-white quartz. Here and there are compact well 
built ■villages. But more sfriking are, on rising ground, each near 
its own plot of land, the scattered dwellings of Bhils enclosed by 
creeper-covered bamboo trellis-work. Later in the season the gold 
of the ripening wheat fields is, along the edges of streams, frin<»ed 
by belts of bright white or white and red poppies, and in the 
hot months, though baked and bare, the land is in many places 
relieved by the brilliant scarlet masses of the l-hdkhrn or Butea 
frondosa. During the rainy season the whole country is fresh 
and green. _ V 

In Dohad are several low steep ridges and in Godhra some granite- 
topped mounds and rooks. But the only hill is Pavagad, tho chief 
natural feature, and one of tho places of greatest interest, in eastern 
Gujarat. 
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Pdvilgad.^ aboati twenty-five miles sontb of Godhra anfi by road 
twenty-nine miles oast of Baroda oaiij over a long distance, be clearly 
seen from the Bombay and Baroda railway.® Nearer at hand with 
its far stretching spars the hill, about twenty-six miles round, rises 
with massive but clear cut outline about 2500 feet above the plain.® 
Its base and lower slopes are- thick covered with rather stunted 
timber. Bututs sdioulders and centre crest are on the south, west, 
and north, cliffs of bare trap, too steep for trees. Less inaccessible 
the eastern heights are wooded and topped by massive masonry 
walls and bastions rising with narrowing fronts to the scarped rock 
that crowns the hill. According to the local story, in a bygone ago 
a valley ran where Pdvngnd now stands. On the high ground 
overlooking the valley lived an ascetic VishvamitraBishi. He owned 
a cow, the famous Kdmduha, gifted with speech and an unfailing store 
of milk. Grazing on the brink of the hollow she one day slipped ond 
unable to climb the steep sides filled the valley with milk and so 
swam homo. Learning what had happened the holy man, to prevent 
another mischance, prayed that the valley might be filled His 
praj'er was granted, the gods sending so largo a hill that three 
quarters of it filled the hollow. The rest standing out of the plain 
was called the qnaiter-hill, Pdvdgad, 

The* first historic reference to Pavtigad is from the bard Cliand, 
who, in the account of Bhim Dev I. of Anliilvfida (1022-1072), 
speaks of Ram Gaur the Tudr as Pavd’s lord.® The earliest authentic 
account is, about 1300, its acquisition by Ohohdn Bajputs, fugitives 
from Ranthdinbhor (1299-1300) in Mowdr before the army of 
Ald-ud-din Khilji. The Ohohdn chiefs, of whom the names only 
have been preserved, continued to hold the hill till it was taken from 
them by Sultan Mahmud Begada in' 1484. Before Mahmud’s 
victory the Musalmdn kings of Alimcdabad had more than once tried 
and failed to take the fort. Of the first of these attempts, in 1418 
(821 H.) during the reign of Sultan Ahmed I., no details except 
the fact of its failure remain. About thirty years later 1450-1452 
(858-855 H.) Sultan Ahmad’s son Muhammad Shah so closely 
invested the fortress that the garrison was only saved by a diversion 
made in their favour by Mahmud Khilji of Mdlwa.® After about 
thirty years (1483, 17th MarcM) Mahmud Begada laid siege to the 
fort. Refusing to'acceptany terms except a snrrondor and preventing 


' A map of tlio PAvigad fort is riven at tbo ond of _ the eliaptcr. This account 
of Pdvigad ia partly taken from kfiijor Wataon’a article (InO. Ant. LXIII. 1-9) 
and partly from papers kindly supplied by tbo Adjutant Gcnoial of tbe Bombay 
Army. But tbo greater part ia from details gathered on tbo B|>otby Mr. Acnorth- • 
PdvAgatlwasmoldinscnptionB P4v.akg.ad or tbo fire hill.- Major Wataqn, JAnuoiy 
1870.* Mr. Forbes’ form Pavangad the castle of tbo winds (lids Mdla285)>a seldom usei 

* Before their fall (1819) Pdvdgad tboiigb mote than eirty miles off was visible ’ 
from the minarets of tbo Alimodabad Jdma mostiue. — Trans. Bom. Lit. Sac. L 140, 

» Bom Lit Soc. L 140. .Captain Haig, GicatTrig. Survey, J874, gives 2727 feet 
as tbo height above mean sea level. iT , , . x 

* Ptolemy’s (150) Ilippocura and TLgar have boon sappoacd to bo Pdvdgad. 

i-Asiatio Rcaoarchcs, I3C. 182-224. ^ .. . ' 

‘ lids Mubi, 72. Tod'sTranslationof thopassago 15 diBijrcift.— Annals of Bdjnsthdn, . 
IL 414.“ . ' ' ’ 

* According toonc account the lowcrfortwastakcrihoforoMBhmnd'KhilJiaTrived. 

* Briggs’ Ferisbta, IV. CS. 
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tlie Snitfin of Mdlrni from helping tho bosiegcci, Mahmnd aitcre 
year and a half had so far advanced his positions that they orcrloolcd 
tho fortress. In tho early dawn^ when according to their cttstom • 
the garrison left tho walls to bathe, Kivfim-nl-mulk with a parly of 
picked men scaled tho fort, driving tho Rajputs within tho imtr 
wall. Later in tho same day Malik Aydz Sultdiii, another of llahmad'a 
captains, passing through a breach in the western wall gained 
a position that commanded the great gate. An attempt to dislodge 
Malik Aydz failed and tho besieged in despair, burning their wires 
and children, divided into two parties, one retiring to tho upper fori 
and tho other under command of tho chief and his minister remaining 
below. At dawn tho Musalmdns forced open the great gate and 
oat down the defenders, thoir leaders falling wounded into the Sultdu’s 
hands (17th Nov. IdS-i}. Tho garrison of the upper fortress soon 
after surrendered.^ The bard^ stories of Musalmdu attempts on 
Chdmpdner tell how Shri Jaysingh Dev the Fdtdi Rdval,^ once at tho 
time of the nine night, navrdi, festival went to see the women of 
Ms capital dance and sing. Among ihe women was one of great 
beauty, and the chief, overcome by the sight of her, caught hold of 
her robe. But she, for it was the goddess Kdli, turning in anger 
cursed him telling him that his kingdom would soon pass away. 
Not long after Jdva Loro, tho son of a ChdmpdnerBrdhman, saw 
Mahmud tho Ahmedabad Sultdu ride past Fdvdgad and, as he rode, 
look to tho hill and clutch his moustache. Hastening to his chief Jdva 
warned him that tho Snltan would soon come against Fdvdgad. 
Sending the lad to Alimedabad to watch the Sultdn, Jaysingh made 
ready to defend his fort strengthening it by five barriers, water, 
woo4 stone, mud, and forest. At Ahmedabad Jdva kept watch. 
One day he saw the Sultdn ot bis window look across to Fdvdgad 
and clutch his moustache. Hastening to Fdvdgad he told ihe chief 
that the Sultdn was coming. All was made ready and though backed 
by 500,000 men and resolute enough to keep up the blockade for 
twelve years Mahmnd was at last forced to make peace withonb 
taking the fort. Asking how the Hdval was so ready to meet him he 
was told Jdva’s story and raised him to he his minister. This tale 
may perhaps refer to the attempt and failure of the first Muhammad 
(1450). Another of the songs tolls how in 1485 (1541 S.) the Fdtdi 
Bdval .gave up his life when Muhammad^ Sh&h the Great took 
Pdvagad. 

On gaining possession of the hill Mi^mud added to the defences 
both of the upper and lower forts, and for the first time fortified the 
■ top plateau making it his citadel, Manliya or Lord of the TTill » So 
.strong was it that according to the saying of Syed Jalal, if an old 

• • I' > 1 


' According to Masclmin historians they sartchdered in three days. The Hindu 

Chronicles make ont that they stood a blockade of tirelvc years, lies Mila, 287% ' 

S ITho title PiW Bival is probably only n contraction for Fivipati XiVal tho 
Bival lord of Fira.— lud. Ant. LXilL 2. • ' 

’ Tho use of tho mime Muuliya is doitbifiil. In some passages it seems confined to 
; the contrsLpeak on whoso pinnacle KAli Mita’s temple noW stonda. ■ In other passa°e 3 
it'seems to mdnde the whole of tho hill top, also known as tho Bila or bieh fort° 
Seeind. Ant. LXIII. 1-0. . ’ . i . 1* 
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woman were but to burl a stone from tbe top of Ibe fort all tbo men 
in tbe world coaid not carry on tbe siege. In spite of its strength 
before ^ty years were over the hill was again taken. This time (1535) 
the besiegers were the hloghals nnder command of the Emperor 
Hamayun (1531*1556]. Incited by the hope of gaining Sult&n 
Bahadur Shah’s (1526-1536) treasure stored in the fort, and helped 
by the desertion of Bumi Klidn,^ one of Bahadur’s chief engineers, 
Humayun pressed the siege, Edja Narsingh Dev and Ilitiyar 
Khdn holding out gallantly on their sovereign’s behalf. Surprised 
by Ilamayan's sudden approach the garrison had been forced to 
spike and leave half way np the hill an immense gun known as 
the Bahadur Shahi.^ Bepairing the gun Bnmi i^dn directed it 
against the fortifications, breaking down a gateway with the first and 
rooting up a great tree close by with the second shot. Bat among 
the besieged a European engineer Faring Elhan, a Mnsalmdn 
convert, served his gun with such skill that the shot strikiug the- 
cannon burst it in pieces. His chief siege gun disabled, Hnmdynn’s 
efforts to storm the hill failed. Some time after a band of Holis sent 
down by the besieged for supplies fell into the hands of the Mnsalmdn 
outposts. To save his life one of them offered to point out a secret 
path up the hill. The path was tried and 'by the help of iron bars 
driven into it, the rock was scaled and the fortress entered.® The 
garrison taken by surprise were routed, some of them throwing 
themselves over the walls. Others, among them the commander 
Ikhtiydr Ehdn, retired to the citadel or top plateau but on the offer 
of honourable terms capitulated, August 1535 (7 Safar 942 H.) 
Very shortly afterwards (1535) on the recovery of his power by 
Bdhddur 8hdh, Tdrdi Beg tbe officer in charge for Hnmdyun in spite 
of its strength and the abundance of munitions evacuated Fdvdgad.*’ 
Eight years later 1348 (950 H.) when Sultdn Mahmud II. threw off 
Darya Ehdn’s control ha moved against Pdvdgad where Darya Khdn 
had left his women and treasure. The young king pressed the Biego 
with vigour and courage, and the garrison making only a half-hearted 
defence the lower fort was taken. Fatuji the commander retiring to 
tbe citadel or top plateau was captured and sent prisoner to Surat. 
Thirty years later (1573) on the flight of Shdh Mirzd, who had held it 
for a short time, Pdvdgad fell into the hands of the Emperor Akbar. 


1 Utuinilled in his tune in preparing fireworhs. He was prohahly the Bnmi EhOir 
who cast the Milki Maidin of BijApnr. — Bird, 240. 

a This gun had been lefthy tbe Porto^cse after their snsncccssfnl attempt on 
Dia in 1531. It was the largest over seen in India and reqnired a special machme to- 
take it to Chimpiner.— Brigc’s Ferishta, TV. 123. 

’ Ferishta gives the ioUowinc details. Hanriynn when he was shown the path 
up tho hill made a nnmber of steel spikes and chose a body of 300 men to armnw 
the surprise. During the night several false attacks were made on othcrpnrts of the 
fort. The spikes were fi-ved and thirty-nine officen climbed np, Humiyun himself 
mounting fortieth. Before snnrise the whole detachment was within tho walls 
when di^laying a preconcerted signal his troops attacked the garrison from ontside. On 
this tho 300 forcM their way to one ol the gates and let in the trootis. Great wealth 
was found tho accumulation of years from Asia Minor, Tartaiy and Europe. — Briggs* 
Ferishta, II. 79. From this HumAynn gave to his oIRccrs and soldiers, >pr(>portionmg 
the value to the rank and merit of cai^, as mnch geld and rilvut as could he heaped 
.on their shields. — ^Brirgs’ Ferishta, IL SO. • ■ 

* Akbamima in BUiot's His. of India, VX 17. 
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For about 150 years the fort was held by an Imperial garrison till in , 
1727 it was surprised by 'Krisbnfiji the foster son of Kantfiji Kata 
Bande. Erishnaji made Pdvligad his head quarters and issuing from 
it^ caused great disorder in G-ujardt and made raids into mrndr 
and as far as Jhdlor. He seems to hare kept the fort till it was taken 
by Sindia, probably between 1761 and 1770.* Strongly garrisoning 
it Sindia held Pavtigad till in 1803 (17th September) a small British 
force commanded by Colonel "Woodington breached the double mill 
near a tower at the east comer of the inner fort to the left of tho 
Budhiya Gate and forced the garrison to capitulate.^ Bestored to him 
in 1804, Pavdgad continued with Sindia till in 1853 (August 1st) it 
was made over to the British Government. 

The following details show tho present state of its fortifications. 
The chief objects of interest at the base of the hill arc on the lower 
slopes of the north-east spur the ruins of Bajput Chdmpduer, and at 
the foot of the south cliff caves till lately the dwelling place of 
Hindu ascetics. About three and a half miles from Hdlol leaving 
the caidi road close to the south-west comer of the walls of Musnlnidn 
Ghdmpdner, the hill-path strikes south across a rough wooded stone- 
strewn tract. The distance from the cart road to Kalka Mdtd^s temple 
on the highest peak of the hill is about three miles, two of them up 
the hBL side, the third along the flat hill top.’ Ihe path, creeping 
up the eastern spur though rough in places, is nowhere too rugged 
for a palanquin. After rather less than half a mile the first line of 
fortifications is entered by the Atak gate, once double but now with 
its outer gate in ruins. This line of fortificotion, tlie historic Lower 
Fort, is a massive stone wall with strong bastions stretching across 
the less precipitous parts of the eastern spur. The present wall 
seems to have been built by Sindia. In 1803 it was passed by the 
English without opposition.^ Inside the Atak gate are the ruins of 
tho Medi or Hinna Palace and the Medi or Hinna pond, a deep 
square pond, its flights of stone steps in ruins bnt still holding water 
even in the driest seasons. It wos here in 1803 that the English 
battery was placed.® About half a mile further the Mohoti or 


> The fUte baa not hoen tracod. In 1780 FavCgad was in Sindia's handa (Grant 
Duff, 432). In ISIS A Sritiah (oroe seems to have occupied Clidinpiner and to have 
cent an advance party to tho Medi pond. Some allots were dred ; hut no eatremo 
measares seem to hnvo been taken.— Captain Kixon’e account of Chdmpilncr, 1816. 

S As. An. Bee. ISOS, 38. Tho spelling Bnflhi:ra has been given as it is now so 
written in Gnjarftti. TbeMubdmmadan historians write it Buria. Of tho nluo 
of tile bill tbe opinions of military oflicers seem to differ, Capt Dunsterrillo 
(18^, 12th October) thought like Colonel Woodinrton that it commanded the main 
. fort. But Capt I4ixan (1813) thongbt guns on the bill top wonld ho useless os the 
scarp w.'ts so steq> that they conid nover bo pointed low ouongli, 
o s This is Mr. Acworth's (1878) cstimato after jndmnir distances on the spot 
'Mr. Acwortk walked from the bottom of the hill to Killka M&ttl’s temple in mr- 
, three mipntes. Some of tho early acconnte, Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc. 140.146 and Bom 
■ Gov. Set, XXin., 33 give six miles. Bnt Capt. Kilon (1813) says from the window 
of tho house westayed m at ChSmp.tncr tlio sound of a gun fired in the upper fort 
waa heard six seconds after seeing tho flash, tlmt is a distance of abont 230U yards. 
On their first day’s firing several of the shot went over the town. . ^ 

« When Capt Nixon (1316) ufcte it was completely in ruins.'— Captain NimnV’ 
, account of Chompdner, 12th Octolicr 18^. , s . ’ 

• The^batteiy was placed close too pond with brushwood, to the. left. -It was 
near onengh to .the fort to 'effect every, object— CoL Eenny, Knira, ISnd. March 

1816. . ' i 1 . I . 
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Great Gate gives entrance through the second line of defence. This 
gateway is a most formidable fortification the path winding in the 
rock through four gates each commanding the one below it. The 
lowest of the four is called the Budhiya or Spear-but Gate and 
the highest, about 150 feet above, the Bhdlapul or Spenr-head 
Gate. Massive walls connect the gates and from the Bhalapnl 
Gate sweep up to the lino of fortification tliat stretches across the 
crest of the spur. Beyond tho Mohoti Gate the path, for about 200 
yards, lies over level ground with a high ridge on the loft, crowned 
by a strong wall running back from tho Mohoti Gate to tho third 
lino of defence. This third line of defence is passed through the 
Sedan Shilh Gate,' a winding passage cut through the solid rook 
crowned with towering walls and bastions and crossed by a double 
Hindu gateway, the lower nearly perfect, tho upper in ruins. 
It was to tho left of these strong gates that in 1803 tho walls 
were breached. From tho battery on tho Medi pond the wall was 
broken down in two places. The breach in the outer wall in a 
tower to tho loft of the Budhiya Gate was nearly complete and that 
in the inner wall to tho loft of the Bhalapul Gate was complete.® 
The breach in tho outer wall has been repaired ; that in the inner 
wall is still easily seen.® 

Tho chief remains on the hill Ho within the Radan Shdh gateway. 
Prom tho gate a path leads off the main road 100 yards to the right, 
to the head of a ravine that ends in a cliff several hundred feet deep. 
Hear the edge surrounded by a strong round stone wall with one 
narrow opening is a small cruciform cut-stone chamber completely 
shut in. Through chinks in the wall a grave is seen whero according 
to loc.al story a Enjpnt princess was buried olive. Beyond this 
tomb on the edge of tho cliff are tho remains of a Sat Mehcl or 
seven-storied Palace.* Of the seven stories four were above ground 
and three cut one below tho other in tho face of tho cliff. The four 
upper stories are in ruins. But down tho face of tho cliff, command- 
ing a wide view across a deep valley, runs a covered stone staircase 
and inside of the staircase, one below tho other, three chambers 
each about twenty feet square, with three pillars on each side, tho 
roof domed, and tho cornice slightly ornamented. Tho lowest 
chamber hangs over tho cliff at a point where two scarps meet at 
right angles. Beyond tho deep valley to tho west of the Bat Mehcl, 
a spur stretches north falling to tho plain in steep teiTaccs just 
above Shakar Kluin’s lake. Across this ridge nins an old wall and 
other remains of fortifications known ns tho Julnn Budan gates. 
Above them on an outstanding point of the same spur are two more 
buildings, tho Ndynr JIa vuK or Nugar Brahman's Palace. It was along 


1 This is tho ootno Sacinn Shdh whoso ohrino is on tho opiro of Kdlka Sldtd’s temple. 

* As. An. Kea. 160.1, 33 ; Co). Kcniijr,' Kaint, SOnd M.vch 1615. 

• Mr. Acworth, 21st Sfflrcli 1670. 

< This Iraihling is also called the C}idmp.dr!iti or Champa Rdninn and tho Korcra 
jahverina mehcl! It i« said to Iwre Ix^ii the palace of a favourite queen. Major 

Watson tliinks it sras meant for the ladies of the stafina to see linnts from Ind. 

Ant. LXin. hfr. Aowortli adds; it is said to have been bnilt hy two brothcr 9 'iq.].sw 
of oho of tho Pdtdi' Odrals, robbers who had an uDdercronnd passage from tlio 
S.idan Slidhrate to tho Khnnd river at Mcd.dpurin lldlol, -Both ne.v tho Sudan Shdb 
gate and at Slcddpjr the opeuings of a passage may atiU bo seen. 
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tins spur ilint in 1803, wlicn t ho walls rrero hrc-aclicd, Iho hnlk oE 
llio gnrripon cpcnpod.* 

RotiirnioK fo tlio main (rock, nhfiiii 100 yards nhorot1ioSadnn«l)a 
gato is, on tho left, the iftiehi Ilnvli or Tornico Palace, n tvood<>n 
bnilding where Sindin's eoininitndniit n«.cd to live, and where a small 
police party is now ]*osfod. Close by, on the right, are the mins of 
a fine stone bnilding the old Jfiielii Ifnveli. I'lirther on is a pond 
with at one eiid tho ruin« of a brick mosqno and near it the Paneh 
IvuTO or Five wells, fmir of them mined the fifth in good order 
violding rxeellcnt miter. Almnt a quarter of a mile above tho Maehi 
Ilaveli i« the Muhit luilhiirht Dnm'tjn, or IIi" ifaize Store Gate, with 
strong defences on either side overlooking the approneh. In<-ido of 
the gato oil tlie loft aro tliteo large domes the Maltit Kolhln: or 
maize granaries and on the level top of tho south-easi spar, Bcarjicd 
by TocitH at le.ast 1 000 feet high and ieined to the hilt only by a 
narrow neck, aro a mined gateway, old building--, and a line of wall 
onrlosing sovor.d covered re-en'oirs. Thie-o arc tho mins of tlio 
palneo of .Tiiysingh Dov tho last of thoPat/Ii* Ravals (MSI), At tho 
end of the spur is a small slirino of lihndra nr tho propitious Kali. 

Tins plateau and the hill sulo as far domi as tho Rndhiya Gate, 
* a plea-iant plnec with springs, ^wiuls and green trees ' formed tho 
tipper fort taken hy Mahnind ijegnda in 149 M The top plnte.an, 
fiomo MOO feet higher, mis at that time unfortified or protwlcd only 
by a singhi gate. Kxcept that gate tho defences were originally 
built by .Mahmud Regada’s ongineem who, fortifying its approaches 
with tho greatest skill, inndo tho upper plateau their citadel naming 
it Jrunliyn or Ijord of tho hill. For a quarter of a mile above Iho 
Jlnkiii Kothlirkn Darviija tlio ascent is veiy steep, then romes n 
moat or doep-cnt cleft called from Iho movcablo beams laid across 
it the J’dliujfid or Plank Gate. After about n quarter of a mile tlio 
foot of tho scarp of tho tipper plateau is reached. Along its foot 
for nearly 400 ynnln tho path r.ig/ags to tho Tara or Star Gato. 
Then stops ent in tho rock mount tho scarp for about 100 yards and 
lend to a square building on tbo edgo of tho cliff. Tiiis building 
with two gates, tho Snrrtj or Sun Gate in front and thoAoynr Khthm 
or Dniin Gato behind, origdnnlly built tiy Sfalimud Begadn’s 
ctigiiicors, was willi nil other works above the Piltia chasm destroyed 
by flio English in ISOS and aftenvards built by II. H. Sindia.'* Tho 
onlor gate coulains stones taken from Jain loraplcs and tho inner 

S ite is in form a Gno Stnsalmdu arch. On cither side of tho Kngar 
hfma cntranco tho edgo of tho tipper plntoan is topped by a fifteen 
feet \mll, and on all other parts its natural defence, ii sheer cliff over 
200 feet high, needs no artificial help. 

' IVilhin tho Nagiir Klidna Gato, is tho Jlusalrndn citadel orifanliya 
an irrcgnlsr oblong plntenn about a milo from north to south and a 
quarter of a milo from cast to west. Mnoli of it is uneven -nithout 


1 C.ipt. Kenny, IStli Mnrch 1815. , 

S The name Pit^ Mval i> probaMy a centraction from PAvlpatj Eivat, tlmt ia tha ' 

IlOTal who nues at Piva Inu. Ant. L.MIL 2. 

* Mirat-i-Ahmaiti (17S<I) quoted in ImhAnuliXUI. 7. 

< 'CoL Eessy, Katra, 22ad hlaich 1816. 
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tillago, Tritili tnl few trees and covered ndtli largo basalt boulders. 
Tbo ciiief object of interest is at the south rising from ti cluster of 
Banian trees and prickly pear and enrindabusbos a rocky peak about 
250 foot high. At its loot is a small resorroir and up its sido runs 
a flight of 22G stops said to have been built about a hundred years 
ago by Mahddnji Sindia. At the top is the temple of l^fca Mdt5 
ndth^ in its chief shrine, three images, Kdlka Mdtd in the centre, 
hldba Kali on her right, and Bechara Mdta on her left. Except for its 
rich marble floor, presented about twenty years ago by the tninister of 
liimbdiin Kiithidwnr, tho|tomplo probably about 150 years old is small 
and plain. On its spire is the shrine of Sudan Pir a Musalmnn saint, 
still held in respect.* KAlkaSIatA’s chief worshippers are Kolis and 
Bhils. But especially on the full moon of Ohaiira, April, and at 
Dasara, October, there are large meetings of Hindus of all classeSi 
Coming down Kdlka Mntd’s peak and tnrning to tho West of the 
plateau, the path skirting tho edge passes along the brink of preci- 
pices scarped in many places right down to tho plain. On the west 
side of tlio hill are seven massive brick and mortar Mnsaljndn domes 
called tho Nao Ldhh Kothdrs or Nino Lao Granaries each of them 
a room about twenty-one feet square. Along tho north over rough 
uneven ground aro remains of ponds and resen'oirs, and on the cast, 
when the circle of the plateau is completed, some small but finely 
carved Jain temples. 

Tho railway has reduced its valno as a sanitarium. Bnt for 
Europeans stationed in tho Punch Malidls and Barodn Pdvdgad 
is during tho hot season a most refrosliing change from {he plains. 
Tho lull top is well supplied mth n-atcr from a spring about half 
’ way down near tho lino of the lower fort. During the hot season of 
1839 with the temperature nt 105° in Barodn, in tho granaries on 
tho top of Pdvdgad tho thermometer on tho warmest flay did 
not rise above 87° and on other days was not more thnii 83 . In 
tho open air tho readings somewhat loss carefully taken, showed an 
extreme maximum of 9^ and an nrorngo mnximnm of During 
tho whole time a constant breeze blow from tbo soutb-west, a 

Both tho eastern and western divisions drain into tho Mnhi. In 
Godhra and Kdlol tho streams flow west falling directly into it. 
In Jhdlod and Dohad tho slope is north-cast, tho water draining 
into tho Ands ono of tho Mahi’s tributaries. The district is well 
Bupplicd with water from ponds and streams. Tbo Mohi the only 


* KAIik&'s almno is mentioned n« s plnco of pilgrimage under tlio Anhilvdda 
kingr, ItAs MAta 189 ; hot rrorsliip is refetred to in an iincnption datctl i^gg. Tjjji 

S rewnt temple would seem to lie of Kator date built probably after tho Ciintura.(,f the 
ill by KitnUji Kadam (1727). The anther of tho Mirat.i-Abniadi ( 1746 . 1 , 7 B 3 ) 
mentions tbo temple of lUlka Bli.arini'nnd the shrine of Sadnn Sbdh oA ju top, no 
end of the temple spiro sconiB to IiaVo been removed to male room for the shrine 
probably to conciliate Muhammadan feeling and protect tbo rest of tbo tompla— Ind. 
Ant. Lkni. 7. Mr. Acworth says that tlio niadus claim Sadan m ^ flindn 
declaring that to save their temple, the BrAlimans gave out ho was a hlusalmAn. 

‘ > As a eaaitariam the only dtmvb.ack to FAvAgad is that in tbo hot wcathor the wind 

blows so Sercely that unless of very great strength notljingbnta'doinod roof can 
stand. Their aomos repaired, their verandahs renewed and outheusos hiijlt, tto nine 
lac granaries would at a cost of about £570 form o:tcclleiit qnai^i 5 for two 
JGnropcan famSics. 
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largo rivor forma, for olgliteon miles, tbo west boandar/of the Godra 
snb-division. During this part of its course tho Mahi, witii in the 
bob season a stream two feet deep and about fifty yards wide flows 
between sloping allurial banks seldom more than twenty feet bigb. 
On account of tho broken ground along its Ranks its avaler is seldom 
used for irrigation. In GodJira tho Panam on its way north to the 
Mahi, passing through the east of tho sub-division, is a very considor- 
nblo stream, at times during the mins most difficult to cross. In 
Kdlol tho Karad passing west to tho Ifahi between banks from forty 
to fifty feet high, at all times with a running stream and many deep 
wide pools, is nnfordnhlo during tho rains. About two miles from 
Killol it is spanned by a three-arched bridge, each arch seventy-six 
feet wide. Of minor streams that cease to flow in tho hot weather tho 
Knn through tho centre of Godhm, tho Mesri to tho south of Godhm 
town, and tho Gomn close by tho town of Kdlol rise in tho highlands 
west of the Panam valley and after courses of not more than fi% miles 
foil into tho Jlahi. Tho Vishvdmitri taking its rise from Pdvdgnd 
passes south by Baroda city to join tho Dhddhar. The Doraadi from 
the Bdriya hills, also an affluent of tho Dhddhar, passes twenty miles 
south through H nlol. In the cast the only river of any size is tho Ands. 
This rising in Malwa runs north over a rocky bed along tho east of 
Dohad and Jhdlodand falls into the Mahi at the e-xtremo north-east 
comer of the district. A considerable stream during the mins, in tho 
hot season it ceases to flow, dwindling into a -row of pools. Dohad 
and Jhdlod aro bettor supplied with streams which hold water 
throughout the year and aro readily available for water-lift irrigation 
ns in many places their banks overhang. Of minor streams, all 
with rocky beds, aro tho Dainnj on which Dohad stands, the Khan, 
Kali, Gangdri, Kanaii, Bnrod, and tho Machnn on which Jhdlod 
stands. 

The west is well supplied with ponds and reservoirs, five of them 
in Godhm and oho in Kdlol of special size. Of the Godhm 
reservoirs that at tho town of Godhm has an area of seventy acres. 
On tho Dohad road about twelve miles east of Godina is tho Orvada 
lake covering 110 acres and said never to have been dry and to have 
a pillar in the middle visible only in seasons of extreme drought. 
The third, 120 acres in area, is at Shera about twelve miles north of 
Godhm, and the fourth, eighiy-sovon acres, is at Kamlnv. At jUnLav 
about fivo miles east of Kdlol, covering 133 acres, is an embanked 
and masonry, built reservoir provided with sluices, and watering a 
large stretch of rice land. In tho cast tho hills and valleys of Dohad 
and Jhdlod are well suited for storing water. They contain many 
ponds, most of them natural but some of them biinked and masonry 
built. . During the hot season the smaller ponds are iy but some 
of tho larger hold water throughout :tbo year. Tho Chliaba lake 
at Dohad, one of t)ip largest, has strong masonry walls, flights of 
stone steps at two ei^s, and a masonry outlet for waste water. 

Except in its„ south-west corner, no detailed inquiry into the 
geology of the Pano^. Mahals has been made. In the etrstenu 
divifewn though black and cloy soils occur, tho surface is chiefly asome- 
what shallow light-red soil much mixed.with gmvel. The rock's are 
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trnpj Gcliist, limestone^ millstono, grit and mar'blo in small quantities.^ 
In tbo western division near Goclhra nil tlio snrfuco rocks are meta- 
morpliic, and in other places mctamorphic rocks alternate wjthbeds of 
quartzite sandstone. The geological snrroj of the south-\vest of the 
district shows two chief geological features, the great trap rock of 
Pdvugad and n group of semi-metnmorphic bods chiefly quortzite or 
quartzite sandstone. PnvAgnd is believed to bo the remains of a range 
of trap that stretched south to the BAjpipla hills. It is not easy to 
understand how except by the force of the sea the whole large inter- 
vening tract can have been cleared of trap. A very slight change of 
land and sea level would flood the plain country round Pavngnd, and 
it is possible that at one time the hill was an island. Unlike those to 
the south-east, tho Pavagnd tmps lie perfectly flat. Their mineral 
chnroctcr is in many parts peculiar. Of the numerous terraces below 
the upper flat of the hill, some are ordinary basaltic lava flows. But 
many are of n light purple clay rook rare in other places. Some- 
what cherty in nppearanco and generally with small crystals of 
gla'ssy felspar this rock is sometimes mottled pni-plo and givy. It 
is almost always distinctly marked by planes ol lamination parallel 
to the stratification .<!omotimcs so finely as to bo more like tm ordinary 
sbalo than a volcanic rock. In spite of this these beds seem at 
times to pass into basaltic trap, and one fonn of basalt with crystals 
jof glassy felspar bns wcatbered edges mncli like this purpHsbsbalcy 
rock. The formation of these beds is not ensjr to explain. Tboy 
often look liko volcanic nsli. And, IhongU their highly laminated 
structure scorns duo to deposition in water it is in places irragular 
and the beds containing pnmico could hardly occur in updor-wator 
formations. They may bo flows of very thin volcanic mud or their 
present clinractor may in part at least bo duo to cbongos after 
consolidation. Similar beds are very rato among traps arid no other 
instance of their development on so large a scale Las bcoti observed 
in Western India.- 


The other chief feature of tbo geology of tbo aoutli-wost corner of 
tbo district, tbo group of quartzite sandstone beds, has been traced 
for about Uventy miles cast of Puvagnd and for seven or eight miles 
south of Cbdmpdncr. The other beds are mostljr slates, conglome- 
rates and limestones, ferruginous bands occasioually occumug. 
Some of the limestones arc highly crystalline ; in one place near 
Kadvdl tboy wore found to contain actinolito; in otliop pl„cos, ns 
near Surajpur they were quite unaltered. All the rocks susceptible 
of cle.avngo are highly cleaved, tbo planes in general striking abont, 
west 10° -20° north. Some of the slate oppeors so flssilo that 
it might probably bo used for rooGng. The conglornoratas avo 
perhaps tbo most distinctive beds in the' group. They afp woU" 
peon about Jhabdri on tho road between Siirajpur and Jfimbaghoda. ' 

, Tlio matrix is in general a coarse gritty sandstono containing pebbles 
and boulders often' one and sometimes tbreef feet in diameter of 


• It n (joliwixl to bo nwinly composed of mclamor^iio "rocks frilb a few trap 
.ouilletB. — Mom, Geo. 8ar. VI. .S, 30. ’ i, 

nttlJlbriaford. Mem. Oco.Sur.VI.3,18l-182. - * 
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granite, quartzite, tnlcoso slate, and crystalline limestone. The 
talcose slate, of which some of the pebbles arc composed, is scarcely 
more motamorphosed than the Chdinpdncr beds thcmsclrcs. The 
quartzite boulders are the largest. The limestone pebbles are very 
numerous and ns they are dissolved on the surface by exposure to 
the weather, the hollows wliich contained them remain empty, and 
give a peculiar vesicular appearance to the rock. Some of tho 
limestones of tho pebbles contain silicious latnium. Cleavage is 
frequently apparent in these pebbles, though it is but rarely 
distinguishable in the sandy matrix. At one place near A^nandpur tho 
matrix of the conglomerate appeared to bo a perfect breccia, a mix* 
ture of angular fragments of black slatey silicious rock and coarso 
sandstone, both containing pebbles. This was near tho junction of 
conglomerate with slatey beds, tho latter apparently the newer, Tlio 
rocks appe.ar to have been much crushed. They look as if angnlat 
fragments of slate had become mixed with sandstone, and then all 
rcconsolidatcd. But tho granite and quartzite pebbles show no signt 
of violence. Very little can beaseertnined of the sequence of the bras. 
The slate, limcatoncs, and quartzites of Surajpnr arc evidently liigh in 
the scries ; they appear to rest upon the conglomerates of Jhaban and 
these again upon tho quartzites of Manikot and Dandiapnip, 
Judging from tho extent of altoration tho Snrajpur beds arc high in 
the group. But no base is seen, unless the quartzites of the sonthem 
patch rest upon granite about Mam’kpur. Those qnnitzites mneh 
resemble those of Niirukot. It is often almost impossible to fix 
where tho Oluimpfiuer bods pass into mctamorphics. Within the 
tract occupied by tho metamorphic rocks, quartzites which have in 
no way tho appearance of outliers occur m several places, ns near 
hlirvdnia, and again west of Jfimbughoda. In tho latter case a true 
conglomerate containing large rolled pebbles of quartzite is found 
amongst tho motamoi'phic rocks. Tho same apparent passage occurs 
south of Surajpur, the Champnner beds being more erystnlliue near 
the boundary. Faults may to a great extent account for these 
passages, and when rocks do not differgrently in mineral composition 
apparent cases of transition are very likely to occur. Still both 
along and across tho lino of strike there is, in places, an apparent 
gradual change from Clidmpnner beds into mctamorphics. 

South of tho belt of hills near Kndvdl, and around Jambnghoda 
nearly all tho surface is composed of granite, passing occasionally 
into granitoid gneiss. Noith-west and west of this plain, the hills 
' of Narukot and Dandinpura consist of the quartzite and conglome- 
.rate of the Ch’dmpdner gfronp. South-west of Jambughodn the rocks, 
■hlthough somewhat similar in composition, arc more highly metai. 
morphosed, the bedding, in places/ 'BS near Pepia being obliterated. 
In ^asnbtir hill , near 'Pepia, n spur running to the east consists of 
Veny qtaarlzpse gneiss, containing largo rounded masses of quartz and 
othdr'rocks. ' It.ls' evidently a motamorphosed conglomerate, -and a 
rock of pyc^cisely, similar constitution though unaltered abounds 'in., 
the Chdmpdner'beds. [. 

Some good exposures of the Clilimpfiner beds are seen on the road 
from Jambnghoda to Surajpur. The range of hills north of tho 
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road, at the extremity of whioli is Narakot, is formed of a fine 
granular quartzite sandstone, vertical or dipping at a very high angle 
to the southward. Similar rocks form the hills to the north near 
Ddndidpura and indeed the latter havomnch the appearance of being 
composed of the same groat bed, which rolls over to the north of 
the Ndrukot range and then appears to turn up again. 

South of Narukot granite and gpieiss occur in the valley, and in 
the hills to the south, but at A'nandpur slates and conglomerates 
come in, vertical or dipping south, and apparently resting upon the 
quartzites of the NSrukot range. They are probably faulted against 
the gneiss. The slates are in places well cleaned and fine grained 
and might yield good roofing slate.* 

At Tuva, about ten miles west of Godhra, hot springs rise to 
the surface in two places, the one in a river-bed, the other in a 
marsh. Tho river-bed spring, unknown and never resorted to, 
is found only by removing some of the surface sand. The other 
springs, varying in temperature and giving off gas, well np through 
large earthen jars let into tho soil over about an acre of marshy 
forest-cleared land. The water is sacred to Mahddev and the place 
studded with palm trees, is adorned by a temple. On tho morning 
of Fhdgan Sud 11 (March) especially since the opening of the 
Ddkor railway this place is much frequented by pilgrims. 

Except that in tho eastern division the rains are somewhat later of 
beginning, the seasons are the same over tho whole district ; cold 
from Ifovomber to Fobrnary ; hot from March to the middle of 
June, and rainy from the middle of J one to the ond of September. 
Tho prevailing winds are in Godhra from October to March east 
and north-east, from April to June west, and from July to September 
south-west, and in Dohnd from October to December east and south- 
west, and from January to September sonth-wost. Records of 
rainfall are available for two stations, Godhra in tho west for twelve 
years (1807-1878) and Dohad in tho east for seventeen years (1862- 
1878). From the following table it will be seen that during the 
twelve years ending 1878, Godhra had the highest average with 
44‘45 inches. Tho greatest fall in any one year was in Godhra 64’05 
inches in 1878 and in Dohad 47‘84 inches in 1878. 
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Thermomoter readings are registered at Godlra and Dohad. A 
comparison of the returns during the eight years ending 1878 shows 
an average temperature atDohnd on the Tvhole slightly below that of 
Godhra, the figures being 80’57 and 78'74 respectively. , The following 
statement would seem to show that, though the temperature is 
slightly lower at Dohad atall times of the year, the difference between 
the two stations is most marked during the hot months April, May, 
and June. 

PanA llaMh Temperatnn, 1871-1S77. 
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In healthiness the climate varies greatly. The well tilled prts 
Kdlol in the west and Dohad in the east, would seem to be free 
from any special form of sickuess and to bo healthy to newcomers as 
well as to the people of the place. Godhra surrounded by large 
areas of forest and waste, though for residents fairly healthy is rather 
a trying climate for strangers. The hot and rainy seasons weaken 
Europeans, and the cutting maharious winds and hot sun of the cold 
months are, to natives from other districts, apt to bring on fevers 
of a dangerous type. The commonest forms of sickness are 
ague, dysentery, diarxoeah, bronchitis, asthma, guinea worm and 
skin-disease. 







CHAPTER II. 

PRODUCTION. 

Compared \ritli otlior Gnjnritt districts tTio Panoli lilalifils arc rich 
in minerals. Its liills contain iron, load and talc, and only tlio cost 
of carriage prevents the use of its stores of building stone. Iron oro 
of considerable ricbncss is found in tlio Godbra village of Pillanpur, 
and near Jdmbuglioda and Sirnijpur in Niirnkot. Both in tlio Panch 
J Jalidls and Ndrukot, though unused for years, traces of old iron- 
smelting works remain.^ Load oro is found in Narukot, near tho 
iron ore, and at tho Kliandcldv lako two or threo miles from Godhra. 
In 1872 n specimen of tho Narukot lead oro was examined by tho 
Government Chemical Analyser. It was reported to bo a mass of 
neorly pure lend with a flinty covering. Tho lead was n dofinito 
chemical compound with 8G 0 per cent of metal. It was poor in 
silver yielding only five ounces to the ton of lead. Two years later 
(April 1874) n larger collection of specimens gnvo an average of 
SS’Ol per cent of tnotallic lead and vety nearly tho former small 
proportion of silver. These results tho Superintendent of tho 
Geological Survoy.thought unpromising, and no attempt has since 
been made to work tho Punch Jrahiil load mines.® Talc is found near 
some of tho Narukot hills. But tho plates aro too small to have 
any commercial value. Of stones, sandstone, trap, quartz, coarse 
granite, basalt, limestone and lime gravel, kankar, arc found in many 
parts of tho district. Jfr. Little, tho District E.veculivo Engineer, 
with tho view of starting by tho lately opened (187C) Puli railway 
an export of building materials to Ahmcdabad, Baroda, and Broach, 
has made the following calculations of tho cost of tho chief 
variolics of stone. A very useful stone for paving and building 
from two to three foot square and from one to three inches thick quar- 
ried at Bngarvtidn, threo miles from Jhtilod, costs at the Pali railway 
station, according to thickness, froin£l 10s. to £3 (Rs. 15 -Rs. 30) 
per 100 superficial feet, Tho same stono would cost at Baroda from 
£1 12s. to £3 8s. (Rs, 1C - Rs. 34), at Ahmcdabad from £1 14s. to £3 
12s, (Rs. 17 'Rs. 3G), and at Broach from £1 IGs, to £3 ICs. (Rs. 16- 
Rs. 38). Another useful sandstone has lately been found intho Mnhi 
river, about two miles from tho Palirailway station. Limestone, with 
about ninety per cent of lime, is found at Dohad, and an inferior 
sort near Jilmbnghodn. A better placed limestone is about four 
> miles from tho Pali railway station. Tliis has been burnt and gives 
^vety good lime, not hydraulic, but well snitod for ordinary building 
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pnrposes. Some spccimons mixed with sand and pounded brick and 
subjected to strain gave the following results. A sample of six 
parts, two of lime, three of sand and ono of pounded brick, broke at a 
strain of i>2‘lo pounds to the superficial inch ; a sample of three equal 
parts of lime, sand andpoundcdbrick, stood G0'9>3 pounds ; and asample 
of four parts, two of lime and ono each of sand and pounded brick, 
stood 71 ■34 pounds. The cost of wood fuel at the quarries is about 7«. 
(Bs. 3>8) a ton, and thocostoftho lime about 14s. Gd. (Bs. 7>4)aton. 
It could be dcHrared at Baroda at about £1 Is. (Bs. 10-8] and at 
Ahmcdabad at about £1 2s. (Rs. 11) a ton. The quality of tho lime 
is said to bo strongly in its favour. The common Godlira granite, 
fonnd about nine miles from tho FAli railway station, is a fine lasting 
stone. At tho same time it is costly to work and is not likely 
to bo used to any Ini'go extent. Plenty of fine black close-grained 
basalt is found near Paviigad hilL But this, dear to work and 
far to bring, is not for many years likely to bo in demand. Stone 
Well suited for road metal is fonnd witbin less than a mile of the 
Pali station. Lying in slabs and boulders it wants no blasting. 
The present cost of digging and breaking to pass through a ring 
2} inches in diameter is 4s- Gd. (Rs, 2-4) or adding tools Bs. 
(Bs. 2-8) the 100 cubic feet. At .a mflo rate of Jd. (6 p.) this would 
give o costper ton of £1 Is. 3fl. (Rs. 10-10-0) ntBarcma, £1 5s. 9d. 
(Rs. 12*14-0) at Ahmednbad, and £1 12s. 3d. (Rs. lC-2-0) at 
Broach. Sand is fonnd in nearly all tho rivers.^ 

The cost is rather bare of trees, but in other parts the Panch 
ITahals are well wooded.* In tho moro highly tilled western districts, 
arc rich well-grown rows of field trees, and large tracts in the centre 
arc woodland and forest. The trees that give the cultivated lauds 
in tho west a rich paik-like impenrance aro the mango, mahuda, 
tamarind, rAyan, and banian. Of these the mahuda, Bassia latifolia, 
with its strongly veined leaves and its heavy sickly smelling flowers 
is in every respect a noble tree, and of great value to the district. 
For some months in the year its flower and frnit are meat and drink 
to many of the poorer classes, and its timber is of excellent quality. 
Tho mango and tamarind do not differ from tbe same trees else- 
where. Tho rdyan or lihimi, Mimusops indica, a poor scrubby 
tree in tho Konkan and not knoTO in tho Deccan, grows here in the 
greatest beauty. For so largo a tree the leaves are small. They are 
of a deop green, and so close together, that for shade there is no tree' 
like the riiyan. In form it is compact and well rounded, and very 
often grows in remarkably pretty clusters. Neither flower nor 
■fruit is at all conspicuous. The fruit is of the gi-eatest value, 
■forming for Rolis and other poor classes the chief article of food 
^iinn^° tho hot weather months. Its tough wood serves as 
cartwheels and oil milla' But from its importance as a fruit- 
bearing tree tho timber is seldom used. The vad. Ficus 

1 Cvotribntod Vy T. D. littla Esqair(% Ercciilivo Engineor. 

- 2 These notes on tho Faneh MahSls Woes, ehruhs, nud plants nee hy Mr, Kmme, . 
lately 'oE the Bombay Civil, Sereicc. They aro incomplete, ns Mr. Naimc vras not in 
.the eastern parts oE the distriei, end did not pass a rainy season in the Fanoh Mahdls. 
J&. Naime’s notes on field and focat tracs.haTohcen supplemented hy eantribations 
from Capti^ Macrae, Conseirator of Foresta, and Mr, Wilson, 0.' S. . 
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T)cngnldnpi<i, does nftt differ from llio same Irco plRCwhcro. Ollier 
common niombors of tlio lig family nro flic pipri, Ficus tsioln, tlio 
iimhiir or fitiltir, Ficus glomornfuj with eliislcra of red fig-like fruit, 
eaten by Bliils and Koiis, and tlio pipal. Ficus rcligioea. In tho 
Kiilol sub-divi<'ion rows of jialmyra trce«, Uorassus flabellifonnis, 
many of them encircled by a pipri at once attract notice. 

Except the mnhnln none of those mentioned nboro can bo railed 
forest trees. Of tho ranch Jlahiil forest trees, besides tho mahuhi, 
the most abundant nro the teak mid the kluikhra. Teak, sap, Tcctonn 
grandis, remarkable nearly all tho year for the grand sire of itsle.avcs, 
is very jilenfiful, but except in the sacred village groves or nwlvaii, 
is of no great sine. Its wood is used chiefly for i-nfters and small beams. 
The hhiikhrtt, Biifca fromlosn, like the teak of no great size, is 
roinarkablo at the beginning of tho hot we other for its gorgeous 
mn«'ies of flowers. A waving well wooded country, set thick svitli 
bright scarlet •flowering apple trees, gives some idea of many a 
ranch ^Inlitil landscape when the khtiUtm is in bloom. In habit of 
growth it is not uiiHIce tho apple tree, and tho le.aves dropping 
when the flowers come, the lop and onler bmiiehes sliind out .sprays 
of iinhroken .scarlet. Jn tho hud the dark olive green relref of tho 
caly.x is scnrcely Ic's liemiliful than the full flower. Tho gum of tho 
khiikhra is gathered by Naikdiis, its roots made into ropes, and its 
wood u»od ns f'lol. Siioi, D.dliergia Intifolin, neither plent ifiil nor largo, 
is fonnd in flalol, Dniiad, nnd tllitilod. The hiiiii.s, (liigciiiia dnlhergi* 
oide®, with its iniieli prized wood, is not common. Tlio nitlnr ornyiiii, 
Tuniumdia nrjunn, is pretty plentiful, hut ns nil the hig trees wero 
cut before the forc.sls were closed, it is of nii'ill sire. The hihin, 
rterocarpes ranrsupiiiin, though less destroyed than the ei'nlar, is 
by Clinrans nnd other pivtfessional herdsmen oflcn cut that eattlo 
may feed on its leaves. It yields veiy line timber. The vwkn, 
Sehrebern swioteuioides, is a rominon nnd largo growing tree. Its 
while clo»C-griiinrd wood is much used bylnriiers and for cart wIicpIm, 
The krimimh, .Schleiehoni Irijiign, tvilh .‘•will whiii* llmvers in J’ebrimry 
and .Vnrcli, is very rjiro. Its fruit iseaten mid made into oil. Its 
hard wood is so imich prized for cart*.sxlos nnd liild tools tint all 
trees of any size li.ivo been cut. ifo/u'ii, Soy inidn fehrifiiga, n largo 
and comiiion tree, has liniher too heavy for genei.il me. , 
Anogei'-sus Intifolia, is very pluntifnl. Thongh it does not rank n« a 
limber tree, ifinakcs oxeellent fuel, and is usetl for ploughs, L'hnroii, 
IJiiohmmnis l.itifolin. with broad oval le.svcs, small greeni'-li white 
flowers, mid a very hard nut, is not very common. Its fruit is 
c.iten, mid the oily kernel of tho nut is murh mod in swcetjncnt.s. 
The iu'dii, Terminnlia hrlcricn, is ono of the romiiioiiest mid*4Vr(resji 
growing of I’micli Mahal trees. Its sm.sll ohioiig egg-shaped fruit 
tlio lieleric myrohol.sm is mod in tanning. Tlin innjnl, Jloswellin 
seraf a, is a comnioii, • mid, tlioiigli not veiy large, n very bcuutifiil 
free. Its narrow juiinlcd lenflel.s and droojniig branches give it 
■ i.onii'lbi!ig tho look of tlm English garden nc.sciii. Its givy flakey 
b.irk is noticoahle. It yields a che.ip resin, hnd, besides for fuel, 
its wood is used in making idnltcrfl. •'Willi it grows llio*Canariuiu 
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strictnm, also called gngai, rather stouter, 'without the papery 
bark or the elegance of branch and leaf. The pasi, Dalbergia 
'panicnlnta, is a well-grown and handsome tree with thick dark 
grey bark and dense foliago. The flowers are small, in large 
clusters, white tinged with bine. Its wood is used only for fuel. 
The last three are bare in February and March. The graceful atm, 
Melia indica, is well kno'wn, and besides near tillages is sometimes 
found in the forests. It is seldom used as timber. Two trees 
of the orange family, and one' of a family closely allied, may be 
noticed together. The Icauiha or wood-apple, the bcl and the hiiiger. 
The hinger. Balanites roxburghii, is the commonest and the 'least 
handsome. It grows everywhere, and is often little more than a 
thorny bush. It yields an oil, and its' nut is hollowed and made 
into crackers. The bel, Aegle marmelos, is a better though not 
very noticeable tree. Its wood is used for oil mills. The wood- 
apple, Icauiha, Feronia elephantum, when well gro^vn, ■with its crowd 
of small leaflets and gracetul drooping branches, is particularly beau- 
tiful. The fruit is eaten raw, preserved, and used medicinally, but 
is too common to have any sale value. The baml, Acacia arabicay 
except where planted by roadsides, is seldom found. The commonest 
acacia seems to be the anjar, Acacia tomentosa, known by its soft 
hairy-shaped pods. The hava. Cassia fistula, whose lovely laburnum-' 
like flower clusters are well known in the Konkan and other forests, 
is also not uncommon. The doK or white saras, Albizzia lebbek,' 
and the eliombar, Albizzia stipulata, are also fairly common. The 
first with largo white flowers and many protruding stamens has no 
particular beauty ; the latter has flowers of the same size or larger, _ 
and of a beautiful pink. The pods of both are large and exceedingly 
thin, and the leaves doubly sub-divided. The leali or black saras, 
Albizzia odoratissima, is remarkable for its apricot-scented green- 
worsted-liko flower-tassels. Its wood is used for cart wheels. The 
Idler, Acacia catechu, is plentiful, but, from want of preservation, 
does not grow large. Much of it is used in making charcoal. The ; 
other leguminous trees are the samra, Prosopis spicigera, well 
described as a mange-struck bdval tree, and the Tcaranj, Fongamia 
glabra, found chiefly on the banks of streams. Though not so hand- 
some as in the Konkan, the foliage of the harnnj is thick and polished, 
and it bears clusters of half-open pale lilac flowers, and flat nearly 
oval pods. The seeds yield an oil' nsefnl in itch. Other trees 
deserving mention are the bar, Zizyphus jnjuba, known every 
where, hut of no beauty, the fruit used as a pickle and conserve ; 
the aduso, Ailanthns excelsa, a large tree with veiy rectilinear 
branches rather sparingly clothed with veiy large mnoh divided 
^ leaves ; 'and the silk cotton trees sJiimal, or shimar, Bombax 
'^alabaricum, and shamla, Eriodendron anfractuosum, similar in 
appearance but differing in' flower, those of the first a dull erhnson 
and those of the second a dirty white. The loaves of about five oval 
pointed leaflets paliaately disposed fall When the flowers, corns.'. 
.Besides being used for firewood, the trunk is hollowed into canods' 
troughsj.and water conduits. The kari, Ster-nlia urens, of the same 
family, is, in the cold weathei^ one of the quaintest of trees i with its'.' 
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EmoDth deadly pale bark picked out with pink patches and its leafless Chapter II. 
branches with nt the tips clusters of small yellowish brown flowers. Production. 
Tl'O unripe fruit is like a crimson velvet star-fish. Three of the 
Apocynacoo aro much like each other. Thoiara, Wrightca tinctoria, TnEtsi, 

with handsome clusters of white jasmine-scented flowers and long 
thin seed vessels hanging down in pairs, and often joining at the ends. 

A second, nnmo unknown, like the kara in fruit, is of n different 
habit of growth, the leaves only half as long, broader and downy, the 
flower more delicate than the kara blossom with a peculiar spicy scent 
but without the long tube to the corolla. The third, Wrighten 
tomentosa, has leaves as largo as the first, but downy, and the double 
seed vessels, instead of being smaller tlian a ouill, are as thick as a 
walking cane, and dotted with ronghish species. The wood is used 
for turning. For those two last no more definite local name is 
known than dtidhia, a word applied to all trees with milk-like juice. 

The sareru, Stroblus nspor, is a very common tree in hedges and 
about villages. It is small and scraggy with n gnarled trunk not 
unlike an English thorn tree. The andrak, n less common and 
larger growing tree, is in February covered with small round heads 
of yellowish flowers. It yields a fine white wood, and when cut 
throws from tho stool several straight saplings. Tho kadam, 

Stephegyno parvifolin, o.vccpt when covered with round heads of 
fragrant flowers, is an unnoticcablo tree. In tho forests it grows 
to a largo size, and yields good timber. Tho kalam or nhtv, 

Anthocephnlus cadninbn, grows to bo a magnificent tree. Its 
largo leaves are heart-shaped, and its swoeUsconted balls of yellow 
flowers aro ns largo as small oranges. Tho wood is light yellow. 

It'is not tho same ns tho kalam used in gun factories. The viola, 

Fhyllanthus erablicn, has obloug loaves arranged in pairs with 
much regularity and grace. Its fruit, growing among the leaves 
and very like a slightly grooved green gooseberiy, is sometimes 
caton raw, but oftonor pickled or tiikon ns a medicine. Tho lamraj 
or Umburni, Diospyros inclnnoxylon, a common treo of littlo beauty, 
has leaves and yeuiig shoots more or loss rusty or downy. Its flowers 
ore white and inconspicuous, and it bears a fruit about tho size of a 
plum. The timra, Diospyros montnnn, common only in the Piivagnd 
woods, is much like tho lamraj, except that jts fruit is of tho size of 
an apple. Tho wood is used for making carts. Tho nctar sing, 

Spathodoca falcata, a rather uncommon tree, has pinnotc leaves, whito 
and pretty flowers, and curved and twisted pods, about eighteen 
inches long, and not more than nn inch broad. Tho alcdii Jlorinda 
oxserta, is a common treo, from whoso bark and roots a yellow dye 
is made. Its pretty yellow wood is used only ns fuel. The 
name unknown, is used* som’climes for carl whcelsi buf god orally v 
for fuel. Tho loaves of tho asopala, Polyalthoa louglfolin, are used' 
for covering mnrringo booths, and th'osb 'of tho asindr! or diotri, 

Bauhinia rncomosa (?) for -making cigarettes;'* Tho fibre of ‘tho 
aicri, Bauhinia speciosa (?) is made into ropes. Tito dried* fruit of 
■'Iho, Tuendn/ is placed on tfio bridegroom’s wrist, and a decoction ' 
of it is used medicinally. * llio kaledi is common.- It yields' n low- 
valUod.gum, and froha its wood "plnttors ore mndo. ' 'Tlid bamboo^ 
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r««, Rmnlinsn nrnndinaccaj is not larpo, but is pretty plentiful in 
hilly ground in tlio north-east of Godhra, In .several parts of the 
district thcro nro remains of old bamboo forests^ and in levr lands 
along river banks it would probably grow svoll and yield n largo 
roTcntic, 

Tho shrubs fall info tho natural division of erect growers and 
climbers. Among tho first perhaps the three commonest, sometimes 
growing to the size of small trees, nro tho otihh, the fila/iha} orwild 
enstard apple, and the la l-amlmr. iS'oiic of these nro in any way 
roinnrkahlo in appearance. The onkla, Alangium lamnrckit, has 
willow-shajicd leaves, and in the hot wenlhcr mllicr pretty whitidi 
flowers, with very long stamens. The wild *cusitard npple, Anona 
sqiiamosn, said to ho a foreigner, grows wild all over tho Pancli 
hiahals. Tho fruit is scarcely wortli eating. Tlio hil-ambar. Ficus 
ns])erriinn, is the fig with largo and exceedingly rough leaves, often 
used ns sand paper. It.s greatest peculiarity is that, at least when 
young, tho bmtiche.s are jointed and hollow. The katla, Holarrhcna 
nntidysentorien, a small tree, when not in blossom hard to tell from a 
ahrnbby Wrightea tinctorin, has larger but less handsome white 
flowers. Its wood is used for small rafters. Melanthesopsis patens is 
another very common shrub, tall and spreading with small and thickly 
placed leave.s. Neither flower nor fruit are at all rcmnrk.ablo. Tho 
madiirs, Cnlotropis gigantca and C. proccra, aro ns common ns every 
Avhoro else, and always in flower. The next two arc commoner hero 
than in most places.' Ijconolis ncpcoefolia grows ns much ns eight 
feet high, and is seen every where near villages and hedgerows. It 
is c.asily’ recognized by its uiibrnnched stems with velvety orange 
coloured flowers in globninr clusters clasping tho upper part of tho 
stem at intervals. Clcrodcndron plilnmoide.^ is a spreading hedge 
shrub, whoso white flower.s in December make it look at n distance 
liken hawthorn bush. Auothervery common hedgo shrub is Biirleria 
prionitis, whose buff flowers would bo thought Imndsoino, if thcro 
wore more of them. Like tho well known barandu, Cnrissa carnndas, 
also found in licdgcs it is very thorny. The gnudioal shrub is 
perhaps the aval, Cas.sin nuriculatn, said to bo common all over India. 
Its very handsome bright yellow llowo-s and tho size of tho shrub 
make many a piece of waste look at a distance like an English gorse- 
clttd common. Two other Cassia.s, occidcntalis and torn, like thereat 
of tlio family’, covered in the rains with yellow flowers, are very 
common. They nro chiefly remarkable for tbeir exceedingly nasty 
smell, Tho wild indigo, nil, Indigofem tinctoria, is a shrub, from two 
to throe feet high with inconspicuous flowers. Two much larger 
tlcguminous shrubs nro tolerably common and conspicuous in hedges, 
Jcachki, Cncsnlpina banduc, and childri, Acneja intsin. Tlio kachhi 
hos spikes of yellow flowers and flat oval pods, covered with prickles, 
and the (Mlari round heads of white flowers ond showy clusters of 
thin, dark-red pods, about si.x inches long by one broad. Both of 
thoifo, cspccinlly tbo ehilari, nro to some e.vtont climbers. Zizypbns . 
nnmmulaiia is very common and thorny.^ E.xcept that it is n low ^ 
shrub, jyircading’oloso to the ground, this is exactly like the common 
her, Zizyphns jujubn. The graceful tamarisk, Tamarix'cncoides, 
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■well known in Englisli ficn-sido places, grows commonly in tlie beds 
of rivers and on river banks. The dhdrri, Woodfordia floribundn, is 
a small shrub, tbo flowors used ns n red dyo. The Inst to bo mentioned 
are hiV/m dkara, klurtynia diaudra, an annual herb and a foreigner, 
found often in and about cultivated ground, with n handsome foxglove 
shaped flower, and a curious fruit like a beetle ■with two sharp 
horns ; Cadaba indica with white flowers of little beauty, and a scarlet 
fruit like a pod, and Fetnlidiuin bnrlerioides, n big straggling shrub, 
with handsome wide-mouthed white flowers and lorgo green veined 
bracts. 

Of climbers, two or three, found in almost all districts, must first 
bo mentioned. Cowitoh, kavaj, Muenna pmrions, lies S shaped 
pods, closely covered with brown stinging hair. Tlio flowers are a 
lurid purple, and though large arn not striking. Another common 
leguminous climber is gavrla, Ciinavnlin onsiformis, with rather largo 
pink flowers and thick heavy pods. Gocculus villosus is exceedingly 
common, and spreads widely. The leaves are small, oval and downy, 
and, until the small red berries come, nothing about it is very notice- 
able. Dcomia extonsa is also a hairy climber, of no beauty, though 
it bears white flowers nearly all the yejir round. Like nil the 
family, it is fall of bitter milk, and the double seed vessels nro covered 
with soft prickles. The beautiful Clitoria tornaten, with blue shell- 
shaped flowors, is common in hedges, and so is the ijuraj, the smaller 
Abrus procatorius. Its flower is inconspicuous, but after the pod has 
burst, tho bright rod seeds shine out from every hedge. The iamanya, 
Vilis carnosa, with three distinct stalked, serrated leaflets and clusters 
of soft blnck-curmnt-liko berries, is not so common ns in tho Konkan. 
Another pretty, though not very striking climber, is Boerhnvin 
repandn, •\rith very small pink flowors on long stalks and smooth 
heart-shaped leaves. Perhaps tho largest of tho climbers is tho 
hil-a, Ventilago madrnspntann, with at the end of green far stretching 
branches, clusters of small flowers and poa-shnped fruit with n long 
thin wing attached to it. 

Of tho Oonvolvnli, the elephant creeper, Argyroia speciosn, and tho 
common but pretty Ipomma sepiaria with pale pink middle-sized 
flowers, and heart-shaped leaves, arc tho only climbers that can be 
recognized in tho cold weather. Of (jneurbi tneero, Lehneria garcini, 
is in some places common in hedges, tho leaves with their five much 
separated round and toothed lobes, ore rather curious looking, and so 
are tho small deep-red horizontally ogg-slmped berries. Mukia 
scabrclln, also a small climber, very rough with minute yellow flowors 
and small scarlet berries, is one of tho very common Indian hedge 
plants. Tho run iurni, Lailn ninara, climbs high, and has largish • 
yellow cvoning-blooming flowons, and oblong ribbed fruit, which, 
daring tho greater part of tho yc.ar, hangs in the hedges, dry and 
brown, Tho dilori, Ceplinlnncha indica, perhaps tho commonest 
-Konkan hedge plant, grows in the Punch Mnhfils, but not freely. It 
has handsome white flowers and an oblpng fruit, so beloved by birds ’ 
and squirrels that it scarcely ever ripens to its proper scarlet. Of 
Capers, Moorna coronaria, tho only climber has small green flowors, and 
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irrognltir slmpcd in no waj romnTknblo fruit. Tlio only climber that 
c.ills for mention i.s tlio very iniall but exceedingly pretty balloon vine, 
Cnrdiospcrmnm nlicncnbum. Its finely cut Icnrcs ond tendrils, 
its smnll vbito ilowerri on long .stalks, nnd inflated tbrec-lobcd 
c.spsn1o enclosing tbreo round block whito-spotted seeds, make nearly 
every part of it noticcnblo. 

To arrange plants and draw tlio lino between them nnd slimbs is 
not easy. For grouping, as well ns recognition, porliaps tlio 
simplest plan is to tnko tliem according to tlic locality they tbrivo 
best in, water, mnrsli, nnd diy-lnnd. 

Of water plants, found in or on ponds nnd river-bed pools, the 
tlirce sorts ot svntorlilics nro tolerably well known. First, tlic largo 
Nclumbinm Fpcciobuin, wliose leaves and pink or white flowers grow 
on stalks, pomolimcs threo or four feet long ; second, tlio ordinary 
wliito or red Kymnliira lotus j nnd third, the Xymphoea stellnta, nbont 
the same size ns the last but often blue ns well ns white or red, nnd 
distingnisbed from it by tbe petals nnd sepals being more pointed 
and tbe nntlicr.s having wliilc nppcndngcs. Perhaps the next com- 
monest, foniid in any ditch, is the Convolvulns Ipomamrcptans.with 
long creeping and rooting stems, pretty rose-coloured flowers, nnd 
arrow-shaped leavc.s. The water cliesmit ors/niiyodt, Trapa bispinosa, 
is not very conspicnoiis,bntlbo flowers nre white, tbo leaves arranged 
in whorls*, nnd the fruit long stalked, irrognlnry angled, nnd with two 
sharp horns straight nnd barbed. Another plant, creeping under nnd 
on the water to a long distance, is Irissida repens, with bright green 
leaves, rod stems, and primrose eolourcd flowers, opening like the rest 
of tho family in the evening. Sngittnriaobtnsifolm, named from the 
arrow-shnpi^ leaves of the genns, hoslong tnperingpoints to the lower 
ends of tho leaves, which rise out of tho water on very long stalks. 
The flowers are white but make little show. Ronnd tbe edges of all 
ponds nnd pools nro seen patches of Hygrophiln longitolin, a rigid 
plant, about two feet high, with narrow leaves and handsome blue 
unstnlkcd flowers, each cluster surrounded by sLx long thorns, with 
emnll round lotiis-Hkc leaves nnd clusters of ciip-simped flowers, 
growing out of tho lc,afstalk. Next nro two species of Lirannnthomnin 
or water buck bean. The Inigcr, Limnnntbcmum indienm. Las plain 
wliito flowers, bearded on the margin ; the smaller, Limnanthemum 
aurantiaoura, white flowers, tho throat much be.irdcd, and of a deep 
orange colour. Of tho order Scrophnlnriacm two smaller plants 
almost always grow with tho water buck beans; of those one is 
'Limnophiln gratioloidos with pale purple flowers nnd leaves of three 
^different sorts, thoso under water inhnir-like mnsscs,thosc just nbovo 
'tho water divided into lobes nnd surronnding tho stem, nnd those at 
tho top simple lanco-slmpcd. Tho otlicr, Herpestos monnierin, has 
also pale half-opened flowers; bnt'is without tho peculiarity of three 
different sets of leaves. , Another very common plant that grows in 
masses in.mbist places is ' Ammania baccifern, tho stems ard square-, 
‘and tinged with red, and its whole lea^ arrangement is remarkably 
regular. Neither flower nor iruit is noticenblo. With this is efteri 
‘seen a Small plant of the Cruciferous or cabbage nnd water-cross 
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familjj Cardamine hirautaj witli ereci poda. This to look at is a 
common plants and is only noticed hecause it grows in England. Tho 
beautiful little hooded milfoil^ Utriculaxia stellaris, only two or three 
inches high, with bright yellow flowers, rising on very slender stems 
and hair-like leaves, is found spreading over wet ground, and is 
properly an aquatic, though half an inch of water is enough for it. Two 
of the goose-foot tribe. Polygonum rivulare and Polygonum elegans, 
must be noticed. The first is a smooth straight plant with lance- 
shaped leaves and a head of flowers not unlike an ear of wheat. The 
second spreads flat on the ground, and is easily known by its very 
small deep-red flowers and ragged white stipules. It has altogether 
something the appearance of a heath. 

This seems to conclude the list of acmatic flowering plants, but it 
•may be remarked that in the Panch Mahdls, as elsewhere, the 
commonest plant that grows in and near water is a non-flowering 
pepper-wort, Marsilea quadrifolia, whose leaves are of the exact 
quatre-foil shape. There are many non-flowering duckweeds and 



After water come marsh plants. In the Panch Mahals besides 
on river banks and beds, daring the cold weather, marsh plants 
‘clothe with green the empty rice-fields. They are all of small size. 
The largest and one of the commonest is perhaps Cmsnlia axillaris, 
whose flowers of a pretty lilac and white, grow in close heads, 
attached to the dilated base of the leaves. With it is often found 
Cyathocline stricta, a delicate plant, with pretty much divided baiiy 
and strong smelling leaves, and reddish purple small flower heads. 
Another is Sphoeranthus mollis, very common on rice fields, with a 
strong balsamic smell, but by no means beautiful. The flowers are 
in dull red heads, nearly as big as a marble, and the leaves below the 
meeting with the stem run down it in wings. A fourth, of the same 
order (Composite), a very common weed everywhere, is Eclipta alba 
with white flowers ; and a fifth, coming out rather late in the cold 
'weather but in the same moist lands, is Gnaphalium indicum, . a 
small soft hairy plant of a light grey hue, and with small straw- 
coloured heads of flowers. This is very like the English Gnaphalium. 
Heliotropium ovalifolinm is also very common on rice fields, with 
•velvety much ' wrinkled leaves and small white flowers. Striga 
euphrasioides is another small plant, rough all over with rather pretty 
white flowers, the tube long and very narrow. Lobelia trigona, 
another very small plant, wi^ the peculiarity of three cornered stems 
and stamens protruding through a slit in the lower lip of the corolla, 
is also common. ' Finally, of rice-field plants is Sutera 'glandulosa, 
not mentioned in any Bombay books, but given by Dimy as a Central 
Indian plant. It is very small with finely-cut leaves and jlale flowers, 
and is hairy and glutinous all over. Stemodia viscosa is another rice- 
field plant, small, sticky, and with dark blue flowers,' There is also 
'the small gentian, Exacum pumilum, known, by its square stem with 
Smooth opposite leaves, and very pretty starlike dark-blhe flowers, 
■jvittf large yellow anthers. 

Of dry-land plants, two small Convolvuli may first be mentioned, 
^oih'of them found creeping on the ground in.grassy or sandy places. 
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Evolvulus liirautns has flowers of the loveliest blue, smaller, bat rather 
like those of tho common English speedwell. This is not much like 
an English convolvulus, but Convolvulus micropbjllns is very like 
the common English bindivced, and no one Could mistake it for a 
mombor of any other family. Another beautiful English plant, found 
occa'sionully, 13 tho common pimpernel, Anagallis arvonsis, but instead 
of scarlet the Indian variety has flowers of a splendid dark-blue. 
Two stout plants of the nightshade order are very common hero as 
elsewhero, Solanum jacquiai and Solannm indicum with flowers 
much like those of the potatoo. The second is the larger, almost a 
shrub in size. Both are pnckly with, especially the first, spike- 
covered leaves. A third Solanum without prickles, and smooth 
all over, is Solanum nigrum. This, much rarer than the others, 
is found in England, and like tho common nightshade has small 
flowers. Another plant, which about cnitivated fields grows as 
much as five feet high, is tho kalpa, Trichodesma ampioxicnule, 
rough all over, like most of its order, with rather pretty lilac- 
coloured flowers. Of Compositm, which are not often remarkable for 
beauty, wo have Echinops echinatus covered all over with prickles, 
and clearly of close km to a thistle. It is all over of a grey line, and 
the small irhitish flowers are in large roand beads. Another parplo 
thistle, more like the blue beetle thistle of England, is Tricholepis 
procumbens, which straggles over sandy ground. Perhaps tho 
commonest of Compositro is tho Vicoa ouriculata, with small yellow 
camomilc-liko flowers on long stalks, and rather narrow much wrinkled 
leaves. The strong smelling nnd very hairy stout plant, with small 
yellow heads of flowers, is Blumea holosericea. Launca bcllidifolia 
is common in sandy ground, with ronch roscmblanco in its light 
yellow flowers nnd deeply gushed leaves to a milk thistle. Tlicso, 
with several already said to flourish in dump ground, mako up n 
tolerablo list of Compositm. Elcphantopus scaber is nothing hotter 
th.an an impostor. At the beginning of tho i-nins it puts forth close 
to the ground a number of primrose-like leaves. For two or three 
months it shows no flower, and then a long stiff stem shoots up, with, 
at the top, a remarkably ugly head of purple flowers. Perhaps this 
is the place to mention the yellow hlexican thistle, though it is not 
a thistle bat a poppy, Argemono Moxicana. It is as common hero 
as everywhere el=e, and not the least like a foreigner. 

Of Capers, Clcome viscosa, a weed in most districts, is found hero. 
It is hairy and sticky all over with leaves of three or five leaflets, 
yellow flowers, and a long erect pod-liko fruit. Gynandropds penta- 
pbylla is le^s common j it has something of the same appearance, bnt 
IS altogether more agreeable, the white flowers being rather pretty. 
Of Scrophnlariacm, Col-ia coromandeliana is a stout plant growing in 
wa=to place*, whose leaves and flowers are much like tlm English 
nt'rl/ civ . V erba'cn m Lindenbergia nrticafolia is a small downy plant, 
growing ont of old walls and rocks; tho small yellow flowers are 
somctLio <• like snapdragons. Of tho largo order of Acanthacm, th& 
characttri-tics of which are generally well in,-irkcd, tho handsomest 
is Dacdalacanthn* nervo-n», with spikes of very pretty violet or blue 
flowers with darker stripes, much contracted in the throat. Bncllia 
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clcgnus is n small, lint in faronrablc situations very pretty plant with 
bright blno bell-shaped flowers marked with reddish stripes. 
Haplanthus Tcrticillaris has flowers rather like the last, but is a 
larger and coarser plant, and the flowers aro surrounded by short and 
rigid, but not thorny, spines, Pucllia dijeeta is a lowly plant, with 
rather large solitary belt-shaped blue or lilac flowers. Lepidagathis 
rigida is a strong hairy plant, very prickly and with much smell, the 
flowers in spikes while .with brown spots. Blepharis bierhaavifolia 
is a creeping and straggling plant, with leaves in fours, and 
pale irregular flowers, surrounded by bristly bracts. Poristropbo 
bicalyculnta, straggling, untidy looking, has I'Ongh hexagonal stems 
and small pink flowers at the end of long stalks. Justicia diffusa is a 
very small and very common plant, with spikes of pale blue flowers. 
From the bracts crowded together all np the spike, flowers emerge, 
with whito membranous edges. Nelsonia tomentosa, a low-growing 
very hairy plant, with spikes of small lilac and purple flowers, may 
conclude this order. 

Of the Labintac or mint family, the chief are two common-looking 
plants, found in great quantities in tilled or fallow fields, Lcncas 
linifolia and Lcncas ccphalotcs. The}' have both white flowers in 
globular heads and clusters round the stem. Besides other smaller 
difforcncos, the first is soft and downy, and the second smooth. 
Leucasbiflora, distinguished among the species of this genus by having 
only two flowers together in the asils of the leaves, is not so common 
ns the other two. Salvia plebcinisn rather pretty plant with small 
lilac flowers, very much wrinkled leaves, and a strong mint-like smell. 
Kepota Bombaiensis is not common; it is not much unlike tho last, 
Avisornoles ovatn is a tall straggling plant of llltlo beauty, with largo 
heavy heart-shaped loaves and purple flowers. 

Of Amaranths, Cclo‘<ia nrgontia is so common in cultivated fields 
as to look sometimes ns if it had been planted. Its spikes of shaggy 
often twisted flowers aro of a silvery white tinged irith pink. Aerva 
lanatn has also white spikc.s, but they are short, blunt and woolly, ns 
are tho leaves, and tho whole plant is grey. Acligranthcs nspora is 
nearly ns common, and entirely without beauty, the long unclothed 
spikes seeming to bear little else on them boyond the bristly binds. 

Of Biiphnrbins, tho milk bush, Euphorbia neriifolin, and of Cacteoo 
tho Opnntia dilicnii or prickly pe.'ir are commonly used for hedges 
and roadside fencing. Baliospcrmura montnriiim is n strong coarso 
and untidy-looking plant, with large-toothed leaves, and three-lobcd 
fruit, the size of a small gooseberry. Crozophorn plicata lins a fruit 
of the same shape but smaller, but the whole plant is rough ond hairy, 
keeping close to tho ground, and' the leaves aro -dark and much 
wrinkled. It is neces'nry to mention two or tlircfe legunilhous plants, 
though probably many more may bo seen in the ' rains. Tho 
commonest is perhaps Crotolaria filipesi vciy small anti, "'’cry lialry, 

J irostrato on tho ground, with yellow and inflated ovnl legume, 
ndigofera cordifolin is ns common, ns small, ns hairy and ns prostrate, 
but the flowers are dark-red. Indigofera hirsuta, much less Common, 
is a stout erect plant, also hairy, tho flowers small and pink, but in 
dense racemep^ and tho pods stiff and erect and rather four-angled. 
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Of MallowSj there is the common hut handsome Uiena sinnata with 
dark pink flowers and rounded much-lohed leaves. Sida humilis, a 
common looking little plant, with yellow flowers, and Abntilon 
graveolens, a big shrubby plant, clammy and hairy, with large 
orange-colonred flowers and roundish leaves. 

The Punch IVIahal forests lie chiefly in the centre of the district. 
The west, though well wooded, has few forest trees, and the east, 
except fruit trees in fields and some stony hfll lands in the remoter 
villages, is bare of timber. In the centre the Godhra woodlands 
stretch over undulating plains, and the sides of small granite hills, 
and those in Halol partly over plains, partly over rocky uplands, and 
partly on the slopes of Pavdgad hill. Tdl 1860 the produce of the 
Fanch Mahal forests was in little demand. Teak was preserved. 
But, with this exception, on paying an export duty of less than one 
per cent, all kinds of timber might freely be cut. The forest revenue 
was very small. In 1861 the construction of the Bombay Baroda 
and Central India Railway raised the value of timber. The forests 
were let to a contractor, who is said to have taken out of them 100,000 
sleepers. In 1 863 the Conservator reported the forests well stocked 
with useful timber, including several Wnds not generally known, and 
as valuable as teak. In his opinion, if protected from sixteen to twenty 
years, the teak alone would be worth £200,000 (Bs. 20,00,000).^ 
At his suggestion, eight kinds of trees were protected, so far as to 
forbid the cutting of such as were less than tour feet in girth. A 
small establishment at a monthly cost of £9 Cs. (Rs. 98) was also sanc- 
tioned. In 1870 Dr. Brandis,* the Conservator General for India, 
examined the forests. He thought them poor, and was of opinion 
that grass, fuel, and building timber were the only likely sonrces of 
revenue. He recommended an increase of establishment, and one 
European ofiScer,an inspector and four foresters were sanctioned. 
Since 1871 the forest staff has been gradually increased. At 
present (1878), besides the European officer, it includes seven 
permanent and seventy temporary men. In 1866 twenty -seven tracts, 
varying in area from five to 200 acres, were set apart as special 
Government reserves. But the system followed, chiefly from the small 
size of the plots, was not approved, and the work of demarcation made 
little progress, till in 1873 forty-two square miles were taken up as 
Imperial reserves. Since 1873 the worx has made steady progress. 
In 1878 in the Kdlol sub-division a total of 170 square mOes has been 
demarcated and sanctioned, and selections of more forest land are 
being made. In former years the forest revenue was small, and 
was included under the general bead of miscellaneous or sayar. 
In 1877 the total receipts amounted to £2519 (Rs. 25,190) and the 
expenditure to £1394 (Rs. 13,940), leaving a net revenue of £1125 
(Rs. 11,250). In 1877, 14,549 tons, 9857 of them timber,® and 4692 
firewood, passed out of the district by way of Pali. The bulk of 


‘ Got. sa LXXVII. J®, 

* Bt. Brondis’ memo dated ISth June 1S70. 

* The Bepntv Conservator of Porests (Mr. Mnller^ estimated the timber trade in 
1S70 at S3, 543 cart-loads of the valne of Bs. 3,53,145 ; of these the foreign timber 
passing throngh the district represented 19,637 cart-loads of the value of Bs. 2,94,833. 
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this supply is said to como from Luuavnda, Sunth, Bariya, and 
Udepur,, add other states bordering on the Panch Mahdls. It 
goes to Baroda, Kaira^ Ahmedahad, and eastern Kdthiawdr. Except 
a small demand for hdhul hy the Public Works Department and tho 
Bailway, this timber is entirely used by private house-holders. It 
is for the most part small, chiefly teak rafters, in the dearth of 
bamboos much used for roofing. Bena, a village in the Godhra 
sub-division, was, before tho opemng of tho Pali raSway station, the 
chief timber mart. Since then tho trade centres at Godhra, and is 
chiefly in the hands of Sunni Bohords. Except the flowers of tho 
maliuda, Bassia latifolia, gathered in the hot months, April and May, 
and exported in large quantities, the minor forest produce is at 
present of little consequence. There is no export of honey, lac or 
gum, and the only colouring material of any valuo is tho yellow bark 
of the alcdi tree. Kolis and Bhils work os woodmon, but tho only 
local forest tribo are tho Ndikdds. These are very good workers 
and mnch used in tho forest. Tho men’s daily wage varies from 3d. 
to 6d. (2-4 ns.) Women, when employed, but this is not often, 
cam for tho day about 2|d. (1 as. 8 p.) and chil^on l^d. (1 ns.) 

Tho domestic animals are oxen, cows, bnfhiloos, horses, sheep, goats, 
and asses, Of oxon tho 1876-77 returns show a total of 86,()24 head. 
Little care is taken in brooding oxen. Compared with tho neighbouring 
Eaira and Baroda bullocks, most of them are poor, small, and weak. 
At tho same time they are hardy and aetivc, and can work on tho 
poorest faro. A pair of them costs from £3 to £5 (Bs. 30 - Bs. 50). In 
some of the larger towns is a hotter class of bullocks. Those 
belonging to tho Godhra Gliiinchis, apparently a cross between tho 
local and tho largo Bairn cattle, are of foir sizo and good draught 
power. Three or four pairs of thorn, at tho rate of about twolvomiles a 
day, will draw a wagon-load of ns much as one ton and 8^ cwt. (40 
Bengal mans) . A pair of these draught bullocks is worth from £5 to 
£10 (Bs. 50 - Bs. 100). Of cows tho total is rotnraedat 90,928, and of 
sho-bnflaloes at 31,762. Like tho bullocks, the cows aro poor, jdelding 
from two to five pints of milk a day, and costing from £1 to £2 (Bs. 10- 
Bs. 20). Buffaloes are common, many of thorn of fair suso and quality. 
Largo herds aro owned by professional hordsmon of tho Chdrnu caste. 
These men como chiefly from Kdthiiiwdr, and many of their buffaloes 
are of the woll known Ndgodi breed. Sho-buffalocs, when in milk, 
give from six to fifteen pints a day, and vary in value from 
£3 to £6 (Bs.’30-Bs. 60). Male buffaloes (5911) aro not used either in' 
draught or in tillage. They are cither killed when young or sold in 
other parts of Gujnrdt. Hordes, returned at 3488, aro sddom moro^ 
than ponies in sizo. They are small and poor, stunted by bad keep 
and careless brooding. Few of them are wdrth more than £2 (Bs. 20). 
Of sheep and goats the 1876-77 returns sho'w a total of 3<l,080 head, 
j Sheep are fairly plentiful. In Jhdlod and Hdlol they aro generally 
"Ipoor, leggy, and bony with coarse wool. • Tho western sheep show 
moromgns of brooding, bettor built, fleshier, with fairly close flno 
wool; . Tho chief sheep and goat breeders are wandering herdsmen, ' 
Baharis, Bharvuds, and Kuuialids. 
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Jlraiilcs brcoflinf, Uio^e men keep slore.'! of cltirifieO bnl ter, onO make 
sonic profit from wool, citlicr .lelliiig it, or irorking it into coarse 
blftiikoti or himlin, From tlio RoiiUi-wc<!k of tlio district tlicrc is a 
Pinnll export of hlirep to Ikirodn, and to Nmnuch and Mliow from 
tlic nortli-we.st. Goats nro common. Jlut most arc ilic rongli black 
or rod limed, of no prent vnluo ns milkers, 'J’lioir Iinir i.s mixed with 
sliccp’a wool in mnhing blankets and in RttifTing pillows. Of catnds 
tlio 1876-77 rctnrasslimvntotnl of 410, About tlio Imeinning of the 
cold season, November, largo herds of breeding camels arc bronght 
from MArwAr, kept in p.isliimgp till .lime, and then taken back_ to 
their osvn country. The hreeders, Afrm'Adi JtnbAris, pay n gnising 
fco of two young camels. 

Asses, svilh n total strength of 1701, are bred tliroiigliont the 
district. As n rnln nil iwticre, htmhlmrf, nnd rico-lnwkers, pohU, keep 
ns.«cs, tlio potters to cany earth nnd onrllion pots, nnd tlio rice- 
hn.skcrs to carry grain. They nro Ircntod witli litllo care, nnd loft to 
pick up what fodder they can find. An avonigo nss-lo.id is .about 1 CO 
notitid.s (4 majuf). They vary in price from 16s. to £2 (Rs. 8- 
R.S, 20), Tim doinp,''lic fowls nro liens nnd dnefo. Hens nro reared 
cbieny by 51n«almAns, Koli«, nnd llbils, in nil villages nnd towns. 
Ducks nro /d.«o re.srrd but only in small numbers. 

A.S Into as the seventeenth centmy (161C nnd IGM) tho Dohad 
forests were famous for their wild elephants.’ And twenty yc,irs ago, 
thongh all traces of wild elephants had passed awn)*, the Ranch JfaliAl 
nnd Kewn KAntlin districts were, besides of deer and other smaller 
nniraais, a favourito resort of tigers, panthers, nnd boars. Found to 
Roiiio extent over tho whole district the laigcr sorts of game wero 
commonest in Godhra, in parts of lIAlol, mid along tho western 
hortlers of Dohad and J h Aloit. Their favourite haunts were river-hed 
jritolic-s of ba.sfanl cynreis, Tamnri.sk, nnd especially ne-sr Godlim tho 
caves nnd crevices of ttio lowhouUlcr-covcrod granitohills. Tho tillage 
area was thou small, nnd besides stray cattle a fair stock of w'/jui', 
small doer, and pig, and a chance sjiollcd deer or stag furnished 
plentiful supplies for the largo beasts of prey. Tlielr.qniot wns little 
disturbed, lliuopcnu .sportsincn seldom visited the di-frict, and from 
tho Rliils and Kolis, except on the rnro occasion of somchig hunting 
parly,, the larger nnimnis had little to fear. In 1800, when tho 
mstricl immo under Britiidi tiianngoinont, tho forests wero full of big 
gnnio, and during Iho iioxl eight sp.a.sons from forty to seventy head 
svore yearly killecT. In 1805 the resnif s of the yciti^s shooting included 
twenty-two tigers, ten panthers, nnd thirty-eight bears. Besides 
.this doslrncHon, two cnn.ses, tho clearing of their former haunts, nnd 
^lio shortening of their food .supplies, hnvo been at work to redneo 
tho mnnbcr of big game. Tillngo luis stc.adily spread, nnd not only 
tho open glados, but many thick rich patches of wood on tho banks 
of streams,, whoro tigers used always to h’o, nro now well guarded 


1 1n ]Gl6t1io empemr JnbARatr t2Gi15.]If!!7) c.'imo to {xajAritfc te hnnt olcplianfs in 
tlie Dntiad forcibi anil in IGi;, sevcatjr.tbreo clcplionta were caiiglit in tho Dohad 
and CliUmpfliior {omits, ' ■ 
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fields of tobacco and sugarcane. At the same time greater care in 
grazing cattle and tbe destmetion of doorbavo cut down two of the 
chief sources of their food supply. Tigers are gradually ^vithd^aw- 
ing from their old haunts. Even in the thiclccst and safest covers a 
stmy animal is only occasionally found. Panthers wanting less food 
and shelter give ground slower. But on them too the spread of 
tillage presses hard, and their numbers steadily drop off. The 
Pnvdgnd forests and the well-wooded countiy between Pdvagad and 
Dovgnd-Buriyn still attract tlio largest game. But even when found, 
animals taho shelter in cares and rocky fissures so dcop tLit neither 
smoko nor fireworks can drive them out. A sportsman willing to 
work wll probably not leave altogether empty-handed. But blank 
days will bo the rule and success the osception. During the last 
four years (1874-1877) not moro than ton head of largo game have 
on an average been killed. Of Tigers, vagli, Fclis tigris, two wore 
killed in 1873, six in 1874, and three each in 187G and 1877. The 
Panther, dipdo, Folis Icopardns, is still in considomble numbers. 
But the shelter among the large granite rocks is so good, that once 
among them panthers are vary bawl to dislodge. Tiro wore shot in 
1876 and four in 1877. The Leopard, ehita, Folis jubatus, less 
common than the panther, is sometimes scon. The Black Bear, 
rinchh, Drsus labiatns, is found in considorablo numbers. Like 
panthers, bears fmdsuchgoodshclter among the granite rocks that they 
are not often killed. The Hyoonn, (aras, Ilyoena striata ; the Jackal, 
sidl, Canis aureus ; and the Fox, him, Ynlpcs bongalonsis, are 
common ovciywhero j the Lynx, siugosh, Pciis caracal, and the Wild 
Cat, hdngai hilli, Felis chaus, are comparatively rare. The Wild Boar, 
dtwar, Sus indicus, is found evciywhero in tho forests. Of Deer 
there are tho sdmlar, Busa nristotolis, found only on tho slopes of 
Pdvagad hill; tho Spotted Deer, cliital, Axis macnlatus, common in 
certain parts of tho district ; tho four-homed Antelope, Tetmeoros 
quadricomis, found in most places, and tho Gazelle, ehikdra, Gazella 
bennotii, and Blue Bull, nilgai, Portax pictus, common ovciywhero. 
The Antelope, Italiar, Antilopo bozoarticn, common over tho rest of 
Gnjardt is, perhaps because the country is not open enough, scarcely 
cver^ found in tho Panch Mahdls. 

Of wild birds there are of water birds tho Black-backed Goose, 
mikla, Sarkidiornis mclanonotus, tho Cotton Teal, Nettapus coro- 
maudelicus ; the Widgeon, Mareca ponolopo ; tho Pin Tailed Duck, 
Dafila acuta; tho common Teal, Querquednla crccca; tho Blue- 
Winged Teal, Querquodula ciroia; tho Bed-Headed Pochard, Aylhya 
ferina; tho White-eyed Duck, Aythya nyroca; tho Tufted Duck, 
Fiilignla cristata; thc’WluBtling Teal, Dendrocygna javanica (HorsQ,; 
tho Shoveller, Spatula clypeata; and tho Snake Bird, Plotns 
Molanogastor. Of Cranes thoro are tho suras crane, Grus antigono ; tho 
common crano, Grus communis (Bochst) ; and tho Domoisollo crane, 
Anthropoides virgo. Of Snipe tho Common Snipe; Gallinago 
>030lopacmus; tho Fin Tailed. Snipe, Gallinago sthonura; tho Jack 
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Snipe, Cnllinago gallinula; and the Painted Snipe, Ehynohaja bengal- 
ensis. Of Storks the Adjutant Bird, Leptoptilus ahgala. Of Herons 
the Purple Heron, Ardoola purpurea; and the Pond Heron, Ardeola 
Icacoptora. Of other water birds the Purple Coot, Porphyrio 
polioccpbalns ; the Bald Coot, Pnlica atra ; and the Bittern, nai/if 
Botaums stollaris. Of Plovers the Indian Courier Plover, Cnisorins 
coromandclicns ; and the Stone Plover, 2Bdicncmns crepitans. Of 
Partridges arotbo Painted Partridge, Prancolinus pictus; and the Grey 
Partridge, Ortygornis ponticorinns. Of Quail are the Grey Quail, 
Cotumix communis ; the Rain Quail, Cotumix coromandelica ; the 
Rock Bush Quail, Perdicnla argoonda ; both Button Quails, Tumiccs 
J ondera and Dussnmicri ; and the Bustard Quail, Tumix taigoor. Of 
other birds there are the Common Sand Grouse, Pterooles exustns, 
and the Painted Sand Grouse, Ptcrocles fosciatus ; the Peacock, Pavo 
cristatus ; the Red Junglo Fowl, Gallus ferrugineus, a rare bird ; tho 
Groy Junglo Fowl, Gallus sonnoratii, common in Godbra; and tho 
Red Spur Fowl, Galloperdix spadiceus. 

Snakes arc common in the Panch Mahals, especially in and near 
Godbra. Four sorts are noticed as specially dangerous, the Go5ro, 
tho G/iitIa, the Kodya, and the Tanaeh Koi or a tree viper. 

The GhUltda bite, though not always fatal, causes rapid mortification 
in the part bitten, and coses of men and animals crippled for lifb by 
a Ohitla bite are common. The Kodya, though very poisonous, is 
said to bo not always fatal. The Kot or Tanaeh is said to be very 
venomous. More than either snakes or vipers, the natives fear the 
Ckiora or biscobni. Any amount of evidence is forthcoming as to its 
fearfully poisonous character. They admit it has no tangs, but say 
tlio poison lies in tho spittle. The number of deaths reported from 
snake-bites was forty-three in 1872, forty-four in 1875, tbirty-nino 
in 187G, and sixty-fonr in 1877. In Gujarat, Governihent rewards 
aro granted for tho destruction of the follomng animals : T^ers, 
full grown, £2 8«. (Rs. 24) ; half grown, £1 4s. (Hs. 12) ; cubs, 12s. 
(Rs. 6) ; Leopards, Panthers, and Chitas, full grown, £1 4s. (Rs. 12) ; 
half grown, 12s. (Rs. 6); cubs, 6s. (Rs. 8); Cobra de capello, 6d. 
(4 annas) ; Plairsa or Cobra Manilla, Sd. (2 annas) j other species 
possopsing a fang in tho upper jaw, Jd. (6 pies), lie animals are 
identified and tho rewards generally paid by the Mfimlatdir. 

The Mt^ only touches a few of the western villages, and, as it has 
no other river, the district is almost entirely without fish. A few are 
fonnd in the larger ponds and reservoirs. But the supply is too 
small to support a separate class of fishers. 
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SrooE tlio transfer to tlio British n consns of tho Fnneh Mnliiils 
has twico hcon taken. Tho first in 1855 showed n total population 
of 143^595 souls, tho second in 1872 showed 240,743 sonls or an 
increase in seventeen years of 07’65 per cent. Of llio first consns no 
details are availahlo. At tho time of tho second consns, of tho wholo 
nnmher of 240,743 souls, 225,775 or 93‘78 por cent, woro Hindus, 
14,921 or G‘19 por cent, Musolmfins, thiriy Christians, and seventeen 
Farsis. 

Th" following tabular statement gives for tho year 1872 details of 
tho population of each sub-division of the dbtrict according to religion, 
ago, and sox : 

Pandi italMi SuMivition Papulation, 1E72. 


Sim-DiviBiox. 


ninniia 
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12] can. 
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1293 ' 
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3770 
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... 
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From tlio nimvo .‘.fnfi’moit it fippron* Hint Jliopcrcont.'ij'cof males 
on llio total popolalion wai (1872) 62’-lC mid of females 47’53. 
Hindu innles numbea'd 1 18,40 1 or 02'4 4 per cent, and Hindu females 
niiinlrcn'd 107,371 or 47‘5.i percent of tho total Hindu nopnlation ; 
Mus'ilmfm males mimlicrcd vSCC or 52*72 per cent, nnu SlusalmSn 
females TOUi or 47*28 |h.'r cent of llio total JIusalmAa jwpnintion j 
Pnr>i ranli-s niinibctvd 12 or 70'5C per cent, and IMrsi females 5 or 
2!)*41 per cent of the tot.al Pilrsi population j Cliristian innles numbered 
22 or 7M*33 per cent, niid Oiristian females S or 2C*CG jwr cent 
of tlio total Cbrivtinn jmpulntion. 

llcalOu Tho total number of infirm persons was returned at 1>0G (males 

558, feinalts 438) or forty-one per ten thousand of tho total popula- 
tion, Of these IS (males 14, females 4) or one per ton thonsnnd were 
insancs ; loS (males S8, females 70) or seven ])cr ton tliou.snnd, idiots ; 
2o3 (males 1C4 , females 89)or eleven per ten thonsand, deaf and dtiiiib ; 
458 (males 20.7, females 248) or iiiiiotccu per ten thousand, blind ; 
and 114 (males 87, females 27) or live per ton fhonsmd, lopeta. 

Age. Tho fullomng; tnbnlar statement gives tho number of tlie members 

of each religious class of tho inhabitants according to sex at 
different ages, with, at each stage, tho wreentage on tlio total popu- 
lation of tlio same sex and religion. TJio columns referring to tho 
total ])opu1ation discard tbo distinction of religion, but retain ibo 
diffcrcuco of sex : 


’ XoB. Oov. Scl. XSm. 8>!9. 
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Panefi Malidl* Populallon la) Age, JS72. 
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Tho Uindu population of tho district belongs, according to Ibo Religion. 
1872 census, to tuo following sects ; — 
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]?rom tliis statcmont it would seem, that of the total Hindu ' 
population, tho Taishnavs nnmberod 11,205 or 4‘96 per cent; tlo 
ShaivB 6390 or 2‘83 per cent; tho Shrdvahs 916 or 0'40 per cent; 
the unsectorion clauses 207,264 or 91*80 per cent. 

Tho Musolmdn population belonged to i>wo sects, Sunni and Shia; 
the former numbered 11,631 souls or 77*95 per cent of the total 
Musalmdn population ; and tho latter including the Surat or Ldndi 
trading Bohords 3290 souls or 22*05 per oeut. Tho seventeen Pdrsis 
were l^dmis. 

According to occupation tho census r^tunis for 1872 divide the 
whole population into seven classes : 

X. — Employed under Govornxnont, or municipal, or other local anthoriiier, 
nnmboring in idl 3309 souls or 1*37 per* cent of tho entire population. 

n. — ^Fiofessianal persons, 1049 or 0*43 per c^nt. _ 

III. — In ecrrice or performing porsonol offices, 1985 or 0*82 per cent. 

IV. — Engaged in agriculture and with animola, 65,047, or 22*86 per cent. 

V. — Engaged in oommeroo and trade, 2091 (>r 1*24 per cent. 

VI. — ^Employed in mechanical arts, mannfaetprea, and onginecring operation^ 

and engaged in tho snlo of articles mamifactured or otherwise prepared 
ior consiunpffion, or per cent*. > 

VII.— Hiscelloneous persons not dossed otliarwisc (a) wives 05,492, and 
children 96,084, in oil 162,476 orG7'49 par cent; and (h) miscellaneous 
pemons, 1363 or 0*56 per cent ; total 163,839 or 68*05 per cent. 

The general chapter on tho popnktioP of Gnjardt includes such 
information us is available regar^ng tbe t>rigin and customs of tho 
Pouch Mahdls people. The following dptoils show tho strength of ' 
the different castes and races as far as it ivas ascertained by the 
1872 census. 

Of Brdhmans, exclusive of sub-divisipus, were thirty divisions, 
with a strength of 5957 souls (males 3194, females 2763) or 2*63 
percent of tho total BBndu population. The chief classes are 
Shrigaud (1838), Audich (1264), Mevddn (859), Modh (486), and 
17dgar (218). l^copt tho 17dgars of whom many are holders of 
alienated land and recipients of cash allowances, the majoriiy of 
Brdhmans live on alms. Some are peasants and a few are Govern- 
ment servants. The Deccan Brdhmans "(vhe, under H. H, Sindia’s 
government held high positions numbered 222 souls. 

Of Writers there were two classes, Brahma Kshatris (27), and 
Porbhus (89), with a strength of 66 sonls (jnalos 54, females 12) or 0*3 
per cent of the tofad Hindu population. The Brahma Kshatris are 
employed, in Government offices.' New comers brought by the 
British at the time of the tran^r of tho district, they keep up 
houses in Broach and other parts of Ghijardt and are not yet regularly 
settled in the district. • ECbe Forbhns are all Kayasth Parbhns of 
the Deccan districts chiefly in the service pf Government. They are 
said to have come into the district during the government of H. H. 
Sinduf. ... . ■ rJ 

Of Jfercantile, Trading, and Shop**keeping classes, -were 6688 
Vdnids belonging to sixteen divisions, 295 Mdrvddi Shrdv^s of two 
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a total strength of 7GC3 souls (males ■1124, females 11539) or 3*39 Population. 

per cent of the total Hindu population. In a district inhabited 

chiedy by the unsettled classes, the Vdnias have many chances of 

making money. A. considerable number of Bhils, Kolis, Ndikdfis, 

and other poor classes are wholly dependent on their Yauia and 

Shnlvak money lenders. 

Of Cultivators, besides the Bhils and Naikdas, were seven classes lintlniulmcn. 
with a total strength of 102,925 souls (males 54,001, females 48,321) 
or 43’5S per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 5112 
(males 28 1 9, females 2293) were Kanbis ; 5847 (males 2809, females 
2538) Rajputs ; 928 (males 533, females 895} Hitchhids ; 057 (males 
504, females 453) Mdlis; 1030 (males 535, females 405) Rdvnls; 

11,389 (males 58-10, females 5519) Patoliyds; and 78,102 (males 
41,504, females 30,598) Xolis. Tlio Kanbis and Kdchhids found 
chiefly in the west are said to have come from B.aroda and Knira. They 
are stalled husbandmen. Tlie Rajputs though as cnlti\*ntors inferior 
to Kanbis are steadily applying themselves to agricultnro. Tlio 
Mdlis and Rdvals are superior to Koli cultivators. The Fatcliyas found 
in Dohad claim Rajput descent. Originally settled near Pdvdgnd 
they are said to Lave moved from Glidmp.'inor. And ns among 
them were more men than women they intermarried with the Bhils 
of Gdngdi. Hence they wore called vaialirja* or the impure, a namo 
which lias been gradually comiptod into Patoliyds. The Kolis nro 
found in the west. Of the whole number 75,738 were Talabdds, 
ninety-four Bnriyds, 555 Pntanvddids, 1330 Lnndvddids, eighty 
Khdnt, and 207 were not classed. Strong and active in body, their 
want of forethought and love of opium combine to give tho money- 
lenders the benefit of most of their labour. . 

Of Manufacturers there were three classes, with a total strength of Craftsmen. 
718 souls (males 399 females 319) or 0'32 per cent of tho total 
Hindu population. Of 1hc«o 590 (males 820, females 270) wero 
Ghdncliis, oilprossors ; 82 (males 53, females 29) Blidvsdrs, tmlico 
printers ; 46 (males 20, females 20) Chhipds, ctilcndors. 

Of Artisans there wore nine classc.s, with a total strength of 0134 
souls (males 3194,. fomnlos 29 10) or2'71 per cent of the total Hindu 

a ulation. Of these OOS (ninlcs 315, females 293) wero Sonis, gold 
silver smltliB ; 1 020 (males 53 1, females 480) Suthdrs, carpenters ; 

4 (males 4, tomalcH none) Kansards, copj)crsmilhs ; 110 (males 58, 
females 52) Kadiyds, bricklayers ; 29 (mairs 20, females 9) S.ildLs, 
masons; 1050 (males 800, females 781) Luhdr.s, blacksmiths; 02 
(males 32, females 30) Lakhdnis, makers of lac bangles; 757. (males 
388, females 309) Bnijis, tailors ; and 1891 (mn1c.s 977, females 917) 

Kumbhdrs, potters. 

Of Bards there were two classes, svithntotal strength of 1001 K-vnK 
souls, or 0'48 per cent of tho whole Hindu pojnilation. Of 
theso 139 (males 73, females 00) were Blinls, bards ; aiul9o2 (fnalcs 
515, females 437) ClidranB, genealogists. The llhiits ami Chdr:iim 
heyo lost .their former si)oqial jjosilion and ifuiintaiu . Iheinvolvcs 
chiolly ns husbaudmou aud cultivators. 
i> IC7-2S 
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Of Personal Serronta tliero were two classes, with a total stnaigH 
of 1S85 souls or 0’83 per cent of tlio total Hindu population. Of 
these 1721 (males 902, females 819) were Hajdms, barbers; ICl 
(males 79, females 83) Dhobhis, washermen. 

Of Herdsmen and Shepherds there were three classes, with a total 
strength of 2854 souls or 1*26 per cent of the total Hindu popnh- 
fion. Of these 1736 (mal^ 930, females 806) were Bharvdds; IKQ 
(males 618, females 489} Babdrisj and 16 (males 15, and fcmalol) 
iUiirs. They support themselves by the sale of sheep, wool, and 
clarified butter; the sheep they sell to hlnsalmfin traders, the wool 
they sell to K^mnlias or blanket weavers, and the clarified butter, gli, . 
to Vanins. The Babdris own cows and buffaloes and to a saidl 
cnctcnt cultivate. 

I 

Of Pishers and Smlors there were two classes with a total strcngtli 
of 2228 souls (males 1190, females 1038) or 0*98 per cent of tho 
whole Hindu population. Of these 858 (males 468, females S9D} 
wore Bhois, and 1870 (moles 722, females 648} Mdchhis. Bhois and 
Mdchhis are found chiefly in Qodhra. Besides fislring they till land 
and act as ferrymen across tire hbihi. The Bhois also grow ahingoii, 
Trapa bispinosa, in the bods of ponds. 

Of Labourers and Miscellaneous Workers there were eleven classe’, 
with a total strength of 6842 souls (males 3832, females 3010) or 
3'03 per cent of tho whole Hindu population. Of these 191 (males 
104, females 87) were Golds, riceponnders ; 811 (males 206, females 
105} Kaldls,]iqnorsclIer8 and labourers; 286 (males 178, females 108) 
hlardtbfis of several castes from tbe Deccan employed chiefly ns j 
servants; 75 (males 40, females 35) Vflghris, fowlers and hnnfers; 
1621 (moles 850, females 771) Bdvalids, cotton-tapemokors and 
labourers; 27 (males 18, females 9) Bhadbhuujds, grain parchcis; 
191 (males 99, females 92) Kdmalids, makers of blankets, HmK; 
1930 (males 1212, females 738) Vanjdrds ; 1835 (males 929, females 
906) Lubands; 208 (males 144, females 124) Ods, diggers; and 
87 (males 52, females 35) Bdvcbds apparently of Deccan ori^, 
labourers, lie Vanidrds, whose carrying trade has snfEered by the 
introduction of railwoye, are to a pretty large extent, especially in 
thoMarva quarter of the Godhra sub-division, beginning to settle as 
cultivators and day labourers. They live in separate huts not in 
villages, and though poor and wanting in skill are qnietand orderly. 
The Lubdnus are fonnd in Dohad. Formerly rulers of Jdmhua 
about twenty miles from Dohud they are said to have been defeated 
and driven out by the Eathod Rajputs. Besides tilling the ground 
they act os carriers taking grain from Dohad and bringing back salt. 

Of Unsettled .Tribes there wero three, with a total strength of 
75,492 souls (males, 38,888, females 37,104) or. 33'43 per cent of 

I* tho total Hindu poptjation. Of these 69,222 (males 35,086, 
females 34,130) were Bhils; -6118 (males 3186, females 2932) ’ 

• Hdikdds ;.and 162 (malps 116, females 36) Tolavifis. . , j 

The Bhils are generally very dark in colour, tho men muscular, 
well built, and of a medium height,' the wbmen well made 'but with 

* coarse Bregular features, ilmong the men, except the top knot. 
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tho hnir o£ tlio head though sometimes cut short is ns a rulo -woru 
long. The moustnoho is worn by all, whiskers by somo and in most 
cases Iho chin is shoTcd. Tho women bistcn their hnir in braids or 
plaits brought low down over each tomplo. Tho Bhils Imvo no 
villago sito or group of houses. Each man lircs in his field. Tho 
Bhil’s hut is usually built o£ bamboo wattled between supporting 
columns o£ wood and strongly plastered with grass and mud. 
Tho roo£ is sometimes tiled but moro commonly thatched, Tho 
hut divided insido into two rooms is snrrounded by n cattio* 
shed, a threshing floor, and a small yard for stacking grain and 
fodder. Tho whole enclosed 'by a strong high croopor-covcrcd 
fence has a homediko and comfortable air. Of household goods tho 
stock is small. Ontsido may bo scon, if tho family is well-to-do, a 
pair or two of bollocks, or a bullock and a bnlTalo, a cow, or two 
goats, and a number of fowls, a cart, and of field tools, a plough, a 
weedor, kharpi, and a crowbar or ploughsharo, kodiili. But most Bliils 
Imvo no carts and some of them haro no cattle. In tho hut besides 
tho sleeping mat, the hand gi-ii.dstono, and a roll of blanket or tom 
coverlet, thorois nothing but somo bamboo baskets and a few pots 
and enps most of them of clay. 

Tho Bhil’s every day dress is a cloth wonnd round tho loins and a 
long atrip twisted round the head. In tho rains and cold weather 
he carries a thick coarse gray blanket. Tho women commonly 
dress in n largo petticoat, ghugra, passed between tho logs and 
tucked into tho waist band before and behind. Thoy also wear the 
bodice, and where they can afford it a largo fihU wrapped round 
tho body and brought over the head. They tattoo their faces, and 
to make room for their ornaments, picrco and sliish their cars and 
noses till they arc unpleasant to look at. Bracelets of tin or brass 
cover tho arm from tho wrist to the elbow and others of glass or Inc 
aro sometimes worn between tho elbow and tho shoulder. On their 
logs women of good family wear jnst below the knees a ring with 
small bells or rattles. Their broad brass anklets worn in tiers from 
the nnklo to tho knee weigh altogether about ten pounds and arc so 
clumsy that tho women at work in the fields have to stoop instead 
of sitting do^vn. In tho hot season they burn tho wearer's skin ninl 
limbs. If sho can afford it she usually wears a silver chain on each 
side of tho head, fastened round the car and hooked into tho braid 
over tho temple so as to linng over tho check. 

Tho every day food of a well-to-do Bhil is rice, cooked with salt 
and mixed in buttermilk, and of an ordinary Bhil, Indian corn and 
buttermilk boiled with pepper pods and sometimes split peas mixed 
with vegetables. Except the nss, horse, camel, rnt, snake, monkey, and 
among women the witch-loved domestic fowl, tho Bhils G.atn11 animals. 
During tho hot weather months tho poorer olas-sos live chiefly on 
mangoes, and on rayan, and mahida berries. Host arc peasants, somo 
of them tilling regularly, though rdnghly, tho same fields ; other.'* are 
always changing their houses and lands, and a few wander nniong tho 
'woods and live by wood-ash tillogo. Fifty years ago Ihoro wore 
almost daily coraplainfa o£ their daring nggrossions.* Though they 
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nrc pw fiml .“rtraovlml un^ctllrnl lli/ty nm not ns n rlnos ffivcn 
to H’fioMS crime. yenw nt;o llio Jtliils never itj)j>rpaclioil n 

town oxcopl In iittnrk i(, Now ttio <.tt« ts of T)i>Im'l nre crowded 
with IJliils ti:inir’!:in!; willigmin (Inilein.ciw.'diti/rronixUlioinnniy- 
Icnilpr’n door, iiiisiii;' -witli {lii> piojik', mnkiti'.; ptirclRi'‘e'<, clintlin^ 
witli tlicir friends and e-dliii^ tfmin, vq'Ctaldi's, wofnl, .mid j'la". 
Ninodonllis of llio msv produiv of Dolind is vovn, ttnded, niid aiijn'd 
liy IJliils. Many ntv siinl; in debt, Jtnl fliey arc no Innifer n tribe 
of ontciwl iviliberi. Amon;; Hindus^ Uiotiffli not considensl one of 
tlio cl»‘-ses vvluKC foitch defiles, lliij fJliil Jiolds n very low plnec. 
]Io rnlH fuud rniibisl by » MiiMilnnin nnd no liigli ca°tc Hindu will 
t.nko water from Ids Imndi). 


]s.xc»'pl tbo feniido deities known ns nuVn or ifeei', Jlliils do not 
Avorsldp tbo onliiniry Itrnliniftn gods. Tln'y rovoronco the moon nml 
mvttir by it nnd bidievo in wilcbes and in Iho evil eye. Their ebief 
objerls of «orelii])nreKjiirit«and j'lio'-ts. To fbc’o in tlieforest.s near 
nil old tree, or often at .somo cbiiiiee ejsd, llicyoffi'r elny borees, juts, 
nnd beehivi'-slmpcd vet-sols. In Imnnnr of tbo spirits in most of llieso 
apirit-yiirds tboy nK-o raiso beams of timber, sometimes ns nmcli ms 
twelve foot lonif jinked on two ujiriftbls in the form of a ronKh 
seat. Hen' they offer n t^.st mid a cock ; tiiiiidiera of llliils twiiiiij; 
toj'etber to c.st tbe sacrifice nnd drink, llnllnnans arc not licbl in 
tqiecinl re<pect. Kfivals who orijriimlly Iwlotijpxl to tbo Blintcliu-snct 
nstbcirKscrificial priests. Tlionj is penerally one Itfival's family in 
every Ithil selllcmonf, who, tbniigh they cal nnd drink with tho 
Bliils, imirrj’ only nmonjr themselves. Amoncr the Bliils nro devotees, 
hhiujaU, niiu cxoreiHl.i, fxrriw, who leavinp their families pivo them- 
selves np to a religions lilo. These men are mneb resorted to for 
tlicir power over glinsts and spirits, Tlio animal they hold in most 
venenilion is the horse. Tlieir thief obscrvimres nre in honour of the 
dead. Tlicir only regular lli'ndn festivals arc Iloli (March), I)a‘era 
(September) nnd Dlv/ili (October). They fast Iwico in the year on 
I’lntgiin »ud 11 (JInrch) mid at tbo Iloli (March). 


In the life of a Bhil arc fmir chief eoremonics, n.sraing, sharing 
marriage, and death. Five days after a birth the child mid mother 
nro bathed nnd the child is named. Between two and five ycaia old 
tbo child’s head is shaved. Tlio child's mint takes tlic hair in her Jaji 
nnd WTsmiiiig it iu her clothes receives a cow, buffalo, or other 
iiresont from tlio child's father, A well-to-do Bliil generally gof.s 
bis son married at fourteen or fifteen nnd his daughter before slio is 
twelve. But, ns a rule, marriage seldom takes place boforo the bov is 
twenty and tbo girl fifteen. Tliocboieois made by the robitions’ of 
tlio bride and bridegroom. In the morbing of tho man-iago dar the 
bndo and hndegroom, oaeh at their omi homes, nro nibbed srilh 
yellow lunnono powder. Tho bridegroom is bathed and Jms his 
eyes and chocks marked mth soot. IIo wears a turban, a lomr cn.at 
of country ololb, a waist cloth m Jholar, and a sword Tho Vwtv 
starts with dnims and lymhals (<J tho hrido's vilhmo ' Tim Vnm»w 
follow singing- On reaching fli6 bride.'s house fho bSgTom^ 
friends pro seated on one side of a rnibuha or booth biiili 
of tho door, llio bride is then W mbyher maik^ 
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opposite tlio bridcgi'oom. Tlioir linnds nro joined tind tlio licms of 
tlicir gnrinonts tied. Then wliilo three women sing songs the bride 
and bridegroom walk togotbor twelve times round n branch of the 
sitlyara^ tree placed in the middle of the booth, Wlion this is over 
tho bride and bridegroom feed each other with whoaten broad and 
molasses. Then tho knot is unloosed and after tho party has taken 
a meal tho garments of tho brido and bridegroom arc again tied and 
tho bridegroom taking tho bride with him returns to bis house, 
Tho marriage expenses vary in tho ease of tho bridegroom from 
1,8 to .£1'J (lis. 80- Bs. 140) and in tho case of tho bride from 10s. to 
.Cl 10s. (Ks. 5-Rs. 15). A man may marry a second or a third wife 
in the lifetime of tho first. A woman marries again, not only if her 
husband dies but if sbo gets tired of him, and can bring another 
man to tako her and pay hor husband his marriage e.xpcnBes. Tho 
children, if thero are any, slay with tho father. A Bhil youth and 
girl anxious to marry but uuablo to find tho necessary .€7 (Rs. 70) 
or so, not uncominoiily arrange that ho should carry her oil on hor 
way to or from some fair or wedding feast. Sho then lives with him 
ns his vdfo, and when hor parents como in pursuit, an agreement is 
made for papn^ tho dowiy by instalmonls, or in some other way 
suitod to the bridegroom’s means. 

IVlien life is gone, tho relations, bathing tho body, place a waist 
cloth, dholnr, over it, and laying it on a rough bamboo bier cany 
it to tho buruiug ground, Tho son or other nearest relation of 
tho deceased sols tho pyro alight all round. When tho body is half 
burnt tho monrnors bathe and rotnrning to tho dcccasod’s honso 
smoko tobnoco for a short time, and after saluting each other 
go homo. As soon as tho deceased’s family can raise enough money 
tho anniversary day is held when mnch liquor is drunk. If tho 
deceased was a man of importance, a year or two after liis death his 
relations go to a stone mason and make him cut on a stone slab tbo 
figure of a man on horseback with a spear in his hand. IVhon his 
task is done tho mason is paid by tho gift of a cow or slic-bufiKlo. 
Tho stone is washed, daubed with red powder, covered with a white 
cloth, and taken to tlio villngo spirit-yam or devasthdn, Thoro a goat 
is killed, its blood sprinkled on tlio stone, and its flesh cooked and 
eaten with as much liquor ns the party can afford. 

Wlien there is a great want of min tbo women and girls go out 
dancing and singing with bows and arrows and seizing a buffalo 
belonging to another villngo sncrifioo it to tho goddess Kfili. Tho 
headman of tho village whoso buffalo is taken seldom intorforcs. If 
lio docs tbo women abusing him and threatoniug to shoot him almost 
always have their own way. 

Among the Bhils are many tribes or clans, some of them claiming 
a Bajpiit descent and bearing such names ns Mnkvfinn, Riitbod, and 
■Pnrninr. Members of the different clans dive in -the same villngo 
and intermarry. Each clan has its Ortn head or fat ? vdcli distinct from' 
tho Govormnont pafe/. In each' clan disputes are settled by a 
panchnyal or council of 'five Bhils. ' Tin's council ‘settles marriage 
disputes, punishes breaches of caste rules, and when the offender is 
ponileuL fixes the amount of the atonement fine. Tho parties intorcslod 
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in tlie dispute entertain tlie ■members of the panehAyat witli Hqnor. 
A man is patent of caste if be behaves improperly •witb tbo ■wife of a 
relation. But if onepbew bas interconrso 'with his father’s sister or a 
younger brother ■with bis elder brother’s -wife, it is thought no sin. 
A man who has intercourse with his younger brother’s wife is put out 
of caste. ThootherBhilsdonoteat, drink, or smoko with him. If 
he begs for pardon some of the leading Bhils of his ■village call two 
or three men of a sect called Vasoya and canso him to give them 
a present of from 10s, to £1 (Rs. 5- Rs. 10). If the Vasojn, allows 
him to drink or smoke ■with him the ollcndor is let back into the 
caste. The Bhils have no games; drinking is their great amusement. 
They sometimes play a bamboo lute. But the chief musical instru- 
ment is the drum beaten at ■varying rates according as the occasion 
is sad or joyful. A string instrument of the simr order made of 
half a gourd with a bamboo handle and a single wire string is also 
sometimes used. Though still careless and poor, the Bhils bavo 
mode a considerable advance under the British Government. At tho 
end of 1877 twenty-six of their boys were attending school.^ 


ITa'jkda's numbering 59CC sonls are found only in the wildest 
parts of the Panch Mahdls and Rewa IKntho. Of their origin 
two stories are told. One that their ancestors wore grooms to the 
Musalmfin nobles and merchants of Chdmpdnor, who took to the woods 
on the decay of that dty towards the close of the sixteenth century; 
The other states that they are descended from an escort sent by 
the Bdja of BdgMn to tho Rdja of ChdmpSner. The Hdikdds are 
Mnerally small in stature, thin and iviry. They can endure a great 
deal of fatigue, are remarkably active, and are not wanting in coiuugo. 
They are black in colour with dark eyes, square faces, and irregufar 
features. .Among both men and women fte hair is worn rough and 
long. Their dwelling is a hut, the frame of rough timber, the walls of 
reeds and bamboo, generally plastered with cowdnng and day, the roof 
p^ked and, except a few that are tiled, thatched with grass and 
dned teak or palm leaves. The house is divided into two parts, 
one for the cattle, the other for the family. In front is a platform 
where grass is stored and maliuda fioweis and ears of Indian com 
are laid to diy. The property of a Ndikda family is small. Of 
farm stock, sometimes a few cattle and generally a goat or two and 
some fowls. Of held tools, a few have a plough, the rest only an 
axe and a hoe. Of house furniture, there is a rough stone hand mill, 
.a long wooden pestle, and in the ground a small wood or stone 
^mortar, and some clay pots. Except tho chiefs and a few others in 
.good circjimstanoes who dress like Rajputs or Kolis, the men wear a 
few yarfs of dirty ragged cloth round the loins and a second cloth 
round tho brow showing at the crown the disordered ruffled hair. Tho 
women wear over the shoulders a robe or sidi of a dark blue or rod 
■-'coldiu^ a petticoat, and ■sometimos a bodice. 


fmrtW for't& Bhil'ma KAifectA lic^unts have been obtaiiiod 

wit 1 Supcruitondcnt of Police, P-indi and RAo ■R .i.ia.. - 

Nandsbankar, Assistant Political Agent, Kewa KAntW ' 
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Except tin and brass earrings the men wear no ornaments. The 
women wear tin canings, necklaces of beads or shells, and brass bangles 
and armlets in shape and make, except that they wear only one 
instead of many tiers, much like those worn by Bhil women. 

Their chief food is Indian corn gruel; the well-to-do sometimes 
using coarse rice or tho poorer panics. Except the ass, crow, .and 
snake, few forms of flesh arc forbidden the Naikda. They eat large 
bl.ack ants, squirrels, and even dead animals, and work such 
mischief among monkeys, or as they call them tree sheep, that even 
in liirgo towns the sight of a Naikda is said to be enough to frighten 
off the monkeys. For months in each year, their stock of grain 
done, most of them live on wild fruits and roots. They are much 
given to maliuda spirits, and at their festivals drink to excess. 

The Naikdas are labourers and wood-cutters. A few have bullocks 
and ploughs and till flxed fields. But with most theirs is only the 
rough wandering hill-side tillage, burning brushwood and among the 
ashes sowing the coarser panics. When the seed comes up, the 
Niikda raises in the middle of the clearing a rude platform on four 
posts .and on this stays night and day watching the crop. Besides 
cultivating they g.ather the flower and berries of the maliuda tree, 
some medicinal roots and barks, gum, lac, honey, and wax. As wood- 
cutters they are either hired by forest officers or by large landholders, 
or oftener themselves cut timber and bring it for sale to Godhra and 
other markets. In almost every part of the work their women help 
them and they seldom leave the district in search of employment. 

In 1818 when they first came under British authority, the Nffikdfis 
had the worst possible name for savage cruelly. In 1826 they were 
said^ 'to exceed the Bhils in their predatory and lawless habits, in 
their cruelty, bloodthirstiness, and love of independence, and in the 
total disregard of all the customs and usages of social life.’ Their 
chiefs used to org.anize forays, and engage Sidis and Makrdnis to 
help them. Numbers of cattle were collected and kept in the hills 
until ransomed. The proceeds of the raid were then distributed 
among all who had taken a part in it In 1838 their depredations 
became so daring that a force had to be sent against them. For 
some years they were more orderly. But in 1864 they were still a 
peculiarly savage and predatory class living in the most remote and 
impervious forests. In 1868 the Ndikdds were stirred up to rebellion 
by one of their holy men or lliagats. A force of over a thousand 
(1066) foot and horse with nine European officers®' was sent ^inst 
them. At the beginning of tho campaign their leader, whom it was 
believed no bullet could harm, was fortunately shot, and the rising 


1 Bom. Gov. Sd. XXIII. 139, 152. -‘May tho soizoyou’ is stUl a^commoa 

imprecation among bnllook drivers. ' t, > J 

“ Tho details were : o£ foot, of tho 20th Eogiment N. L three European ofneors and 
■250 men; of the 6th EcgimentN. L three. European officers and 300 men ; of tho 
lOthBegiment H. L three European officers and 191 men; of tho Gnjnr&t Bhil corps 
G9 ; of the Gdikwdr’s Arabs lOOS and of -the Lun4?.«a Makrdnitf 25. Of homo there 
were of tho Poona Horse ono Eis.tld4r and'tcn troopers, of tho Giikwdr’s mounted 
police 100 ; and 81 of tho Panch MahAIs, Itaira, and Ahmedahad moanted police.^ 
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1703 at an end. Since then tlio tribe lias remained quiet and duriog' 
the last two years (1875-1877) has been almost free from crime. Liisy/ 
thriftless, and fond of drink, the Niiikdfis are poor, most of them soak ^ 
in debt. The yearly income of a Ndikda family may be estimated at 
from £6 to £10 (^. 60-Bs. 100) and their monthly expenses at 
from 10s. to 14s. (Rs. S-Rs. 7). Though they eat carrion and 
rank among the very lowest classes, their touch tbongb avoided is 
not held to cause pollution. Except tho Bdiiya Ndikdds, they eat 
with Mnsalmfins but not with Dheds or Bhangids. Edikdds show 
no respect to Brdhmans,^ and care little for Brnhmanic rites, &sts, 
or feasts. Beyond, if they can afford it, giving a dinner in their 
honour they perform no ancestral or slirddh ceremonies. Except 
that they sometimes pour oil over Hanumdn, and, though they are not 
allowed to enter her temple worahip the mother or Mdta on Pdvdgad 
hill and at other local fairs, the objects of their worship ore spirits and 
ghosts. They show no respect for the Muhammadan religion and 
neither worship nor make offerings at Muhammadan shnnes. In 
honour of spirits whom they invoke by various fantastic names, 
they fix teak posts in tho ground, roughly hacking them at the top 
into something like a human tace. Over these posts they smear 
cow’s milk or red lead, and round them set rows of small clay 
horses. The ceremonies are condneted by Eoli priests or pnjiris, 
who while the worship is going on keep the Naikdds at a distance. 

Marriage and death are among Ndikdds the only occasions of cere- 
mony. The age for marriage, both among boys and girls, is from 
eighteen to twenty. To arrange n marriage toe boy’s father goes to tho 
father of the girl and asks him if he rvill give his daughter in marriage. 
If he agrees, the hoy’s father pays him from 4s. to 10s. (Es. 2-Es. 5) 
and leaves. He then, with some friends, bringing a rupee’s worth of 
molasses comes hack. He places some molasses in toe girl’s hand, 
laying on it a rupee, and a half or a quarter anna coin. Of the rest of 
the molasses half and sometimes toe whole is given to the friends of the , 
girl. The wedding day is fixed by toe NSikdds after examining toe 
stars. On the appointed day a booth of fresh leaves is built in front 
of the bride’s house. Ih the afternoon with horns, drums, and cyrnhals, 
the bridegroom, wth his parents and a number of relations and friends, 
comes to the bride’s father’s hous(5. The boy’s father pays toe girl’s 
father from £1 10«, to £5 (Rs. 15-Es. 60), and the two families dine 
together, tho bride’s father furnishing liquor and too bridegroom’s 
parly bringing their own food. After dinner tho bride and bridc- 
j-grpom are seated face to face in toe square, or chon, in the centre of 
'"toe booth, and by two old men, one from each family, called for tho 
occasion pipiests or pujdris, have their hands joined and their skirts 
tied. Then a sheet is thrown oyer their heads, and the old men 
give them' some halls of flour and ^molasses. When each has twice 
fed'tho other, the doth drawn away and the marriage is over 

V • ^ ' m. i > 


1 TIio common boKof, says JMr. Nnnflshan^r, is that they hold tho killing of a 
BrdHtnan to ho an*actof merit, llcferifliyg to the feast* on tho thirteenth day after 
death their proverb says, hy the death of ouo ^ihVAMorfiVtfj brow-mark, wc&xcr n 
handredarefed. * • * * * • * i 
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Then every one drinks os much liquor as he can, drums and cymbals 
strike up, and all ends in a dance, the men and women dancing by 
themselves. In many cases there is no ceremony of this kind. If a 
girl reaches the age of sixteen and her parents have not betrothed her, 
she may go and live rvith any man she chooses, and if he agrees to 
pay her parents from £1 12s. to £5 (Rs. 16-Rs. 50) no objection is 
raised. Again, if a woman deserts her husband and goes to live with 
another man he pays the husband from £1 12s, to £6 (Rs. 16-Es. 60). 
If the husband agrees to give up his ^¥ife, he is paid nothing. A 
widow may marry again. On such occasions there is no ceremony. The 
husband presents her with a new petticoat, bodice, and robe. He 
comes to her house and takes her away with him. But this must be 
done at night, for it is the common belief that if a widow is married 
in the day time the village will be burntdown. A man may have at 
the same time more than one wife. The Haikdds do not intermarry 
with any other caste. But if a Koli woman lives with a Ndikda, or 
a Koli with a Ndikda woman, they are admitted into the Ndikda caste. 
The Ndikdas bum their dead usually at a place some distance from 
their village. The corpse, wrapped in cloth, is laid on a bamboo 
bier and carried by men of tbe tribe, or in a cart, to the burning 
ground. When the pyre is ready, it is kindled by tbe deceased’s 
nearest male relation. Nine days after the burning of the body 
the nearest relations go to theburnmg place and gathering the ashes 
into a heap, place on it an earthen jar full of water. On their 
return home, the relations of the deceased shave their heads and 
faces. On the same day, the person who lighted the funeral pyro 
cooks rice at his house. Placing this on’a plate made of four leaves 
of the lehdJchra or Butea frondosa tree, he pours a little butter over 
it, and then sets fire to it. Some more of the grain, laid on five 
leaf plates, is sprinkled with butter and given to children to eat. On 
the twelfth day, the family of the deceased make ready rice or panic, 
Icodra, and Indian-com grnel, with, if they can afford it, a little 
butter, and call -those who were at the funeral, or if they are rich 
enough, they ask the whole village. The guests do not all meet at 
one time. They come when they like, and taking their share of the 
food either eat it on the spot or take it with them to their homes. 
Among the Naikdfis authority and power is centred in four chiefs. 
Of these one lives at Sivrfijpur in Hfilol ; a second at Gondola in the 
Udepur state; a third at Sagtdla in the Bdriya state; and a fourth 
at Dandiapura under Jambughoda. At a moment's notice these men 
could between them raise the wholetribe of Nfiikdns. Except for eating 
with a Dhed, ChamSr, or Bhangi, a Ndikda would not be patjoDi't bf‘ 
caste. In such a case he would not be re-admitted unless' his '' gave 
a dinner to his caste-men. During the last fifty years the -Ndikdas 
have, as a class, made a great advance towards orderly'’ habits. _At 
Jdmbughoda and at Sdgtala inBariya a few ^ them have, si'pee' 
1869, sent their boys to school, 'and 'two sons of 'the saint, or hWagat, 
hanged in 1868 enlisted in the Gujardt Bhil corps in 1870 and are 
ubing well. . . 

-Of workers in leather there were two classes, with-a total strength 
of 3097 souls (malcs 1643, femalek 1454) or 1'37 per cent of thp 
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total Hindu popnlntiou. Of these 1160 (males 622, females 638) 
were Mochis, shoemakers, and 1937 (males 1021, females 916) We 
Ehdlp^s, tanners. 

Besides the Eh&lpas there wern three depressed classes, with a 
total strength of 7882 sonls (moles 4151, females 3731) or 3'49 per 
cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 575 (males 293, 
females 282) were Garudds, priests to the Dheds; 4422 (males 2848, 
females 2074) Hheds, sweepers and carriers of dead animals; and 
2885 (males 1510, females 1375) Bhangids, scarengers. < 


Devotees and reli^ons mendicants of various names, Brahma* 
ohdrisj Vairdgis, Gosdis, and Sddhns, nnmhered 941 (males 504, 
females 437) or 0‘41 per cent of the entire Hindu population. 

In its hfnsalman inhabitants Fanch Mahals stand the last of the 
British districts of Gujarat, with 14,921 souls or 6' 19 per cent of the 
district population. Of their whole number 7213 were in 1872 
returned as settled in the towns of Godhra, 4226 in Dohad, 1663 
iuEalol, nil in Jhdlod, and 708 in Halol. Exclusive of 4587 females 
and 5325 children, in all 9862 or 66’09 per cent of the whole the 
male adult Musalmdn population (5059) were in 1872 employed as 
follows : In Government or other public service 512 ; in professions 
213 ; in personal service 553 ; in agriculture 1027 in trade 1024; 
in mechanical arts and manufactures 1668 ; and in misceHaneons 
callings 167. lu addition to the four main divisions, Syeds, Sheikhs, 
Pathdns and Moghals, numbering altogether 4621 souls or about 
one-third of the whole, there are several classes almost all of them ! 
descendants of converted Hlndas. Of these the Ghdnchis ond 
Bohorfis are the most important. The Ghfinchis or oilmen knmvn as 
Ghdnchi Bohords numbering 4461 souls and found chiefly in the 
Godhra sub-division were originally Hindus, probably of the Ghdnclu 
caste. They claim to be the followers of a certain Mansur, and are 
said to abhor all other Musulmdns ond to be well inchned towards 
Hindus. They had formerly the entire command of the canying trade 
through the Pouch Mahals, travelling east as for as Itatidm and 
Indor and west to Ahmedabad, Broach, and Surat. Since the 
opening of the Pali branch of the Bombay “P^^aroda railway they 
go no further than between Central India and P^i. The change. Las 
interfered greatly with their former occupation. Hear Godhra sev^l 
of the Ghdnchis have begun to settle dovra asoultavatars. The 
Shia Bohords number 3126 souls, 2343 of them of the Ddndi and 
783 of the Snlemdni sects. They live in towns and carry on a large 
trade in grain and other articles.^ As a class they are well-to-do. 

Of the total Pdrsi 'population of seventeen souls, eight were 
settled in the Godhra suh'-division, two in Dohad, four in Kdlol, and 
three-in Hdlol. Bsolnsive of fivo.-women and one child, the adult 
male •population were employed in 1872 m clerks in Government 
offices W engaged in liquor and other trades. 

. Of the twenty-four Christian?, 'fix wero.Earopean officers and most 
of tire rest their servants. 
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Witt the exception of the people of two towns nnmhering 22,107 
souls or9'18 per cent of the entire inhabitants, the population of the 
district, according to the census returns of 1872, lived in 661 villages 
mth an average of 329’76 souls per village. Only Vejalpur in the 
Godhra sub-division is walled. A Koli village generally consists of 
a single street or road between two rows of mud huts. The lino of 
houses is often broken by a yard for cattle or for g^in or perhaps 
by a well. At one end of the village is in most cases an old 
tamarind or mango tree, its stem surrounded by a small stone and 
earth platform where the village council meets, matters of common 
interest are talked over, and disputes settled by the headman. The 
poorer Eolis and almost all Bhils and Naikdas do not live in villages. 
Each has a separate dwelling and in many parts of the district they 
move from place to place. Of the whole number of villages 324 had 
less than 200 inhabitants;^ 220 from 200 to 500; eighty-five from 600 
to 1000; twenty-four from 1000 to 2000; six from 2000 to 3000 ; and 
two from 3000 to 5000. As regards the number of houses there 
was in 1872 a total of 56,922, or on an average 32*88 houses to the 
square mile. Of the total number, 7482 houses lodging 22,427 
persons or 9*32 percent of the entire population at the rate of three 
souls to each house, were buildings with walls of fire-baked bricks 
and roofs of tile. The remaining 49,440 houses accommodating 
218,316 persons or 90*68 per cent, with a population per house of 
4*42 souls, included all buildinga with thatch or leaves or whose outer 
walls were of mud. 

The village establishment generally includes the village headman, 
jpatel ; the village accountant, taldti ; the watchmen, ravanios ; and 
the messenger, liavdlddr. The artisans, who are paid by the villagers 
in Tfind, live in towns and large villages. Most of the village head- 
men are Kolis, Bhils, and Naikdds. The rest are generally Kanbis, 
Eajputs, Pateliyds, or Lubdnds. The watchmen, ravanids, are chiefly 
Bhils and Edikdds. The headmen are held in much respect. At all 
village religious ceremonies and on betrothal, marriage, and death 
celebrations, their presence is desired and they are given places of 
special honour. 

At the time of transfer (1853) the district was in great want of 
people. Some account is given below of the efforts from time to 
time made by Government and the officers in charge of the district 
to draw settlers from the crowded parts of central Gnjardt. The 
great increase in the population shows that to some extent these 
efforts have succeeded. But up to 1877 all.attempts to colonize on 
a large scale failed. In that year a movement took place among some 
of the lower class cultivators of central Gujarat of special interest, 
not only because it was spontaneous and widespread, but because 
in spite of very great difficulty bothiin the character of the settlers 
and of their &st seasons in thoFmchMahdlB,it has to some extent 

1 ' • 

1 In'different ports of the Dohad Bub-diyision exteosire foundations mark the eitcB 
of ’many large vulages dcBtroycd according to the local belief by shocks of earthiinafce. 
Bobod Survey Beport, 1877. 
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proved n suoccsiJ. InMarolil877tlionnlolpoUcorcported^llmtover 
a thousand Taldvias, n low class tribe of central Gujarat apparently 
the satno as the Surat Dublds, wore encamped close to monnt 
Pdvilgnd. They liad with tbom their wivesj children, cattle, and some 
store of grain, and said they were como to settle. After the first 
detachment hundreds of families kept pouring in, each with a carter 
rough bullock sledge piled high with grindstones, bunches of fovrls, 
clothes, cooking pots, and children. Behind came the father of the 
family loaded, and then the mother and older children also canying 
burdens and driving before them their small stock of goats and cows. 
Their answers wore always the same. Who are you?— Taldvias. 
Where aro you going? — To Mdta. What for? — To cultivate. Where 
have you como from? — ^Tliero ; with a long drawl and backward wavo 
of the hand. Why did you leave f — ^Thcre was no land, the people 
witli money turned ns out of our fields. A few more questions, and 
they would give the namo of tho district and village they came from, 
ending with the refrain ' mnny more of ns aro on tho way.’ On 
reaching Pdvdgad the first care of each family was to worship at tho 
hill-top shrine of tho hfdta or mother. Por days, in an almost unbroken 
stream, the worshippers kept passing up and down, returning with 
their brows smeared with tho red mark of tho goddess. Camps were 
formed each with its headman or paid ; the people from tho different 
districts choosing to camp by themselves. When their camp was 
fixed, each family raised a rough hut and cattle shed and huried their 
supplies of grain in the ground. Some of tho old wells, relics of 
Chfimpaner^ greatness, wore cleared out and yielded good water. 
This movement was duo to a religions teacher or gum who had been 
oi'dorcd by tho goddess Rdlka hTfita and a hfusalmant saint to tell the 
people that if they went back to their old Chfimpfiner home they would 
find riches and plenty ; if they refused to go they would die. As a 
token of her favour the goddess promised on the night of the March 
full moon to sot fire to ttoir offering of butter and rice and to send 
a Braliman to tell them what they should do. On the 22nd, the 
night of the full moon, 7000 of tho Toldvifis went np the hill, earn 
carrying something to swell tho general offering. All made ready 
and duly laid before tho ‘ Mother,’ tho worshippers waited watching 
till dawn to see their offering take fire. Bnt_ no fire came, no 
Brahman and no voice from the goddess. At last tired out they s^ fire 
to theirofferiug and left convinced that the workhad not the mothCT s 
favour. Most of them went back to their old homes. Of 1867 ranuhes 
only 685 with ten carts, fifty-seven ploughs, 133 bmlocJra, and about 
250 cows and goats remained. • Except a few who chose sites a 
couple of miles off, they settled dose to PAvfigad, forming twelve 
hamlets, the houses huilt in square groups, not each by itself like 
those, of the Panch Mahfls Bhils and Ndikdas. Daring the hot 
weather months they earned a living chiefly by selling firewood in tho 
villages near, and by some Government aid in the shape of roodmak- 
ing ap,d pond clearing. ‘ With this and the help of money advances, 
tliey wore able before the rainy season to finish their houses, to buy^ 


» Contributed bv W. R Prescott, Esq., District Snpeiintcndcnt o! Police, 
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about 900 bead of cattle, and to sow about 798 acres (1859 biglids) 
ofland. But the failure of tbo rains (June-October 1877) pressed them 
bard. Many went to their old homes. The rest, without skill or 
habits of steady work, seem by degrees to be &lling back to their 
former position of labourers. As a colony the movement has not been 
a great success. But it is not without good results. An area of G75 
acres (1150 bighds) has been cleared for cultivation and may tempt 
settlers from among the Eanbis, Bohoras, and other high class Gujarat 
peasants of whose skilled and prudent labour the Panch Mahdls stand 
in much need. Another cmss of recent settlers are low caste 
Mdrvddis, who leaving Mdrvdd during the famine of 18G9,have fised 
their homes in the Fanch Mahdls. Chiefly day labourers, most of 
them are to be found in the east of the district. Besides these 
permanent settlers, road-making and other public works attract labour. 
The workers, chiefly Dheds from Soira and from Mdrvdd, stay during 
the hot and cold seasons and go away in the rains. 

Of the people of the district three dasaes leave their villages in 
search of a living. A few Musalmdns seek military service in 
native states. Brahmans, leaving their families behind, go long 
begging tours remaining away two or three years at a time, and 
among the labouring classes Bhils at the beginning of March find 
work in collecting poppy juice in the Mdlwa opium fields. 
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AonicuLTimp supports 173,819 persons or 72-20 per cent of 

entire population.^ r -i 

Within tho limits of the district are p;cat varieties of soU. In 

tlio north-west of Godhra near the Mahi is some alluvial, 

laTsoii^brof this ahelt of dull hlack, mdZ such ns ^ “ 
Thfiroa and heyond that a very largo tract of light, grorodit, land. 
To the n ”rth and north-east of Godhra a nch medi^ t i 

“S 

a„W,tte.cry .yo». ^ 

614052 in'* 6I>.5S® ” jra- 

and 2/2,464 or p i__;i 9 ^ 14.18 acros including ffrazmff 
acres of unoccupied arable l^d, 23,418 Jl^tion. 

lands, forests, “ o imocrapied arable ?and is therefore 

The whole available area of ,^p„nied area 3064 acres or 

reduced to 249,046 ^ 54 ^^ or 6-5? per cent unwatered rice 

2-02 per couture 

land, and 139,683 or J^i aa por j promrivers the 

lever-lifts, dheJted*, 


11 Adult mura tho laris of the proportion tno 

■— ^ • 

■ Total ... .173,810 

lisoanBO the censos returns induding many of Itio 
his calculation 18 shiw a total of oily 473 nndoT ’tlio special head 
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costing only a few sliillmgs (Rs. 3 - 4) to set np. Except at tie Maldv 
leservoir -where are gravitation gatea^ the system of -watering from 
ponds is the same ns from rivers. As springs are found close to the 
surface, wells have not to be sunk more than from fifteen to thirty 
feet. A built, jaahica, -well -with -water enough for a single leather 
bag costs to make from £20 to £30 (Bs. 200 -Bs. 300). 

A plough of land varies greatly according to circumstances. 
When the pay of village headmen was reckoned in land a plough 
-was generally taken at about H| acres, 20 bighds, supposed to bo 
the largest area of medium soil that a pair of strong Gharotar 
bullocks could properly plough. Under these conditions of soil and 
ploughing Knnbis -with specially fine cattle are said to till fifteen 
acres ; Vanjdras with well-fed local, pdi, cattle seven acres, andKolis 
with badly kept cattle five acres. But in most places as the soil is 
scratched and not ploughed a pair of bullocka can run over a much 
larger area. In the two assessed sub-divisions the survey returns 
show for each pair of bullocks, in Kdlol an average area of 10|f 
acres and in Godhra of 

In Godhra and Kdlol, the settled parts of the district, the total 
tilled area is parcelled into 13,443 holdings, Ichdtds, These farms of 
which tho largest is acres, and the smallest one acre, contain 
on an average lOJ acres. It is believed that -with a five-acre farm 
a husbandman, though scrimped, will not -want for food or clothing ; 
that a seven-acre light soil farm, even though nnwatered, will keep 
him in fair comfort, and that from a ton-acre light soil farm he will, 
if thrifty, be able to save. In 1876-77, including alienated lands, 
the total number of holdings -was 25,308 -with an average area of 
eight acres. Of the whole number, 13,873, or more than one-holf 
were holdings of not more than five acres ; 6355 of not more than ten 
acres; 3969 of not more than twenty acres; 1451 of not more than 
fifty acres ; 110 of not more than 100 acres, and fifty above 100 acres. 
Most of the holdings of 100 acres and upwards are in the hands of 
the class of superior landlords known as iaJaJeddrs. 

During the twenty years ending 1877 ploughs have increased 
from 18,308 to 37,141 or 102’92 per cent; carts from 6129 to 8349 
or 36-22 per cent; and live-stock from 173,859 to 254,262 or 46*24 
per cent. 

Panch UaMU Sleet, 1857-im. 
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31*84 

173,859 

054,292 

46*26 


In the ‘villages inhabited - by Abe better, class , of .oultiv&tSars, 
Kanbis, TalabdnKolis.Pateliyfis, andGhfinchis, light soils are manured 
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ploaghed twice or thiicoj sown throngh a diillj and a fortnight after 
cleaned with a weeder^ Icaral), and smoothed by a log of wood, samar. 
In other parts of the district, the system of husbandry is of the 
roughest and most primitive kind. Though they do not use dung for 
fuel the people seldom manure their lands ; fallows arc kept only to 
a small extent, and land is seldom watered. Few of the Dohad Bhils 
have any field tools except one plough and even this many have 
to borrow. They merely run the plough once lightly through the 
surface of the field and immediately afterwards sow the seed. They 
show neither care nor thrift and leave all to nature. In the IT&rakot , 
state many of the Ndikdds sow their grain among wood ashes. Of 
this practice there ore two forms, one locally called tantfo consists of 
burning down a tract of bmshwood and without any tillage sowing 
seed among the ashes; the other called vilra is to cut down 
branches and brushwood and heaping them in one place to set fire to 
them and sow after loosening the surface with a pickaxe. Banti, 
Elcusino coracana, growing during the rains, is almost tho only 
grain raised by Ndikdds. 

Of 151,194 acres the total area of occupied land 40,152 acres or 
26‘66 per cent were in the year 1877-78 fellow or under grass. Of 
the 11 1,042 acres* under cultivation grain crops occupied 94,478 acres 
or 84‘9 percent, 36,629 of them under maize, maMi, Zea, mays; 
20,022 under bdjri, Fenicillaria spicata; 15,052 under rice, d&ngar, 
Oiyza sativa; 9566 under nagli, Elousine corocana; 6771 under 
Icodra, Paspalum sorobiculatum; 2964 under juvwr, Sorghum vul- 
gare j 513 under wheot, glum, Triticum (cstivum; 814 under chenna, 
Panicum miliacoum; 138 under barley, y an, Hordeum hoxastichon 
and 2509 under otW cereals of whitfe details are not available. 
Pulses occupied 27,752 acres or 24’9 per crat, 19,967 of them under 
gram, chana, Cicer arietinum; 2607 under adad, Phaseolus mungo; 

, 1935 under mag, Phaseolus radiatus; 1440 under iuver, Cajauns 
indicus ; 312 under peas, vatdna, Pisum sativum, and 1491 under 
other pulses. Oil seeds occupied 4519 acres or 4'06 per cent, 
3725 of them under g^gelly oilseed, tal, Sesomum indicum ; 40 
under rape seed, snrsav, Brnssica napus ; and 754 under mustard, 
rdi, Sinapis racemosa, and other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 929 
acres, 897 of them under Bombay hemp, ean, Crotalaria jnncea, and 
32 nnder cotton, Itapds, Gossypinm herbacenm. Miscellaneous crops 
occupied 530 acres, I4S of them nnder sngarcane, serdi, Sac- 
charum officinarum ; 34 under tobacco, tamldhu, Nicotiana tabacnm ; 

4 nnder poppy, Mashkas, Papaver sonmiferum; and 349 under 
miscellaneous vegetables and fniits. 

Amolig the district crops Maize, malcdi, Zea mays, the staple food 
of the Panoh ^hdls people holds the first place, with, in 1877-78, 
86,629 acres or 32’98 per cent of the whole tillage area. Maize is 
one of the chief products of the Dohad sub-division forming, in'the 
rich lands that yield twice_ a year, the_ rainy season or early crop 
sown ^ June and reaped ih September in time to make tho gronna^ 
ready. for a cold season crop of wheai^or gram. 


. .1 

1 Of 111,042 acres 17,166 ware twice cropped. 
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Millet, Mjri, Penicillaria epicata, Lolda fclio second place, nritli 
20,022 acres or 18*03 per cent. It is cultivated cUeflj in tte ■western 
tnb-di'visions of Godlira and Kdlol. 

Eice, dangar, Oryza sativa, holds the third place, with 15,052 
acres or 13*55 per cent. It is cultivated in all the sub-divisions. 
Veiy little is_ watered and none hnt sdtM, mlarsal, and other inferior 
and coarse kinds are gro'wn. In embanked fields the seed is so'wn in 
a nursery and the plants put out. In open fields the seed is sown 
broadcast, a lazy careless tillage adopted by low class cnlti'vators. 
Embanked fields yield rice year after year. But no second crop is 
over raised from them. Naglt^ Eleusine coracana, hodroi Paspalum 
scrobicnlatum, and juvat, Sorghum vnlgaro, are gro'wn in the 
western sub-divisions. The ordinary Koli tillage of these grains is 
unskilled and unthrifty. The ground is scraped once with the 
plough and after sowing is left unweeded and uncared for till harvest 
time, and then left -waste generally for two or three years. Before 
the introduction of the revenue survey, fields paid rent only when 
cropped. But now with a lower rate levied every year, some 
change in the system of tillage ■will probably be required. 

"Wheat, gliau, Tritioum asstivum, -with, in 1876-77, 8563 acres is in 
tho eastern division a leading and increasing product. Eive varieties 
are gro'wn, da/Adhhdni white brown very clear and full; h&tlia malm, 
not so full as ddttdl-hdni, with a misture of inferior reddish wheat; 
IcdfhA ddudi, thin hard and not full, a mixture of white brown 
and reddish grain ; vdjia the worst kind, dull bro-wn with very 
small but soft gpain, and gomadia, a low class ddudkhdni, of dull 
white brown -with thin and shrivelled grain. "Wheat is grown in 
stiff black loam and to a Idss extent in medium black, lesar, soil. 
•It is usually sown as a second crop following rice or maize. The 
sowing is in November and December. Before so-wing the land 
is ploughed, and when levelled by the clod crusher, the seed is 
sown at the rate of from forty to eighty pounds the acre in drills 
about one foot apart. Manure is seldom used. Panch Mahals 
wheat is sent to central and western G-njarfit, Baroda, and the 
surrounding native states. 

Sugarcane, serdi, Saccharum offioinarum, is grown in small 
quantities in Godhra and Kdlol. It is neither so rich in juice nor 
of so high a quality as Kaira sugarcane. Quantities of molasses 
were at one time exported. But prices fell and as the former 
Government refused to reduce the rates of assessment the culture 
of sugarcane ceased.^ After the transfer its cultivation again 
spread, favoured by a local custom of allowing the hereditary 
officers, desdis and palcls, 6J per cent of the revenue derived from 
sugarcane. In 1864 on tho ground that it might lead tho ofBcers 
in question to force sugarcane cultivation, this grant-.was stopped,® 
and since then sugarcane has again declined. ■ • 

.The Poppy, UiaMas, Papaver sornniferum, used to a small extent 
I'i'bo grown in Dohad and Jhdlod by Malis, Bbils, and Kanbis. . A 
> _■ » . •. * ' * 

• Major ■ft'aJlace 71, 12Ui September ISSC." SGoWKes. 2728,a9tb Jnly 1SC4. 
a 107—30 
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colli wontlier crop wnntinff good soil nud much Vnlcr, it itob cliiefly 
grown nlong tlio banks o£ strearaa many of which used to ho>gay 
with bolls of its white or white and red flowers. In growing fho 
poppy a field of black soil, from which during the rainy season 
maize or lioinp had been reaped, svns gctiomlly chosen. Soon after 
divdli, Novcinbcr-Dccember, tlio land nras four or five times 
ploughed, dirided into squares, manured, and sown with poppyseed, 
Icliashhas, After sowing, tlio field was for three months watered 
onco II fortnight. Tlio plant was then fiiU grown, watering was 
stopped, and after n fortnight tho outer skin of the flower cop«ulo 
was slit and next morning the juice that had oozed out was scraped 
with n knife into n brass pot. Tho slitting and jnicc-gnthcring, a 
slow nnd hard tusk, were thrico repented. After gathering it, /Ho 
juice was mixed with oil nt tho rate of n quarter of a pound of 
oil to one pound of juice. In this state it wns kept by the grower 
till it hardened nnd was then sold in tho market, llio buyers, 
rolling it into balls, sold tome of it locally nnd sent the rest to Ilaroda 
nnd Bombay. Tho poppy was never n favourite crop. The law 
(Act 1. of 1878) forbidding its growth has caused little hardship. . 

Of Pulses, Gram, citana, Ciccr nrietinnm, a favourite second or 
cold weather crop in tho well watered Dohad valleys, is exported 
in cousidcmble quantities. 

Of Oil Seeds, (al, Scsnmnm indienm, is largely grown, the area 
10,014 acres in 1876-77 being greater than in Knini. Imrgo 
quantities of oil are oxtrocted and o.vportcd to iMalwn nnd to conlral 
nnd western Gnjnrlit. Oil pressed from <Mi or •mnhnih seed is sent 
in considcmble qnimtilics to Knpadvnnj nnd tliero nsed in tho 
manufacture of soap. 

Bombay Ilemp, fan, Crotnlnria jiincca, with in 1877-78 an 
area of 897 acres, is by all classes of hushandiucn grown both in 
black and light, but chiefly in black soil. It is n rainy soa'on, 
crop sown on the first fall of rain. At tho end of three 
months tho seed ripens nnd tho heads are cut oil. Then the plants 
are cut, tied in bundles, nnd. for n week or so left to rot in soino 
pond or river. Wien they are taken ont tho fibres are separated 
and made into coils. Somo of it is used locally, either woven by 
VanjCiTiis into pack saddles or by cultivators made into ropes. Most 
of tho rest goes to Bombay. 

Besides cbillic.s, onions, nnd other garden produce iniscd in river- 
bank fields, Potatoes, latdla. Lave of late years been very successfully 
grown. 

Xolis, Bhils, nnd Maikdtis form tho bulk of tho ngrienltnral 
population. Of the higher classes of cultivators the fowKnnbis are 
skilful and thrifty, and in most parts of tho district tlioro are local, 
ialahdtt, Kolis, Mdlis, and Rajputs below Ennbis in knowledge- but 
still a valuable peasantry. In Dohad are Pateliyds, Liihntids, nnd 
Bfivnls, all superior to tho lazy nnd unthrifty mehvds Koli and Bhi,l^jj 
Somo Ynnjdrds and Mnsalmdns of the Ghdnchi class, thrown out of ^ 
their former occupation of carrying barn' taken to tillage. As yet they 
have mot with little snccess. 
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Tlio crops occasionally suffer from mildew and insects. In 1845 
most of tlio mnizo was eaten by locusts. Except a few vUlnges on 
tlio Mabi tlio district is free from damage by floods. But tlio min- 
fall is uncertain and during tbe last twenty years tbo failure of crops 
from want of rain has on six occasions caused scarcity and distreos. 
In 1853 no rain fell after July and all the chief crops failed. In 
1856 tlio western sub-divisions suffered seriously from tho eomploto 
failure of the latter rain. In 1857 the rains were voiy late of 
beginning, causing loss of crops in tho eastern division. In 1861 
and again in 1864< the rainfall was irregular and scanty. Finally 
in 1877 there were only 19‘10 inches, less than half of tho average 
rain supply. The crops failed and sickness and want were so wide- 
spread that towards the close of the season (April- Juno) special 
relief measures were found necessary. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CAPITAL. 

AccoBDiKa to the 1872 censns returns there were in that 
besides well-to-do cnltivators and professional men^ 1697 persons in 
positions implying the possession of capital. Of these 423 were 
bankers^ money changers, and shopkeepers, and 1274 were merchants 
and traders. Under the 1869-70 income-tax retnms 450 persons 
paid on yearly incomes of from £50 to £100 (Bs. 500 - Rs. 1000) ; and 
in 1872-73, 101 persons paid on incomes of from £100 to £200 
'(Bs. 1 000 - Bs. 2000) and fifteen on incomes of from £200 to £1000 
(Bs. 2000 - Bs. 10,000). Unlike other Gnjardt districts the Panoh 
hlahdls are so poor and backward that there is little- capital and few 
savings pressing for investment. Only by Govemment servants 
are Government securities bought or mone^r laid np in savings 
banks. Except the holding of a poor debtor with no other property, 
land is seldom bought, the yearly return being only from 2^ to 8 
per cent instead of the 20 or 30 per cent the money might yield if 
lent at interest. 

The local money-lenders are Yfinids, Brdhmans, and Bohords. Seven 
or eight of them are men of wealth, bankers who give bills, hundU, 
on Baroda, Bombay, Indor, and Batldm. Of village money-lenders 
Vanias are the chief, though well-to-do Kanbis also lend money and 
advance grain, A few of these Kanbis who are rich are thought more 
liberal creditors than the Ydnids. Of the whole body of money- 
lenders about ten per cent are supposed to deal with townspeople 
only ; about sixty per cent with Kolis, Bhils, and the poorer class of 
cultivators, and about thirfy per cent both -with the poor and the 

well-to-do. 

1 

Bankers, pdra7<As, keep the folio-wing account books, the cash book, 
rqjmel ; the ledger, ihdtavahi ; the monthly account book, dvaro, and 
the interest book, yydj vahi. Those who deal with Kolis and low class 
borrowers keep 'an account current book, thdmkhdta. Those who are 
shopkeepers as well as money-lenders keep in addition to the first 
four books an' account purrent book, tlidmklidta. In this are entered 
the amonhts advanced, 'the' sums recovered and the articles sold some- 
times -with, sometimesyithonttheir value. The register book, Tiondh, 
generally kept by petty grain^^ spice, and cloth dealers is in memo- 
randum form. As a rule it has'nnly the debit, tidhdr, side, receipt 
being 'entered below the articles sold or the sums advanced. Debts 
are'pcud in grain or cattle, seldom innldiney. Creditors almost never 
write off claims aslbad debts. Howb-^er faint the chance of payment 
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W every tliird year in 

TviU 4 able to pay. 

Wnwf advanced either for seed or food depends on^e 

for n ?°r!un“’ &°es beyond 480 pounds, one ma7ii, 

sk ™ol? The gi^ain is after 

nf repaid in kind sometimes a quarter, but generally half 

as much again us the onginal amount advimced. ^ 

Strict so poor and so entirely agricultural the borrowers are 
low W? ” XT®*, belonging to the unsettled classes, 

nl™ 1 ^ ““St careless and ill 

informed, they seldom know how the debt began, when and what 
they have paid, or how muchisstill due. Most of the poorer class of 
cultivators are lUmost entirely dependent on the money-lender. The 
prater part of their crops when ripe goes to pay oS their debts. 
Left TOth too small a store of grain to last them throughout the 
year they are from time to time forced to borrow. As a rule 
borrowers deal with only one money-lender. When they borrow 
from more than one the cteditor who has advanced money to pay 
their rent, or has advanced grain for seed or food has the preference 
and IS considered to have the right to attach the crop. When a civil 
action IS brought against a KoU or a man of the other poorer classes 
he generally admits the claim. The debtor’s property is seldom sold 
except when he is thought to be bkely to dispose of it privately. 
When, in consequence of a civil court decree, immovable property 
IS sold It IS generaUy b^gbt by the creditor at a nominal price. 
Umough still so poor and backward these tribes have made some 
advance nndor BritiBli m^agemont-, seldom liavuig recourse to the 
robbery and murder so conimon under the former Government. 

In the case of Bhils the civil courts do not enforce a higher rate of 
interest than six per cent. Practically this limit has little effect, the 
actnal rates being indefimtely increased by a system of preminms. 
Kdikdds and other unsettled tribes have no credit beyond an 
advance on the security of their crops. Interest is charged by the 
lauar isanib at rates c-OTTOspoadiiig to yearly nates of from nine to 
twelve per cent to an arrisun with good credit; twelve percent to a 
cultivator in middling circumstances, and from twelve to fifteen per 
cent to a poor cultivator. On a debt unpaid at the end of the 
year compound interest at the rate of tweniy-five per cent on capital 
and interest is charged. In opening accounts with petty traders and 
artisans the banker makes besides interest two or tkree per cent 
profit as preminm. 

At the time of their tranisfor, the Panch Mahdls had a local curi. 
rency both of silver and copper coins made in the Dohad mint. Besides 
the regular mint-profits it was then the practice to fariu the right of 
caUing in and changing the copper currency twice a year. Except 
putting a fresh murk to it nothing was done to the coin. But wm 

faAH /slsovtrvnil cf.nm'niTKT a w^awttr*'voirraTlTm nf about 
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and tliej’r coinngo wns atopped. The Dolmd mpeo coapcd to be kgs! 
toiulcr in ISbSniid Eoon otter di-snppcnrcd. TlioSarodnibahiitKdi.m^/ie 
avns llioii tbo only coin in nso mill only by degrees was thoBniisi 
rupco raised to 1)0 the standard. In. 18G1 nil contracts for Epiritsaiil 
drugs, and in tlio year following tlio Inud revenue, were dcclarej ' 
payable in Imperial rapecs with the provision that for three years tb ' 
Jlnrodn coin would be taken nt tbo assay rate of osclmngc.^ Still the ' 
use of the British coin is almost entirely confined to the pymeat «( 
Impcriol duo.s, tbo Barodn rupee being the ordinary incdiDtn in prirato 
doaling-s. Tbo intrinsic and legal vnliio of tbo Baroda mpeo is aboat 
fourteen percent below that of tbo Imperial coin. But from itswoin 
nnd injured Btnto its trade vnlno is from oigbteon to twenty-two per 
cent loss than tlio Imperial nipco. Its value varies considerably ri 
difToront times of the year. It is nnnsually doprca=cd when ImpiTOl 
rupees nro in demand for tho payment of rents nnd abnormally hieh 
nt the harvest time, Mdh {Pcbru.aiy-) and Vahlidhh (May). Counterfeit 
Baroda coins nro common and at Ibo time of exchange each is 
carefully tested by a Vdnia ossaycr, pcirakh. 

Except in the case of Eorvico holdings tho practice of mortgaging 
land is not common. According to tbo registration returns mortgages 
in excess of £10 (Us. 100) Lave risen from 93 of the vnlno of £3479 
(Rs. 8 4.790) in 1809-70, to 151 of tho value of £6074 (Rs. 00,740) in 
1876-77, 

Carpenters and bricklayers nro found in towns nnd Inigo villages. 
Not always employed, their daily wages are high, mrying from la. to 
l«,3d. (8-10 aniiaa) nnd ns nclnssthoynrowcll-fo-do, Thewngesof 
ordinary day labonrors nro(1878) for nmnn from SJd. to SJd. (24- 
Siannaf)} forawomnnfrom 2fd.to 3d, (li -2 annas), nnd for a boy 
or girl from Id. to l^d. (5-1 nmm). Twenty-fivo years ago tho 
daily wage of unskilled labour was for a man 3Jd. (24 annas ) ; for 
a woman 3d. (2 annas), nnd for n boy or girl 2d. (IJ annas). 
Except by cultivators who pay either wholly or partly in kind those 
wages are paid daily in cash. Tho labouring classes are MiSrvfidls, 
Eons, and Bhils, Musalnrins also of the Ghdnclii cln.ss,‘ carriers by 
trade, in tbo rainy montbs when traffic is nt a standstill, go in bands 
to tbo fields to work. TLcso Ghnnebis nro not properly labourers 
being n superior class, many of thorn well-to-do and almost all with 
good personal credit. Except for field work the only regular day 
labourers nro Mdrvfidis, a frugal nnd hardworking sot of men. 
In tho fair season largo public works attract Dheds and other 
Inbourors from central Gnjnrfit. Bhils nnd Kolis work in tbo fields 
'but they disliko and nro nnsnitod to steady herd labour and are seldom 
cmploycdinroadmakingor Other largeundortakings. The actual work 
of cultivation does not give rise to any great demand for labonr. Tho 
few rich cultivators employ workmen during the whole lains. But as a 
' rule except at harvest .time there is no general demand. Tho greater 
< part of tho work done by Bhils, Nnikdds, and other unsettled tribes is 
forest' work; in the cold'-seasob,- grass and firewood-entting and ip,; 
the hot months, timber-felling and mafiiida-gathering. Among tho '' 


1 Qor. Pcs. 1163, llth ^pril 1S62, 
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lalouriiig classes •vromen 3o as mocli work as men. The greater part 
of the unskilled labour in public works is generally done by women. 
Dniing the last ten. years the demand for and the wages of unskilled 
labour have considerably declined, and though at the same time the 
price of food and clothes baa fallen, the state of the labouring classes 
is probably on the whole not so good as it was during the prosperous 
years of the American war. fflhe Ghfinohto,Mfirvfidis, and Dheds are 
a thrifty and frugal people, saving money when they find good 
employment. But the Bhile and Nfikdfis lay by nothmg, spending 
as they make in liquor and other personal indulgence. Mortgage of 
labour is unknown in the Fanch Mahdls. In some Musalmfin houses 
in Godhra and Dohad the descendants of honsehold slaves still hold a 
position of dependence, choosing though in no way forced to do so to 
work for tho family who formerly owned them. 

Field moduce prices are availahleotdy for the sixteen years en^ng 
1873. Baring these years rice has varied from ten pounds for Ss. 
(Re. 1) inl865 to thirty in 1873 and averagednineteen pounds ; wheat 
has varied from eleven pounds in 1865 to twenty-eight in 1876 and 
averaged eighteen pounds ; millet, lojn, has varied from sixteen 
pounds in 1864 tofifty-four in 1 876 and averapd thirty pounds ; gram 
MS varied from sixteen pounds in 1865 to fifty-eight pounds in 1876 
and averaged thiriy-one pounds ; pulse, ddl, has varied from nine 
pounds in 1865 to thirty-eight pounds in 1876 and averaged eighteen 
pounds ; and maise has varied from twen^-one pounds in 1866 to fifty- 
nine in 1876 and averaged thiriy-nine. This periodhegan with a roost 
marked rise. In 1864 andl 805 prices stood veiy high; then during the 
next seven years (1866*1872) came a constant though moderate fall, 
foltowedbyfour years (1873-1876) of cheap hut steady rales, ending by 
a moderate rise in 1877 and by extremely high prices in 1878. The 
following statement shows for the chief grains the price in pounds 
for two shillings during the sixteen yeara_ending 1878 : 


Panch Jfahdh Produce PrlceSj iSB3’1878. 
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The details of weights and measures given at page 66 of the Kaira 

Statistical Account apply to the Panoh Mahfils. _ ' 


1 The fijmre. for the ten yews endins IStS, tahea from the Godina sarv^ 
ropor^refe^that sab-diriaioa only ; tbosoior tho ^ 
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CHAPTEE Vi; 

TRADE.! 

Dttenro tlie last twelve years (186?-l878]) by tbe help of che-ip 
stone metal, and liberal public works grants, aided by local funds, tolls, 
special funds, and duties, much has been done towards supplying the 
main lines of traffic with well made roads. The most iiMortant trade 
route lies east and west, connecting Giyardt with Cfentral India 
and Bajputana. This line formerly ended westwards in Barodn, 
but since the opening in 1874 of the branch raiiway to Pali, traffic 
has been turned to that station. Beginning at Pdli, bridged 
but so far only partially metalled, the road runs ^ast sixteen 
miles to Qodhra; from Qodhra, metalled and except the Fdnam river 
bridged throughout, with an eight mile branch to the townrfBfiriya, 
it runs east to Dohad forty-four miles, twenty-'one of them in Banya 
territory. Besides this main line there is in the western division n 
hanked and bridged but unmetalled road from Godhra sonth*wost 
twenty-one miles through KdJol to Khdkharia on the Baroda boundary. 
In the south a branch twenty-five miles long begins near Kdlol and 
runs by Hdlol to Jdmbughoda. This is a fair weather track and 
there are similar lines from Godhra fourteen miles north by Seliera to 
the Lundvdda boundary. There is also from Kantdi a braricb fifteen 
miles north-east to join the Godhra and Lundvdda road, used chiefly 
by traffic between PdU and Lundvdda and Suntb. Another cleared 
track runs north thirty miles, twenty of them in British territory 
from Sdlia, twelve miles from Godhra, on the Godhra and Dohad road 
to Sunth. An unimproved track runs from Qodhra north-east to 
Limdi and Jhdlod. This formerly carried a large traffic, but since 
the Godhra and Dohad road has been finished it has almost ceased 
to be used. In tbe eastern division a bridged and metalled road is 
under, construction from Jhfilod by Limdi to the Bfiriya boundary 
fourteen miles, and this is being continued cloven miles further 
in Bdriya to join the Godhra and Dohad road east of the Harjip river. 
The distance from Qodhra to Jhdlod along this route is fifty miles. 
A partially improved track eiIso runs south from Limdi to Dohad 
•fourteen miles, the total from Jhdlod to Dohad being twenty miles. 
'These, stretching over a total distance of 170 miles, are the only 
made or partially made roads' and they include all the chief traffic 
routes. Other less' important lines are provided with rough cart 
trjicks. . ~ ' 

Tlie chief bridge 'ijr'.abtoss the Karad river near Kdlol on th^^ 
‘Godhra and Khdkharia road.- It has three seventy-six feet openings’ 

• ^ > I I * y > > < » 

X Tbo trade section is contrilmted by liiUci £sciuiro» ISzecatirc Engineer 

'^a&ch'JMnhdls/ ' , ^ ' ’S' ' ' ' 
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spanned by wrought iron girders carried on stone masonry piers. 
On the Godhra and Dohad road over the G-hoddkhal river near Bohad 
is a bridge with three fifty feet arches, and there are many other small 
bridges. The Panani river on the Godhra and Dohad road eleven 
miles east of Godhra is crossed by a low level or Irish bridge of 
concrete. ° 


There are no buildings for the accommodation of district officers. 
Of rest-houses, dharmhdlds, suited for native travellers there are 
in all twenty-three. Of these ten are situated in the Godhra 
sub-division, seven in Kdlol, and six in Dohad. Of those in Godhra 
seven are at the town of Godhra j one at the village of Sehera on the 
high road from Godhra to Lundvada; one at Tua on the high road 
from Godhra to Pdli ; and one at B^rvdda on the high road from 
Godhra to Dohad, Of the Kdlol rest-houses, one is at Kdlel, three at 
Halol, one within the town and two on the road from Kfilol to 
Jambughoda, and one at each of the three villages of Cbampdner, 
Maldv and Eanjri. Of the Dohad rest-houses, three are at Dohad, one 
outside the town near the lake, and two on the high road from 
Godhra to Dohad, two are at Jhalod, and one at Garhant. Besides 
these the district is provided with a traveller’s bungalow at Kdlol on 
6hr ro»f iStrar GUAbra: Ai Skrauh. JTAnr ihstf ar & cirfy baiidiag 
suited for European travellers. 


There are no permanent ferries in the Panoh Mahals. During the 
rainy season a boat plies between Qotra and P&li on the Hahi. It 
is maintained from the Panch Mahals and Eaira local funds, the 
proceeds being divided equally between the two districts. The total 
yield of this temporary ferry amounted in 1878-76 to £24 (Rs. 240). 

For postal purposes the Panch Mahdls form part of the Gujarfit 
postal division. They contain six post offices at Godhra, Kdlol, H&lol, 
Jdmbughoda, Dohad, and Jhdlod. These oEBces are supervised by 
the inspector of post offices in the Gujarat division, helped by the 
sub-injector of the Kaira district. Except Jambughofia with a 
clerk on £6 (Bs. 60) a year the officials in charge of thes^ offices are 
styled deputy postmasters with yearly salaries varying from £24 to 
£48 (Es. 240-Bs. 480) and averaging £86 (Es. SCO). Payments in 
connection with these offices are made from the disbursing post office 
at Baroda. There are six postmen on £S 12a. (Es. 96) and five rural 
messengers on £12 (Es. 120) a year. 

The district has no Government telegraph office. 


At the time of the transfer of the district (1855) there were two 
branches of trade, one local, the other a through traffic between the 
coast and Gujardt in the west and Mdlwa and Central lut^ia in tho 
east. The trading season lasted from October to, June. Almost the 
whole traffic in both its branches was in the ^hnnds “ d 

carriers, wagoners belonging to the class of Tho 

'back bullock owners, most of <M>vh ’’dth its 

bullock owners went in great troops’ divided ™ siyords nnd 

leader, nAik. The wagoners, most of ns ddvnnM 

shields, lonning large caravanfe j*ned pu 

s 167-31 
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and rear guards. At night they drew their wagons into a circle, the 
cattle in the middle, each oz connected with its yokefellow and the 
wagon by an iron chain fastened to the cart wheel.^ Each wagon 
carried about tons and was drawn by three or four pairs of 
bullocks. They charged a ton mileage rate of from 9d. to Is, (6 >8 
an7ias). Of the through trade, the imports from Gujardt were 
tobacco, salt, cocoanuts, and spices ; and from Malwa, opium, wheat, ted 
dye, and Malwa cloth. Of the local trade the imports from Gujarat 
were, besides those sent to Mdlwa, hardware and piecegoods; the exports 
were honey, molasses, timber, nta/tuda berries, and gums from Godhra, 
Edlol, and the neighbouring states, chiefly westwards to Gujarat; and 
gram, oil, and maize from Dobad, chiefly eastwards to Milwa and 
Mewar. Both the through and the local traflSc to Malwa were larger 
than the trade west to Gujardt.^ At the time of transfer the district 
trade was stifled by the disordered state of the coimtiy, the want of 
Toads,and tberepeatedlevies of transit dues. Under British management 
order has been established, a bridged and metalled road runs 
through the whole breadth of the district, and transit dues have been 
simplified and to a great extent abolished. The result has been a 
marked increase of exports west to Gujarat. At the same time the 
opening from Khandva of a line of railway into the heart of Central 
India has greatly interfered with the former through trade from the 
sea coast and Gnjardt to Mdlwa and Central India. 

The history of the Panch Mahals trade from the date of transfer 
up to 1867 is one of rapid development. Before the beginning of 
British management there were many routes from Gujardt and the 
Gulf of Cambay to south Rajputdna and Central India. Of these 
one from Broach and Baroda went through Chhota Udepur and All 
Bdjpur ; a second from Cambay touched Nodidd, Eapadvanj, and 
Lunavdda, while others from Baroda, A'nand, and Nadidd passed 
through the Panch Mahals andBariya. Eormerly the Punch Mahdls 
lines had a had name. The roads were rough, transit dues were 
heavy, and the country was lawless and disorderly. Under British 
management, with the establishment of order and the reduction of 
transit dues, the Panch Mahdls route grew so popular that in spite 
of reductions in rates, transit and toll revennes rose from £.*1632 
(Rs. 36,320] in 1858 to £7819 (Rs. 78,190) in 1861. During these 
years the trade increase was greatly fostered by a great and general 
rise in prices, encouraging production and enlarging the area from 
which supplies could with profit be forwarded. 

Up to 1867 no trade details are available. The following table, 
from fignres gathered in Bdriya, shows for the ten years ending 
1875-76, the approximate traffic between Gnjardb and the ponntry 
east and north-east of Bdriya,' including the Oohad snh-division of 
the Panch Mahdls and the Mdlwa and Mowdr territory beyond. . 


_1 Butop Hetcr’a Komtivo (1825) H, 109, _ ® Col. Buckle, 469, 17tU July 1802. ^ 
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PanA llahih Through Trafie, 1867-1376. 
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5050 
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4059 
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41,003 

Grand Total ... 

11,836 

9330 

5S93 

5184 

8729 

785S 

6514 

4413 

4352 

mi 

T0,t64 


This statement shows in regard to the trade from Gnjarat to 
Mdlwa that, daring the ten years, Kaira tobacco supplied sixty and 
Khdrdghochi salt twenty per cent of the whole trade. The great 
fall in the export of tobacco from 4000 tons in 1866-67 to 1800 tons 
in 1873-74 can at least partly be traced to the transfer of trade to 
the railway by Bombay and Khandva. This route though more 
than fire times as long has besides cheap railway charges the 
advantage of freedom from transit dues. In 1875 by the abolition 
of the Fanch Mahals transit dues trade taxation was much reduced. 
This and road improvements for a time drew back to the Fanch 
Mahals route a larger amount of tobacco. But in the native states 
transit dues are still heavy,* and as the railway has been continued 
from Khandva to Indor and Ujain the Fanch Mahdls route is not 
likely to regain its position. 

Salt though under the same conditions as tobacco shows less 
decline. The marked increase in 1875 is partly due to the fact that 
np to 1 874 most of the salt was carried by pack bullocks and as the 
routes followed were often changed to avoid duties the retnms are 
less complete than those for cart traffia The minor items of export 
from Gujarat depend greatly on the season. They are chiefly for local 
nse round the Dohad sub-division ofibe Fanch Mahals and include 
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1 On one o£ the main Panch Mahils trade lines, within native limits, the tonnage 
charges amount to about 2(2. (IJ annas) o mile. 
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vriy lUtlo tlirongli fmde. On llio wliolo it may bo K»id of the 
tlirougli trade from Giijanlt to JIdhva that tlio Panch Alnhiila rente, 
Uiongli oince 1 8C7 much improved, has had to meet iievcrc!com{)ctition, 
and owing to tlio cheap railway cariiago avnilablo on tho other 
lines pomo of the trade has ncccstarily been lo'-t, while heavy transit 
duties have prevented the opening of other outside markets to make 
up for tho loss. Hut for tho road and other improvements it is 
probable that iubtead of being reduced tho llirongh trade to 
would liavo entirely ceased. 

As regards tho trade from Miilwa toGnjnrtit tho quantity received 
is small. Tlio valuo was formerly largo ns it included a considomblo 
supply of opinm for consumnlinn in Bnrodn and the Ilcwa Ktintha 
states and for illicit trade in llritish territory. This opium traflic 
has now* boon closed and tbe total vnhio of the trade from Malwa 
much reduced. The bnik of tho Miilwa exports are food grains, 
svheat, gram, maize, and rice. These grain items amounting to as 
much ns 70 per cent of the whole arc, with the exception of a little 
Mtilwn wheat, the produce of tho eastern division of tho Panch 
hlnhdls and of tho country ronnd. Dohnd has for many years been 
looked on as a granary and much of its sutqduR store always finds 
its way to Sliilwa, Mewur and Gujardt. Originally tho eastern 
markets had tho preference ns the transport charges including duties 
wore lighter. But tho branch lino to Puli, tho new Panch ifahfils 
roads, and lowered transit dues have helped to draw Dolmd grain 
west. At pre-sent it supplies either Sldlwa, Mowdr, or Gujnrfit 
according to price nnd demand. A bad season and high prices in 
either direction is suflioiont to tnm to it tho bulk of tho export. 
Under ordinary conditions Gujardt is now preferred, for besides 
improved coramnnications tho Afdlwa market is now to some extent 
supplied by tho now Indor railway. Tho table shows a most 
marked variation in tho grain export to Gujardt. There were 5000 
tons in 18GG>G7, 4000 tons each in 1870>71 and 1871-72, and in 
18G9-70 nnd again in 1874-75 less than 500 tons. 

On the whole tho returns seem to show thot in spite of improvements, 
BO long ns heavy transit duos are lowed in tho states ronnd 
tho Pouch Mnhdls, tho trade from Gujardt to iMdIwa is not likely to 
increase. On tho other hand though tho two last years have been 
nnfnvonrablo, Uobad is almost certain to yield larger exports of 
grain. 

Tho above table includes only the through traffic between Gujardt 
nnd tbo country cast of Bdrija. Tho following table thongh for a 
sbortcr period is more complete including tbe two chief lines along 
which tho bulk of tlio Paacb Mnhdls traffic, both local and through, 
passes. Tho chief exports to Gnjardt are grain, mahuda berries 
timber, and oil seeds ; tho chief imports from Gnjardt ore tobacco' 
salt, cocoannts, hardware, and piece goods. ' 
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Patich MahdUBoai Trafie, 1874-1178. 
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In spite of stagnation and even decline in some items of the 
through traffic the trade as a whole shows a marked advance from 
18,852 tons in 1878-74 to 21,863 in 1874-75, 26,486 in 1875-76, 
84,427 in 1876-77, and 45,694 in 1877-78. 

There can be no doubt that the new Fali railway branch, the 
opening of the PanchMahdls roads, and the removal of transit duties 
have had a powerful influence for good on the commercial prosperity 
of the district both in developing old branches of trade and in starting 
new ones. The effect is chiefly felt in the Fanch Mahals itself 
and in those districts round where the benefits are not neutralized 
by excessive transit taxation.. 


In spite of the large total increase the returns show a marked 
decline in traffic along the Godhra and Baroda road. Fifteen years 
ago it was proposed to provide a good road for the Fanch Mahdls 
trade towards Baroda. Bnt much of the distance is in native 
territoiy andas there were many difficulties the F41i line was adopted 
in its stead. The result has been not only a transfer of traffic from 
one route to the other bnt a large additional trade, the Fdli road 
alone carrying much more than the whole nnited former trade. 

Timber is the chief article of export, the quantity varying daring 

the last five years from 5472 
PanO. MaMU ExporU, TittAtr, iSTS-tSTT. t^ns in 1878 to 11,786 tons in 

1876. Most of this timber is 
the produce of the Bdriya, 
Sanj^, and other forests sur- 
rounding the Fanch Mahals ; 
the rest comes from the Fanch 
Mahdls forests. The trade 
centres in Godhra' where, with 
a certain nnmber of Hindu 
and other timber merchants, 
the chief dealers are Musalmans of the sect of Shia Bohoras. There 
is little teak of any size. The produce is mainly small teak rafters 
and poles, beams of other, forest trees and bamboos. At Godhra the 
dealers buy timber from Bhils and Kolis, who bring it to market. 
But the sellers to secure higher prices often prefer to carry their 
timber to Fdli and even to Ddkor and Nadidd. Most timber is 


Xeab. 

OodlmiBnd 

7«i. 

GodhRi ftod 
Baroda. 

Total. 


Tons, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1873-74 ... 

3550 

1913 

5472 

1874-75 ... 

5310 

1702 

7012 

1875.70 ... 

7387 

1701 

9088 

1876-77 ... 

9570 

2157 

11,736 

1877-78 ... 

9877 

68 

9945 


1 The folloiring Bbom tho area and (1872) population of the districts of which 
Godhia is the natural centre ; 
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brought to Godhra by Kolia. But of late years Ghfinchis and other 
Musalmdns have begun to compete in this branch of the carrying 
trade.^ The Government Forest Department sells chiefly to dealers 
and disposes of much of its supply wholesale in the forests. Of late 
years the timber trade has been rapidly increasing, the Pali railway 
and new roads opening out moro distant areas of supply. The 
falling off in the last year is only apparent It is because firewood has 
been taken as a separate item. In reality there is a large increase. 

There is a considerable Gram*- trade from all parts of the Panch 
Fanch Mahdh Exports, Grain, 187S~W7. Mahals and from the neigh- 
bouring states. But the sup- 
plies chiefly come from the 
Dohad sub-division. Gram, by 
far the heaviest item, goes to 
Bombay and Gnjardt ; maize is 
not usually exported in any 
quantities though in 1870-71 
owing to failure of crops in 
the west, the export rose to 


Vbae. 

Godhra and 
F&li. 

Godhra and 
Baroda. 

TotaL 


Tons. 

Tona, 

Tona. 

1873-74 ... 

146 

2950 

3096 

1874-75 ..- 

909 

3172 

4081 

1875-76 ... 

2859 

2202 

5061 

1876-77 ... 

5679 

1423 

7102 

1877-78 ... 

6930 

1309 

8239 


2429 tons. Grain exports vary much accordii^ to the harvests as 
well as to the relative prices and demand from Mdlwa, Mewar and 
Gujardt. Wheat and rice are exported from Dohad and rice from 
Kdlol. Under ordinary conditions the grain trade is growing and 
likely to grow. 

Almost all of the dried flower and fruit of the vialmda, Bassia 
. „ latifolia, the produce of Godhra 

f aacR irahdl. Exports, mhuda, 1873.1877. Surrounding native 

’ ' territory, goes west to Gujardt. 

The crop ripens in April, 
Gathered chiefly by Bhils and 
Kolis it is made over to Ydnids 
and other men of capital who 
either dispose of it to Pdrsi 
contractors or export it at their 
own risk. Most of it finds its 
way to Surat and Bombay. 
Zfakuda is one of the articles most affected by the opening of the 
Pali railway. Before 1873 the trade set to Baroda and A'nand, 
passing either by rail or by road to Broach and from Broach by sea 
to Bombay. Now the trade centres in Pali. The export has risen 
from 947 tons in 1873 to 9249 in 1877. The large increase in the 
last two years was owing to favourable seasons, to the new roads 
and railways, and to the additional area tapped. The amount of 
mahuda available for export, depending on the grain as well as the 
nahuda crop, varies greatly from year to year. Of the amount all, 
except three tons in 1873 and 149 in 1876, went westwards to Pali 
■yind Baroda, 


Yeae. 

Godhra and 
P411. 

Godhra and 
Baroda. 

Total. 


Tons, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1873-74 ..- 

616 

431 

947 

1874-75 ... 

1231 

383 

1614 

1875-76 ... 

1085 

390 

1475 

1876-77 ... 

6760 

147 

6907 

1877-78 ... 

9175 

74 

9249 
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1 This is a trade of long ^andin^' •wheat and harley were (1686) bronght from 
M&lwa to Gujai^t. Gladwin’s AiO'i’&kbad, JD- 
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Firemod, 


Oibeetb. 


Imports. 

'Tohaeai, 


Balt. 


Cartage. 


Paneh Mahdii Exports, lirtuood, ISII. 


Firewood is to a great extent a new export. Before the opening 

of the Pali railway very little 
crossed the Mahi. This trade, 
almost confined to the Godhra 
and Efilol sub-divisions; 
employs Eolis, Musalmdns, 
Ghanchis, and others. It is 
rapidly developing, the chief 
buyers being the mills at 
Ahmedabad and in other parts of Qnjai^t. The forest and rvaste 
tracts yield a large annual growth of firewood now for the first time 
made use of, and if the i^way is taken on to Godhra a stUl large 
area will be thrown open. 


rKSR. 
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PAIL 

Patoda. 


Tods. 

Tons. 

Tana 

1877-78 ... 

4720 

S32 

mi 


FcmBi JUahtlls Eogtarls, Oilseeds, ISIS-IST/, 


Izm. 

Qodhn nod 
FdlL 

Oodhn find 
Baroda. 

Total 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1873-74 ... 

398 

288 

C84 

1874.76 ... 

1198 

385 • 

1683 

1875-76 ... 

796 

432 

1228 

1876.77 ... 

266 

291 

' 657 

1877-78 ... 

1266 

244 

1509 


Of oilseeds sesamum, tal, is 
mostly grown in Dohad and 
Jhalod, and castor oil in 
Godhra and Ealol. They are 
all sent to Gujarat. So far 
the quantities have varied 
accoromg to the character of 
the seasons. Bnt a gradual 
increase in' the export of oil- 
seeds may be looked for. 


PanA MahdU Imparts, Talaeeo, 1S7S-J877. 



Qiodhraand 

FAIl. 

Qodhra and 

Onrodo. 

Tout. 

1873-74 ... 

Tons. 

1973 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1973 

1674.75 ... 

1876 

■r— 

1870 

1876-76 ... 

2261 

TTt 

2261 

1876-77 ... 

1942 

— 

1942 

1877-78 ... 

2669 

9 

2668 


Of imports tobacco is the 
chief. The marginal figures 
show the changes in the 
trade during the lest five 
years. There is little to add 
to what has already been said 
underthehead 'through trade.’ 


Like tobacco, salt has been treated under the head ' through trade.’ 

Besides what goes to Malwa 


Patich UdhiU Imports, Salt, ISTI. 


yrui. . 

Qodbn end 

Godbrft and 

Totil. 

Fill. 

BftTOdfi. 


Tona 

Toni. 

Toni, 

1877-78 ... 

3741 

23 

3766 


there is a large local demand 
in and near the Panoh Mahfils. 
But from the former abuses 
connected with the carrving 
of salt on pack bullocks no 
accurate returns are available. 
The figures for 1877-78 are 


fairly cprreok.'’'^ At present the import of salt is increasing. 


Fiftem to twenty years ago mile cartage rates varied from 7\d. 
to Is. (5-8 annaf) a.ton.- Now the rates are much less. Cartage 
rates are usually quotpd in the local markets at so much the 40' lbs. 
man, for the journey, inoludiifg -as a rule transit duties and tolls’- 
Bstween Pdli and Dohad d distance of sixty-two miles the pres^ 

mileage oharge is about 3d, (2 . a«7i<n;) a ton, of which nearly M 
(6 pies) is for tolls and duties. ..FrmDohad-to Eatlfim, ■ about 74 
•miles, the mile rate for tobacco an^’lalt variea from 7id.'to lOAd 
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(5-7 annas) tibe ton an3 of tois from 2}<?. to 3'?. (14-2 nrina*) fs for 
tolls and duties. E.\clndjng duties and tolls a mile rate ratying 
according to season and demand from 2}/7. to 4Jf7. (14-3 aftms) a ton 
gives the present range of Pnncli MnMls cart hire. In old days tho 
carrying tTad.e vras almost monopolized by itnsalmans of tbo Gbancbi 
class and on account of bad roads and rvant of protection was avoided 
by others. Now as the roads are safe and good, competition among 
all classes who have carts 'and bollocks is most eager and many 
persons come from great distances to carry on the Qodhta and Pdli 
road. 

Tlio Only industry of special interest is in Eohad tho malcing of 
Lie bracelets.’ The lac is produced in small quantities in Dohad and 
largely in tho forests of tho neiglibouring states of Ali Ruipnr, 
Udepnr, and Dorgad Bdriya. Tho chief lac-yielding trees are tlio 
pipla, i’icuB roligias.a, tho hlidlclira, Butca frondosa, the bordi, 
Zizyphus injubn, and the htsamh, Schlcichcra trijuga. 

Tho lac is collected by Bhils and Ndikdds who either for grain or 
cash sell it to tlio Bohoraor Vdnia grain-dealers at from Id. to l\d. a 
pound (Bs. 1-8-Bs. 2 a man), who in turn sell it to town traders 
almost nil Musalmdns of tho Shia or Bandi Bohora scot. When 
it comes to tho traders the lac is in a raw state sticking to hark and 
twigs. To separate ‘the lac from the wood tho whole is ponnded 
with stones and winnowed. In this stato the powdered lac, l-anja, 
is stored, its price in ordinary years varying from 10#. to ICf. for 40 
rounds (Es. 6-Ks. 8 a mnii), the cheapest coming from tho piph, 
[•hdlihra and lordi, and the dearest from the l-usamh trees. Of tho 
whole supply only a little is locally worked np into lac bracelets. 
DE tho rest in ordinary years about 5 tons (280 mans) go to 
dbmedabad and ?■} tons (400 man#} to Batidm. In Ahmedabad the 
ao is used for colouring leather, and in Batlam for making bracelets. 

Before being used the powdered lac, l-anjtt, is placed in a bamboo 
lasket, mined with powdered alum, washed wi^ water, and for 
i day set to dry in tbe sun. Then it is ground to powder, melted 
n a metal pan, and in the proportion of two ounces to tho pound 
'five tolas to one «cr) mixed with brick dust and old powdered loo 
iracolots. The mixture is melted, poured on the gronnd, and rolled 
nto a round flat cake. The cake is cut into three or four pieces, each 
nece heated and between two stones rolled into o stick ^nerally 54 
)onnds in weight. Tho stick ready, some dearer lao is mixed with 
'•ello w orpiment, or red earth, or both, and made into small cokes from 
ivo to six ounces in weight. Then these yellow or red cakes ore laid 
'3 an ontsi lo coating, on tho first lac stick, in such a wny as to make 
t all red or all yellow, or one side red and the other yellow. Tho end 
(f the stick is then hcato^ drawn out, and then tho proper length for 
; bracelet cut off. As they arc formed,, the bracelets are slipped over 
he oily conical bead of a pestle-shaped "tool known ns tho ‘ rice- 
lonndor,’ sdmcla. Tins has usually a' head about tfen inches long, 
•firying in size from two inches across the top to four inches across 
he foot, and a handle about n foot-nnd n half long- When tho head 
las been covered with nn'gg"thoy are carefully heated so that 

l CUcckciand added to ty Bamanji Modi, Esqniro, District Deputy Collector, i 
B 167-32 
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■without melting the rings may stick to each' other. This done, the 
set of rings is taken off, mbbed with brick powder, polished and 
either ■with copal varnish or with a mixture of gumarine, diandrus, 
and linseed oil, coloured Vermillion, blue, or yellow. 

When the cylinder of bracelets has been coloured the next step is 
■to print a pattern on them. For this purpose about two ounces of tin, 
hathir, are melted into a thin plate and rolled round a small ball of 
glue. The ball is then set on a stone and for a whole day hammered 
by two men, the particles mixing together till they form a dull-grey 
metallic plate. Next day the plate is broken in pieces, thrown into 
a copper vessel ■with a little water in it, and placed over a slow fire. 
The plate gradually melts leaving a sediment sometimes strained off 
through a coarse cloth. The water is now ready for use. Meanwhile 
a little very fine cotton wool is tightly wonnd round a small bamboo 
chip and so wetted and pressed that it makes a pad or stamp hard 
enough to have a pattern graven on its face by a large iron needle. 
This cotton stamp is now taken, dipped in the tinwater, and being 
very lightly pressed on the cylinder of bracelets prints its pattern on 
their ■varnish. After printing the bracelet the cylinder is varnished 
once a day for three days, the varnish turning the white markings 
of the tin pattern into a beantifnl gold. Then the pattern is 
completed by stndding the bracelet ■with drops of tinwater coloured 
red with vermiUion or white ■with chalk. A final coating of varnish 
finishes the work. When they are to be sold the bangles are 
separated from each other by a knife-like tool. Each banglo is 
then cut, passed over the wearer’s hand, and the ends melted and 
joined, ^e bracelets are sold two for Id. (a pice) generally in 
sets of twenty-five for each hand. They are* generally worn by the 
Vdnia women of Malwa, and by Dohad women of the Eajpni, 
Fatelia, and Bdvalia castes. 

These lac bracelets are an imitation of the costly ivory Eatlam 
bracelets, of which a woman generally gets one set at her marriage, 
wearing them only on very great occasions. Besides bracelets, 
yellow and red striped armlets, goUds, are worn between the elbow 
and the shoulder. Except that they have neither varnish nor pattern 
these are made in the same way as the bracelets. Two of them sell 
for I d, [a, pice.) The manufacture of lac bracelets gives employment 
to a special class of craftsmen called Lakhdrds. Of these six 
families are settled at Jhdlod and nine at Dohad. About half of 
them are Musalmdns and half Hindus. 

Another industry is the manufacture in the villages of Jesvdda 
and Gdngdi in Dohad of blackwood hair combs. The makers are 
Musalmdns called from their occupation Mnskigars or comb makers. 
Their combs are bought wholesale by Dohad Ddndi Bohords who 
polish and finish them and send them to Mdlwa, Gujardt, and -even 
to Bnrhdnpnr. 

In former times paper, soap, and grass oil were made, nifW 
Ohampdnor was famous for its cloth-bleaching, calico-printing, silk- 
■w^M^ving, and sword blades. These industries have almost entirely 
disappeared. The grass oil made from the large long>bIaded 
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aromatic grass known as roisa, wkich usedto grow over large stretckes 
of waste land was, at the rate of 4s, (Es. 2) a pound, bought in 
considerable quantities and used partly as a remedy for rheumatism, 
partly to mix with attar of roses. The oil was extracted by diRHII ntinn. 
A rough stone oven was built by the side of a stream and in it a 
largo metal caldron was placed and filled with bnnies of grass 
and water. When full, a wooden lid was put on and sealed with a 
plaster of ground pulse, adad. Through a hole in the lid one end of 
a hollow bamboo was thrust and the other end passed into a smaller 
metal vessel securely fixed under water in the bed of the stream. 
The oven was then heated and the vapour passing through the hollow 
bamboo was by the coldness of the smaller vessel precipitated as oil. 

Sdmlnji in the Mahi Edntha and Ddkor in Eaira are at the 
times of their great religious gatherings places of considerable trafiic. 
But few of the local fairs are of any trading importance. Except 
some in the west who go as far as Baroda and Pali most well-to-do 
cultivators generally bring their produce to Godhra, Edlol, Vejalpur, 
Dohad, Limdi, Garbada, Gdngdi, and Jhdlod, permanent marts with 
resident dealers in grain, cloth, oil seeds, grocery, and hardware. 
Many of the smaller villages and almost all of the Bhil settlements 
are without regular shops, the Bhils doing most of their buying and 
selling with one of their town money-lenders or largo village dealers. 
There is also n class of village traders Mdrvddi Vdnids in the east, and 
Gujardt Vdnids, and a few Musalmdn Bohords and Ghanchis in the 
west, some of whom live in villages during the whole and some 
during part of the year. 

Though with so scanty and backward a population, each town has 
its merchant's guild, flia/ieyoH, regulating trade. Last year (1877) 
•with the object of lowering prices the vialiajan of Jhdlod agreed to 
stop the export of grain. This year (1878) too they did the same. 
But at the persuasion of the local authorities the agreement was 
rescinded. Where members of a craft belong to the same caste, 
the caste council, panch, sometimes hears and settles disputes on 
points of trade. The councils of more than one caste hove, to prevent 
a fall in wages, been known to join in striking work and occasionally 
two castes have together appointed a special council to settle trade 
disputes. The Vdnids and Sonis, together spoken of as theviaJidjan, 
have been known to ■unite in stopping business as o protest against 
a distasteful sanitary order. But the combination was partly religions, 
partly social, and neither depended on, nor called forth any special 
trade organization. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 


HISTORY. 

The history of the Panch Mahdis centres in the city of Ohdmpdner. 
In a copper plate inscription of Shildditya Y, of Valabhi bearing date 
404-441 Samvatj a.d. 348-385^ reference is made to the camp of victory 
fixed at Godhrahaka and this may be the modem Godhra. No other 
early mention of the district has been tmced. 'Chdmpdneris said to 
have been founded in the seventh century (C47) in the reign of 
Van Baj, the first ruler of Anhilvddn. In the end of the thirteenth 
century (1297) the Ghohans retreating from Khichivdda before the 
Musalmdns under Aid-nd-din Hhilji became lords of the country, 
^eir sway lasted tiU the conquest of Champdner by Mahmud Bega^ 
in 1484. During the next fifty years the neighbourhood of the city 
would seem to have been one of the richest parts of Gujarat. 
Barbosa (1514) describes it as full of well tilled fields and nchin 
allprodncts. So too the author of the Mirat-i-Sikandri (1611) Js 
eloquent in praise of its fruits, its mangoes the best in the kingdom, 
and its sandalwood so plentiful as to be used in house building. 
Deserted by the court before' the middle of the sixteenth century 
(1536), Chdmpdner* had by its close become ruined, and much of 
the country had fallen into wilds and forests. Under the Moghal 
Emperors (1573-1727) Godhra became the district head quarters. 
But, unlike the rest of Gujardt, the Punch Mahdis seem never to have 
prospered under the Viceroys or regained their lost cultivation or 
wealth. Occasionally an Emperor or a Viceroy in travelling from 
Mdiwa to Gujarat passed through the district.^ But its chief mention 
in the seventeenth centruy is os a hunting ground for wild elephants.^ 
In 1727 Krishndji, foster son of Kantaji , Kadam Bande, attacked 
Ghampdner, levied a regular tribute, and seems to have held the 
country till about the middle of the century Ghampdner was seized 
and the Panch Mahdis annexed by Bindia.® Though the citadel of 
Favdgad was taken by -the Britirii .in 1803 they made no attempt tc 


i.Ind. Ant. LXUI. W.- 

5 At the ^0 of Todor Mol's survey 1590 (984 H.) Chimpiner was the centre o 
thirteen districts; Haroh,- DQdl, Hdh^rch, Jol&dreh, TCimorBosneh, Chotdsi 
Chdmplner, Dohod, Sonhrdh, Snnoli, Mohnn, Jamungdm, Walehbnd, and Giidsida anc 
Zaminddrs. All traces of Todar.^Ial*s survey had been lost, Mirat-i-Alimadi iirBom 
Gdv, Bey. Bee. 4oi Vol. IX of 18211 673.' 

3 Jahdngir passed 'iu-1617 when Sir T. Boo -Has with his camp, and Sh.dh'Jchdn y 
1619 when, at Sohad, Anrangieh was born. _ 

4 One of the events of interest recorded in~1646 is the CMturo of seventy-thrS 
elephants in tlio forests of Bohad add Chdmpdner. Watson’s Eostory of Gnjanit, 74. 

6 See Chdmpdner. *lio details hnvohhcnptbcured of Smdid’s conquest of the Panch 
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occupy or administer the lands of the district. Even the citadel was 
restored to Sindia in the next year and remained in his hands till 
in 1853 the district was transferred to the British. During this 
time, as an outlying part of SindM’s domain, the management of the 
Punch Mahdls was very loose and unsatisfactory.* In 1825 the 
greater part of the eastern division was covered with forest,* and 
though some advance was afterwards made, in 1853 when the 
Pancli Mahdls were transferred to the British they were still in a 
very backward state. 

Under British rule order was established and with two exceptions 
has been maintained. The exceptions are an inroad of mutineers in 
1858 and a Ndikda rising ten years later. 

In 1858,° after his defeat at Gwdlior, at the close of the mutinies 
in Northern India, Tdtia Topi moved rapidly towards the Deccan. 
The chiefs of Jamkhandi and Nargund had been in treasonable 
correspondence with the rebel chiefs in the North-'West and had 
invoked their aid. It is more than probable that if Tatia Topi had 
entered the Deccan in force, there would have been a general insurrec- 
tion of the Mar&tha popnlation. Tatid’s march to the Deccan soon 
assumed the character of a flight. He was closely pressed by two 
columns under Generals Somerset and Mitchell, and a very compact 
and enterprising little field force commanded by Colonel Park. 

Colonel Park's own regiment, the 72nd Highlanders, many of the 
men mounted on camels, formed the main fighting power of this 
force. His indefatigable energy in the pursuit of the enemy allowed 
them no rest, and eventually brought them to bay at Ohhota Udepur. 

Pearing to face the open country of Berfir with such an 
uncompromising enemy in pursuit, Tdtin recrossed the Narbada at 
Chikalda and marched towards Baroda. He had, by means of an 
awcnt named Ganpatvdv, for some time been in commnnication with 
the Bhdu Sdheb Povdr, a brother-in-law of His Highness the Gaikwdr, 
and had been led to expect aid from the Baroda Sarddrs and the 
Thdkors of the Kaira and Rewa Kantha districts. Immediately it 
became known that Tdtia had crossed the Narbada, troops were put 
in motion from Kaira, Ahmedabad, and Deesa for the protection 
of the eastern frontier of Gujardt. Captain Thatcher, who bad 
sncceedod to the command of the irregnlar levies raised by Mr. 
Ashhumer in Kaira, was ordered to hold Saskhsda with the 
irregulors and two of the Gdibwaris guns. He was afterwards 
reinforced by Captain Collier's detachment of the'7th Regiment N. I., 
which fell hack from Ohhota Udepnr on the approach of the enemy. 

Tdtia Topi at this time oommonded a formidable force composed 
of fragments of many mutinous Bengal regiments.' He had also been 
ioined by a mixed rabble of Villdyatis, Robillds, and Rajputs, who 
Wowed his fortune in hopes of plunder. The Nawdb of Kambna, 
Ferozsha, and a Mardtha Sarddr, who was known as the Rdv Bdheb, 
held subordinate commands. , Each' fighting man was followed by 
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' * Bishop Heboi's Nairatiro, H. 103. 


‘,3 .This note on Titia -Topi’s rai^iUhooioxt paragraph on the 1S3S Niikda Hising 
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one or more ponies laden ivith plunder wLioh greatly impeded their 
movements. It was oHefiy owing to this that Colonel Park \raa 
enabled to overtake the rebms and to force them into action. 

On reaching Ohhota Udepur the troops of the Raja fraternized 
with the enemy, and Captain Collier having evacuated the town, 
Tatia Topi was allowed to occupy it without opposition. He had 
intended to halt at Ghhota TJdepur to recruit his men and to develop 
his intrigues with the Baroda Sardars, but Park gave him no respita 
On the 1st December 1858, he fell upon Tatia’s rebel force and 
defeated it with great slaughter, his own loss being trifling. Alter 
this defeat there was great confosion in the ranks of the insurgents: 
Tdtia Topi abandoned his army and did not rejoin it till it had 
reached the forest lands of Fdrona. Discipline, which had always been 
lax, was now entirely thrown aside. The muster roll of one of Tatid’s 
cavalry regiments was picked up and showed that out of a strength 
of 300 sabres there were only smeen present for duiy. The rebel 
force separated into two bodies, one doubled back and plundered 
Park's baggage, which had fallen fer to the rear, the other under 
Perozsha entered the Panch Mahals and looted Bdriya, Jhalod, Limdi 
and other villages ; Godhra being covered by Muteris force was not 
attacked. Park’s force was so disabled by the plunder of its baggage 
and by long continued forced marches, that it was compelled to halt 
at Ghhota Cdraur, but General Somerset took up the pursuit and 
rapidly drove Tdtia from the Panch Mahdls. He fled in we direction 
of Salumba. The Thdkor of that place was in arms, and Tdtia no 
doubt expected support from him, but the Thdkor was too cautions 
to join what was then evidently a hopeless cause. On reaching 
Nargad on the 20th Febmary 1859, Ferozsha made overtures of 
surrender, and a week later 800 cavalry and a mixed force of 1500 
men under Zahur Ali and the Molvi Yazir Ehdn laid down their 
arms to General MitcheR. They were admitted to the benefit of the 
amnesty. The remnant of Tdtid.'B force fled to the north>ea&t. 

In October 1858, instigated by the intrigues of the Bhdu Sdheb 
Povdr, the Sankheda Ndikdds,* a very wild forest tribe, took up 
arms under Rupa and Keval Hdiks, and after having plundered the 
outpost, t/idna, at Hdrukot, attacked a detachment of the 8th 
Regiment N. I. under Captain Bates at Jdmbughoda. They were 
repulsed with considerable loss after a desultory fight during the 
greater part of two days. On the arrest of Ganpatedv, the Bhdu 
Sdheb's agent, this troublesome insurrection would probably have 
collapsed, but the Hdik'dds were joined by a number of Villdyatis, 
matchlock men, the fraginents of Tatid’s broken force, who encouraged 
them to hold out. They occupied the very strong country between 
' Ghdmpdner and Hdrnkbt, and kept up a harassing warfare, plundering 
thevillBges as far north as Godhra. 

A field force commanded' liy the Political Agent of the Rewa , 
Kdntha, Colonel 'Wallace, jvas mployed against the Ndikdds during 
the cold weather of 1858, and in one'of the frequent skirmishes wit& 
the insurgents Captain Hayward'of the 17th_ Regiment N. I. was 

1 Betailsof tboNiikdiaare^Ven'atpagc 2^, 
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Bcvcroly vroundod by a miitolilock bnllot on Jannnry 28fcb, 1859. 
The only buccoss obtnined by tlio Niiikd/ls was tbo surprise of Ilnssan 
All’s coinpnny of Hussein Kban’s lory. Tlio Subliodnr Lnd been 
ordered to protect tlio labourers wlio vroro employed in opening tbo 
pass ne.ar tlio villago of Sivri'ijpur, but tlic duty was very distnstofal 
to him, end bis son deserted with twenty-four men on tlio march 
to SiiTvijpiir. They wero suddenly attacked by a mixed force of 
Jlakranis and Nnikdiis. Seven men inclnding tbo Subheddr wero 
killed and cloven wounded without any loss to tlio enomy. The 
Subheddr neglected to protect his camp by the most ordinaiy 
precautions and his men appear to have behaved badly. They fled 
without firing a shot directly they ivero attacked. But little 
progress had been made in pacifying tliDHnikdtis till Cnptain Bichard 
jBonnor was employed to raise and organise a corps composed 
chiefly of Bbila with their head quarters at Doliad in the Punch 
Jlnlitils. Capt.ain Bonner’s untiring energy and moral influence 
soon rednccil the Kilikdiis to submission. Bupa Ktlik laid down 
hii arms and neropted the amncity, March JOth, 1859, and Koval 
Hnik followed his example soon after. 

After ten ycar.9 of quiet and steady progress, in 1SG8, tho Ndikdiis 
agnin ro^o in revolt. Towards tlio close of 1897, Joria, a Naikda of 
the village of Vndok about IJ miles north-west of Jdmbiighoda, 
began to net ns a Blmgnt or inspired man. Giving out that he 
was Pnranioshvar, or the supremo lord, ho claimed to have the power 
of working miraelos, preached tlio purest momlity, made converts, 
and for a man of his position showed a surprising knowledge of 
Hindu inydiology and ritual.* So great was his success that to 
lie allowed to como uoar him was thought a high fovoiir, ana 
iiiimber.s of worshippers, some of them men of good ^ caste _nnd 
position, followed him from place to place seeking his blessing. 
About the middle of .Tninmry 1808 Joria gained a most useful 
ndlieront in Biqisingli Gobar, proprietor of Dandiapur. A 
p.srdoncd rebel and outlaw, Biipsingli, though a Nfiikda and 
vincducatcd, from his natural ability, shrcwdiics-, and (net had gamed 
much power over the people of his tribe. Under his influence Joria, 
leaving his scheme of moral reform, ngreod to join in raising a 
kingdom of which .lorin should ho the sjiiritiml and Bnpsuigli the 
temporal head. JoriA’.s hirtliplaco, the village of Yndek, was chosen 
as the royal sent. A joint court mis established and revenuo 
collected, partly from religions gifts and fines, partly by tlib loi^ of 
transit dues. Of tlio'-o doings and of tbo accompanying local 
excitement, llio native ofllci.sls took no notice and sotit no word to 
the Governor's Agent tlicn in n dintnut pnrfe of the. district.^ tiiGioro 
long tbe new rulori. took more open stqis to advance theif power. 
In tbo end of .Tnimnry Bnpsiiigli revived an old claim to slinro in tho 
rovonno of Bdjgad, a police station near Nnni kot., His claim wa s 


kiC. nioTiclil.pirituMroiirt, himicU nuprcnw,' nml under him 

nr* K-linoiis bcceiir, ‘After liii ‘c,\ptnro cvciy effort wm mtia to tiaco 
Brohmsn help. Bnt tbero wm notbinii to elioiv that Joria bad not bunteU worked out 
aU tbe dctaila. 
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rejected. A few days after (February 2nd) collecting a body of 
Hmkdas and bringing Joria Bbagat with him Bnpsingh came to 
Rajgad. Leaving the Naikdas and Joria outside of the bamboo 
pallisade, Rupsingh and his sons wont into tho station and inviting 
the Makidni garrison to go out and see the holy personage, seated 
themselves beside the commandant and some other oEScers of the 
post. After a time the talk ran on Joria's spiritual power and 
pretensions. One of the officials holding out his closed hand asked 
in jest if the divinity could tell what was in his hand. ‘ There is 
death in it,’ shouted GaMlia, Rnpsingh’s eldest son, and drawing 
his sword out tho man down. Tho commandant escaped through a 
window and the Makrdni guard, outside of the stockade and 
unarmed, fled. The Ndikdds swarmed in, broke open the ti’easure 
chest and ransacked the place. 

Rupsingh lost no time in following np this success. Jdmbughoda 
about fourteen miles from Rajgad, though a place of no strength, was 
the chief post in the neighbomhood with a guard of about thirty armed 
police. To tho commandant of this post Rupsingh sent word : ' Make 
ready to fight, for Rupsingh is on the way.’ On rebruary4th about 
three in tho afternoon, seeing bands of Ndikdds coming towards the 
station, the Jambughoda commandant drew np his men opposite an 
opening in the fence. From the advancing crowd three Bhagat- 
consecrated champions, thmr bare bodies smeared with red paint, 
came forward, shot arrows, and grasping their swords rushed at tho 
stockade. As they came the guard fired a volley, their bullets, so they 
said, dashing the paint off the champions’ bodies but doing them no 
harm. By this time the champions were within the enclosure, and *■ 
the panic-struck police, leaving two of their number dead, took to 
flight. The station was pillaged, the records torn, and the shops and 
houses sacked. After this the village of Jetpur, at tho time the 
residence of the Chhota Udepur chief, was taken, the chief flying for 
his life. Though successful, this attack on Jetpur did much to shake 
his followers’ trust in Joria. Two of his wound-proof -warriors were 
shot dead. Tho Bhagat said they were not dead, and sent the bodies 
to Vadek, declaring that if British troops came against them they, 
would rise and fight. But after a day or two at Vadek the house' 
where the bodies lay was burnt and, in spite of his explanation that 
the men .had died because they had disobeyed his orders, the trust 
in Jorid’s power -was shaken. 

Hearing that the old outlaw Rupsingh was 'ont ’ and had sacked 
Rdjgad, the Agent to the Governor and tho Superintendent and 
assistant superintendent of police,* then abont eighty miles off in 
Dohad, sending an express tb Barodn<’and Ahmedabad for military 
aid,. started. -with an escort of twenty-five of the Bhil corps and by 
cross-country tracks pushed straight for Jambughoda. On the way 
they wererihet’by news of the.capture of Jdmbughoda, and as wth 
their small body of Bhils it was useless to enter the disturbed country, 
at Halol about twenty-five miles west 'of Jambughoda they waited tl^ 
arrival of the troops. On the .evening of the llth, 200 men of tlid 


Captaia Segravb Saporinteadrat.' imd 

Lieut. Westmacott assistant supeiintendent of police. ' ^ 
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26Hi Nntivo Infontry, under tlio cotnmand of two European officers,' 
Cflmo from Barodn, nnd on tho snmo dny tlio camp was joined by tho 
Police Oominissioncr.® Next dny (Fobrunry, 12tli), as 200 of tbe Gth 
Nntivo Infantry wore duo from Aiimodabad, it was settled to loavo a 
small garrison in Hulol nnd press on with tbo main body to Sivrfijpur, 
about cleron miles cast, on tho way to Jdmbugboda, SivrAjpnr 
was ronebed witliont annoyance". Next day, tho 13th, ono of tho 
Alnncdabnd companies arrived at Sivrnjpnr nnd tho other marched 
to P‘ijg.ad to join tlio Hewn Kuntlm Political Agent.’ Daring those 
days the NaikdAs nt Vndok wore full of tho wildest trust and zeal. 
Almost every soul, for about twenty miles round, believed that tho 
British Government was nt an ond, nnd that under Rupsingh and 
Jorin n Hharamraj or religious rule had began. In their former 
lights with trained troops tho Naikdas carefully avoiding tho open, 
by Midden night attacks, luid wearied their opponents. But now, 
ns they seemed to have given np their old tactics, every effort was 
made to lose no time in letting them try the chance of an open fight. 
Leaving fifty of tlio Cth Nntivo Infantiy and twcnty-livo_ of tho 
GAikwiir’s Jlnkrilnis nt SivrAJpnr, on tho morning of tho 15th tho 
force advanced s.afel}' nnd without hindrance to Jdmbiighoda. At 
• Vndok tho nows that the greater number of tho troops had left, 
emboldened tho imsiirgonfs to attack Sivrnjpnr. News of their design 
reached tho garrison, and tho position, nothing more than a biyonno 
under some largo tree', was strengthened by a cart barricade. 
At dnric with shouts of RAm, RAm, the NAikdAs poured out of tho 
forest and led by one of tlioir wound-proof warriors, shooting arrows 
and firing matchlocks clinrgod tho aimp. Jlot by a steady fire 
they retired with loss, and before dawn after two more fniitlcss 
cDforis, carrying their dead with them, they withdrew to Vndek.* 
Eirly on tho same morning (Sunday, Pebniary ICtli) starting from 
J Ambiighoda the Britirii troops marched against Vndok.’ On nearing 
tho village small parties of NAikdAs wore scon sKittored over the 
hill sides and on the level ground. As tho troops came closer ono 
man in bright yellow nnd rod was conspicuous moving nbont with 
a band of followers, some dancing iu religions frenzy, others armed 
with bow.s and arrows. At first imconcomod, tbo loader nnd lus 
band suddenly mado for tbo bill. To cut off tlicir retreat tho cavalry 
led by Captain Mnclood dashed forward. But two nttompts to 
strike tho man in rod nnd yellow foiled and except tho pobco 
inspector nnd a nntivo officer of the Poonn llorao, tho troopers, 
' believing that tho NAikda leader had a charmed life, fell back. 


-1. Tin.’SSrfrf"” 

Infin'ry wt ro wountlrd. Of tlie NSiUts twcBty^icW wore 

. t Tlw twes ^1 .■» under the comiiund of C.-ipfim ^rncIcod. U coMuted of n dotacli 
/if IT M ‘’6th Njvlholnfiiurr : » few flf the Cth halwo WatitfJ i , 
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Against the three nnaicled horsemen the Naikdns plied their arrows 
with snch effect that the Bia^ldar of the Poona Horse was killed and 
Captain Maoleod twice narrowly escaped. Emboldened by this 
snocess the Ndikdas, though the infantry were dose upon them, kept 
advancing, till as their foremost men reached the bank of a water- 
course, a shot from each of the three district officers laid low the 
leader in red and yellow and two of his chief supporters. With the 
loss of nine of their number the Hffikdas fled, and the rising was at 
an end. 


The slain leader was at first thought to be Joria. Rut tToria had 
escaped, end this was a depnty whom in token of his trust Joria had 
‘decked in bis own dothes. Rnpsingh’s second son was among the 
killed and Bupsingh though he escaped was wounded. Order was 
soon restored. The people, on the assurance that their misconduct 
would be forgiven, came in and settled in their ■villages. The four 
chief criminals, Joria the Bhagat, Bupsingh, his eldest son GaMlia, 
and his minister were stDl at large. But by unceasing pursuit in 
less than a month all were secured and after trial, were with one of 
JoriH^s spiritual champions who had taken an active part in the 
sack of Jdmbnghoda, convicted and hanged.^ 


1 Tliiaticcoantra taken from Mr. Fropert’a Bepoti, Bom. Gov. FoL Rec. Ko. 103 of 
ISSS.andfrom '‘Oarbittlo War with the Niikdie.” CoraUll hlogazine, XVIU. 
626-040. 
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Tnrnc nro two periods in fLo Britisli ninnagcmont of tho Pancli 
Jfnlinls ; ciglit 3 'cnrs (1853-1 SCO) when they wore held in charge for 
Ilis IJigliness Sindia, and eighfeon years (lSCl-1878) since they have 
formed one of tho British districts of the Boinhay Presidency. 

For years after order had heen estahlishcd in tho Bown and Jlahi 
Kanthn distrioto, in tho Pnnch Jlahtils crinio was unpunished and 
wrongs nnrcdro«sod, and from the weakness of their ruler tho Panch 
hlnhiils were a source of danger and .snnoj-anco to tho neighbouring 
etates. In 1832 tho Bombaj* Govemnicnt prosssed for some chango ; 
their complaints were, hj* the Governor Genomrs Agent, laid boforo 
His Highness Sindia, and an arrangement wade that for ton years tho 
territories should he placed under tho charge of tho Hewn Kanthn 
Political Agent who, with tho surplus revenue, was to forward n 
yearly financial statement to tho Governor Gonerars Agent at 
Gwalior.* This proposal was approved by tho Government of India 
(3rd .Tune 1850), and under orders from tho Government of Bombay 
Major Fulljamcs (OOlh July 1853) took the district under his 
charge. 

Before tho ten years wore over. His Highness .Sindia, in e.vclmngo 
for lauds near .Tliiitici, on tho lOtli March ISGl,® handed over tho 
Pnnch Mahals to the British Goverument. In tho eighteen years 
that Imvo since pn>:scd three changes have been made in the manage- 
ment of the district. For a little more than three years (March 
1801 -May 1801) the Pnnch Jhdidls continued part of tho Hewn 
Kantlia Political Agent’s charge ; they were then transfoiTod to Knirn 
and placed under the mnnngoracnt of an olfieer styled tho First 
Assistant Collector, and Agent to the Governor.-’ In 1877 a schorao 
was ‘•anctioned for making the Panch Jfnhals a separate collcctorsliip 
and giving tho Collector pfditical chaise of tho Rowa Ivdnlha statcf, 

'J'liongh placed under tho charge of nn Assistant Collector and 
financially part of Knira, from their backward state and tho 
novortv and ignorance of (he people, the jiidicinl s.vstcm in force in 
other British districts has not been introduced into tlio Panch Alnhuls. 
In criminal matters, courts up to the rank of District Magistrate’s 
courts arc rognlnrly constituted under tho provisions of tho Criramal 
ProceduroCodc. Bulns Agenttoihe Governor tho powers of a Sc.ssions 
3 udgo aro vested in the District Magistrate and from Ins decisions and 


l Gov. Goii. Ata-nl alfJwalior 411. SStli Dceiaihor 1832. 

2,'mO. .Snl .luno IMS. , 

S IJnm.tiov. I/ ltcr 1130. IDUi .MnrclilSfil. 

3 Bom. Gov. Ecs. 1C3S, .‘WthAriil 16b4 
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orders appeals and references lie to Government and not to the ITigh 
Court. Similarly, in mattere o£ civil justice, nn appcjil lies from the 
mnn-sif’s decisions to the Agent to the Governor, and from the Agent 
to Government. The present administrative stafi consists of the 
Agent to the Governor and his assistant in revenue charge of the 
Godhra and Kiilol snh-divisions, who, in criminal mattero, is a first 
class magistrate and in civil matters has power to hoar appeals 
from the decisions of mnnsifs. There is also a depnty coRoctor with 
revenno and magisterial charge of the Dohad sub-division. 

Since its acquisitien the limits of the district have not boon 
changed. Tlie lands are distributed over three sub-divisions, two of , 
them including petty divisions. These form two groups, Godhra and 
Edlol, with its petty division of Halol in tho west, generally the 
charge of tho covenanted assistant, and Dohad, with its petty division 
of Jhdlod in tho cast, the charge of the nncovenanted assistant. These 
officers are also assistants to tho extra First Assistant Collector as 
District Ifagistrato, and have under his presidency the chief manage- 
ment of tho different administrative bodies, local fund and municipal 
committees, ivithin tho limits of their revenue charge. Under tho 
snpervisfon of the extra JiTrst Assistant Collector and his assistant 
or deputy tho revenue charge of cacb fiscal division of tho 
district is placed in the hands of nn officer styled mdmlatdnr. These 
funclionnnos, who are also entrusted with magisterial powers, have 
yearly salaries vnrying,from£150 to£210 (Rs. 1500-jRs.2100). Two 
of tho fiscal divisions, Eulolnnd Dohad, contain each a petty division, 
peftt malidl, placed under tho charge of tm officer styled mahdlkari. 
Those mahfilkaris, except that they have no treasuries to superintend, 
exercise tho revenue and magisterial powers generally entrusted to 
a mfimlatddr. Tho yearly pay of each of tho mahdlkaris is £72 
(Es. 720). 

In revenue and police matters tho charge of tho G38 Government 
villages is ontnistcd to 801 headmen, of whom ton are 
Btipendiaiy and 791 Iioroditary. 342 of the liorcditaty headmen 
perform rovoniio duties only, and eighty-one attend to matters of 
police only. Of the stipendiary patch one attends to police duty only, 
while nine Btipendiaiy and 368 hereditary headmen are entrusted 
with both revenue and police functions. As regards tho emoluments 
of thoso headmen and of other village servants, except accountants, 
and yearly or half-yearly messengers, n% the whole district has not 
been surveyed, details arc not available. 

^ Village accountants, laluihj who linger tho headmen keep tho 
villngo accounts _ and draw up statistical and other returns, 
n Amber in all 130 orabont one accountant forevoiy fivovillagcs. Many 
villages held on proprietary, tdlukddri, Itnsohold, or similar teanres 
have no accountants. 'Their yearly salaries paid in cash, averagin"' 
£U6s. (Rs.l43), vary, from £1 1C«. to £1 (Rs. 18 -'Es. 10)', and 
represent a total yearly charge of £1807 (Rs. 18,070). Under tho 
headmen and accountants arc tho villago servants 706 in nnmboi* 
ravaniac, payit, liolcah, and hfivdlddrs,- ~ They are linblo both for 
revenue and for police dntics.* Tho tricssongers, hardlMre, aro mostly 
Mufcalmtlns, and the rdvanidi and otlicra generally Kojic and Ilhils. 
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Ejccopt tlio mdssengers, most of those somnts nro paid in land, 
a ill tljo surrey is finished tbo vnlao of their holdings cannot be 
ascertained. 

The raessongersj JmnIddrs,TLTo paid in cash at the monthly rate of 
10s, (Us. 5) each. Of these, eleven are employed for the •whole year, 
and 1 18 tor six months, from Januniy to June. Tho total yearly 
cliaj^e on account of these messengers amounts to £425 (Rs. 4250). 
a ho yearly ^cost of tho villago ostahlishmcnt who aro paid in cash is ns 
follows ; Villago accountants £1£G7 (Rs. 18,670) and villan'e servants 
.€•125 (Rs. 4250), total £2292 (Rs. 22,920.) This, oxclnsivo of tho 
lieamor charges on account of tho rcnl-freo lands, represents a 
charge of ,23 11s. lOd. (Rs. 3o-15-0) on each villago, or about 8J por 
cent of tho entire land revenue of tho district. 

VHicn (1853) His Ilighness Sindia handed over tho Ranch Mnhiilq 
to British management, tho greatest disorder prevailed. For years 
tho ■district had been in tho hands of rovonno contractors, who so 
long ns they paid tho amount they had bid, were allowed to manage 
the district ns they chose. Under thorn was a military force, 
tibandi, distributed through tho district in outposts, ihunds. Tho 
contractors rc.alizcd their revenue demands from tho heads of single 
villages, from chiefs and largo landoivncrs who held sovoral villages, 
and from speculators who contracted for tho rovenno of villago 
groups. In tho nusottlod state of tho district most of tho 
larger landowners and sub-contractors had engaged morcenarios 
nnd in sovoral instancos had attached and driven away tho chief 
contractor’s militia outposts. As tho ohiofs seldom willingly paid 
their Iributo sureties were required. These in tho nbsonco of 
any body of rich merchants wore generally men in n high position in 
tho chief contractor’s forces. Li return for their scrvico ns sureties 
thceo merconnrios c.xnctcd interest from tho chiefs at from 2'i to 
36 por cent, nnd if ho could not pay billeted on him a certain number 
of mcn.i This was tho general stnto of things in all parts of tho 
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I Tho following nro ex.<unplcH. Tlio Thiifcor of Sonipur Bontli-cnst of FAritgad a 
proprietor of fortr rillagi's cliicf1>' wnslo was indchtcil to tbo loaders of two 
lopreenarj- gangs. *Orc had a claim of £ tSfl (Rs. 4390) nnd until Ibis was cicnrod tho 
cstato had, nt a ycirly cost of £St (Rs. SJO), to Ucop him and his men. Tho other 
creditor claimed f.Sll (Ra. 6110) nnd failing payment was entitled to auppbrt at a. 
yearly cost of £52 (R«, .'20). Together the two eh.srgcs came to £I0E (Its. lOGO) on 
an cstato whoso whole yearly rovenuoavos not more than £160 (R*. IGOQ). To help 
to free him from debt this chief was, on the ■cenrity of Lb land, granted a loan of 
^S3 (IlSs 830). 

' The litilkor of Knnjcri wia indebted to , three diOcront lc.sdon of mcreonarica whosa 
claims amounted to £700 (Its. 7900), tho cost of whose liccp was £193 (Rs. 1930). Ho 

was granted a loan ot £330 (Rs. 3300) on iccurily of Ws lands. ' 

Tlio TIiAhor otBhimario, a more boy wilhont male relatives, mis deeply in dobt 
One JamAdir had a claim upon him lor £293 (Us. 29S0) for which liown8.onUtlod to 
receive in wages £5i (Rs. 610) a yc.ar. .. , , 

Tho ThAhor of Mclilol, n man of oxlroroo imbocnily, was heavily in debt pnrlionlarly 
to two leaders of mercenaries who Icopljiim almost n pnfoncr in his'own lionsc. To 
one ho owed iTSSC (Us. 6SB0) nnd to tho. other ,£50 (Rs, 600) and ho was ohhgcd to 
•■.Vay them in wages £142 (Rs. 1420) » yc.sr.- Gprcrnmentloolc ehargo of the cstato and 

Buurantoed tho repayment of tho Iflsnst 6 pcroonl interest. 

ThoZamindArof TAndnwnBindehledfotlopnsofmonoyn^liTrcats of my 16 the 

extent of £909 (Rs. 9090) i' he sms bonml to pay £1M (Rs. JMO) nytar to tlicso men. 
On the occurily ol hia lands ho was granted a lottn of £303 (Rs. 3030. ) 
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district. Ill Doliad other causes made the disorder more 
complete. A largo numher o£ tho villages had been formed 
to Bomo families of Vanjdnls. In tlioir exactions tho farmers 
cncronchod on tlic private lands of somo It.ajpats, rrho flndhig 
no redress and, having ono of their number ill-used by the 
Vanjilrlls’ mercenaries, went into outlawry, and capturing tho 
Vniijiira hilled him. To avenge his death tho Vnnjarii’s relations 
collected merconary troops, nnd disorders were increased by tho 
attacks of somo village headmen who had joined tho outlaws. So 
loud wero the complaints that Sindid's Govemmoiit sent n special 
agent to quiet tho country. Tho agent allowed the outlaws to return 
to their milages, but loft without making any settlement with tho 
Vanjilrds. Tlioy, intent on vengeance, raised fresh troops nnd 
seized two of tho onthiws. At this tiino tho manngomont of tho 
district was made over to the British. At first tho Vanjiirn heenme 
more iii.«iihordinatc. Ho refused to give up his pri.soners or to 
dishiind his followers, nnd would neither pay revenue nor let it bo 
collected. Ho attacked n Goveniment post nnd resened n thief from 
tho onstody of tho police. On nows of the.se disorders tho Political 
Agent, with a special escort oi fifty mon,fldrBnced to Godhrs. And 
tho Vnnjanls nnd other innlcontcnts finding that tho British 
Government had taken charge of tho district, came in nnd except one 
Jarndddr who absconded, nnd n few who refused to give security, 
submitted their disputes to ho settled by the Political Agouf. In 
their now agreements tho larger land-holders engaged to employ 
no armed persons without tho sanction of tho Political Agent, nnd 
by making them advances on tho scotirily of their c.statos, help wos 
given to those who would take it, to compound tho Jnintldfirs' 
claims.^ 

Wien tho ninnagomcnt of tho di.slrict was made over to the British, 
tho chief revenue contractor recovered the vcvcniiehy several different 
systems of settlement. Except those in tho hands of tho larger land- 
holders, who paid n lump sum fixed by n gncs.s’ at tbeir probable 
revenue, most villages wore represent eel by their he.'idinnn who was 
made rcspousiblo for nn nmonnt fixed on n rough c.ilculntion of 
what tho village could pay, ond what it had before paid. Other 
villages were lot in groups to snb'Confractors on fire-yc.sr lc.ssos, 
with yearly incroaiing rents. In other casc.s tho division of crops 
nnd lovy of .a plough ce.ss fixed by the district rcrenno superintendent 
or desai, varied according to the caste of tho cultivator from 4.». to 
£1 10s. (Es. 2 -Its. 15) a plough, or, nt tho rale of seven acres (15 
hipMs) to n plough, n htgha r.nto of from SJ. to 2s. (2 annas-'Ro. 1). 
Whon spico, sugnrenno, and other rich crops wore grown, nn extm 
cess was levied. In villages where a division of crops was in force 
tho Government share yaned, from a tlurd to a half. 

Under British mnnagemenl,tho position of the large landlords, 
Thfikors nnd Tiilnkd(ii's,.hnsWfn.r as possible boon left unchanged. 
.These proprietors are chiofly.Eolis, locally -ktaown nsThnkors nnd, 
Tfilukdiirs. Thoir estate^ varyingdn size frdm. a share in ono village 

* * ' •«. » , ‘ -I- 
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to a group of forty or fifty villages, aro pretty generally distributed 
over the whole of tho Punch Mnhdls, and are perhaps most numerous 
in tlio western sub-divisions. Tho steps taken in 1853 to free them 
from thoir bondage to tho leaders of the mercenary troops were for 
tho timo successM. But their carelessness ond want of thrift, 
together with their practice of dividing their lands equally amongst 
all tho members of tho family, have led to many of them falling into 
a state of much poverty. The only villages of this class into which 
any change has as yet been introduced, aro twenty-three Kdlol 
mc/irdsi villages, whose lands were surveyed and their Government 
rental fixed in 1878.* In other parts of the district the rental pmd 
at the introduction of British rule has been continued. The 
landlord’s relations to his tenants have in no way been changed. 
There is no fixed system of recovering rents. The mode of realizing 
them, and the amount realized, differ not only in the various estates, 
but oven in different villages in tho same property. In one respect 
the practice would seem to be the same over the whole district, 
tho proprietor never turns out his tenant. 

I 

One point that very early came to notice in tho management of 
Government, hhdlsa, villages was the very large area of alienated 
land.^ An inquiry made in 1853-54 showed that the possession of 
much of tins land was supported by no regular title deeds, and, 
where deeds wore produced, they showed that the land had been 
bought or taken in mortgage from people who had paid the 
Government assessment or were bound to perform certain services. 
Tho results of this inquiry wore laid before His Highness Bindifi’s 
Government. But ns they did not approve of such a course no stops 
were taken to resume illegal alienations.’ In 1865 claims to 
alienations wero registered and classified. And in 1872 a set of 
rules was drawn up for the settlement of claims.* These rules 
provided that lands alienated for religions or charitable purposes 
should bo continued, either if thoir vnlue was allowed for in the 
exchange of territory with Sinflia, or if between 1853 and 1860, they 
wero recognized as rentfree ; that personal grants free from a 
stipulation of service should on payment of one-eighth of tho full 
rental bo continued, either if their value was allowed for in tho 
exchange wi& Sindia, or if between 1853 and 1860 they wero 
recognized as rentfree and registered in 1865 ; that unless the claim 
seemed entirely unfounded, lands registered in 1865 should bo 
continued on payment of a quitront of one quarter to one half of the 
survey assessment j that village officers’ claims should bo settled 
under the rules for village officers’ omolumonts; and that, unless one 
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1 As tho holders refnsed tho conditWns offered by Odrenunent, the Tillages have 
been (1678) miule JWidfco or Govommont. ’■ f • ■ 

STliefi” 

alienatod. 

r and 15 203 of o*" rcownsoMawi vvouauu aouu; j 

"in Godhra (1800) of 02,127 bighita siiiyojM, 8*, 367 wero quit or rentfree j tho survey 
of tho whole of K.tlol (1871) shown ol 80,651 acres, 19,047 quit or rontfreo, nnd tho 
'Godhra (1874) survey.shows 25,389 Snt of 101,925. 

3 Moior Buckle 811, Cth Pcccndicr 1860. 

« Gov, Kcs. 4G6G, lOth.Septomhtr 1872. 
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of tiicin provod hit ripltl in n oivil cotirl, Jnnd cinimr'l I>y rerrra! 
piTBonH Imt not in the pot-cni'm of tiny <>f ih' »n, ^llonJ(l li" fully 
(i-s.’-C'-'iCil. Uiiiicr these mips, Mtire 1 6T-, the iili< natioiiH not' tsesnjr 
gradually aflth'd. 

For lilt* collrclioti of rrrila from Oovonijurnt land®, wlion the 
hfadissan visa unwillint' to Womc re']v>S)'il>h', an ttrrotsntnu wsia 
iijipoiuted Mid flioir nmis n-rovoreil from tl:« ctiltsrntor'i <lir< ft. In 
otlier respect's the .‘terns in feret' at tlio tinu' > f trtntfd* r w-rf f-ir 
romp ye.ers coni iniii'i! tinekniit'i d. Jii'tset'csi etui 'ome 

villnip"' of Gmllinuiiid ICiilol m.v rotiKliIy xurvi-y*-!, mid sriiU th» 
vietr of itifnalitcitic n cash o<n'-rato, crperifosi-ial loadKi'n w-ro 
liroiighi from fCaini. mid lii'ld* fta“ificd afonrtliiit; to thofpia’ity 
of their soil, thi'ir jv^Mtinn, nod the ca-lo of their i Jlnt 

tin* ehatiKi* wnt liKiited in IJodhm to tli" lotrn imd five viliag- «, and 
in Kiilot to til" town nnd Cft<<n I'llKjv^ 

When, in ISOl, they beeaino nllriti‘ii di'trict the PtinrU Mnh'Us 
were thought too i'sekward for the reguhir ►tin-i<y, Sinre th' U 
ns tillagu Ima spread and the district iHenin" more rt!th-l, the 
mrvey lin« been introduced, into K^h.l in l{*7i m.<l into (iodlm. 
in 167t. Dohnd ha« nUo iiri-n iiirviy<sl. Put as the tno last 
H'!i‘''ns have been uiifaeouralih*, th" ti*'«' rales have not yet hr* a 
introduced. Thereiullof tlio itttn''liiclion of survey r.iO'sinto K'ilol 
svns ill tlio host dty crop lands n rtiglil n'Ts'rise from A». IJiif. 
to ti». (JI‘i.2-I>’-7— -Its. H) ;in the le’st garJi ti laud“nAili fronXi ll’*. 
iljdl. to 18*. (Us. 2t'-i(t-t— -Its. (t), and in the best rire lands o ri'o 
Itfui i Ir. lOJd. to XI .is. (Us. n.l.'.a-lU. 12). In tlMihra nil tho 
rales svtrt* loucrisl; the he-t dry crop from fi*. llp/. to tf». fs/. 
(ttn. 2.1h..''i— Us. 1-12-0), the 1 h*<i garden from XI Hr. O-.f, to *5*. 
(Its, 17-0-51— Us. 51), nnd the he t rieo fmm lOjr, .JJit, to7r. 

(Its. ."j-.'l-l— Us. !)-J2-0.) The linmirinl re‘iilt ssns in Kiilol an ini m««v 
IromXKlOa ICi.OK (K«- •I0,o:w..t.fij to £.‘, 1*1 i 2*. (Rs, 51, ’*11) 
or 19 pt rcent, and in CJodliw from .C!5;il(! 2V. (Its 5,9,101) to X'J92r 
Or. lOJd, (Us. t59,27-J-ir>) r,r 0'2P piT cent. Th« following two 
btatcnicnts give Iho chief d, tails ; 
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Paneh. Mdhdlt Land Revenue, WU1S7S. Chapter VIII. 
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Since tlio district came nndcr their control^ one of the chief ainiB Wasto Lands, 
sf British officers has been to attract settlors to the Fanch Mahdls 
(vasto lands. In 1862 tho Political Agent was of opinion thatj on 
account of tho wild Ndikdn noighbonrhood, nnd because of its 
unhealthy climate, there was little chance of getting strangers to settle 
in Hiilol, and that Kdlol in tho westj nnd Dohad and Jhdlod in the 
cast, oiTcred sottlors inducement enough without any special help 
from Government. To Godhra, ho thought, some effort should be 
made to attract colonists. Accordingly an agent on £2 (Rs. 20) a 
month was for ono year employed to collect colonists,^ and small 
settlers, on their promise to bnild good houses nnd not leave the 
district for ton years, wore offered timber nnd land rentfreo for two 
years, tho rent rising to onc-qunrtor in tho third, one-hnlf in tho 
fifth, three-quarters in tho seventh, nnd full rates in tho ninth year. 

A settler able to found n village was, if he wished it, to bo made 
headman, nnd for every ton acres (twenty highds) brought under 
tillage, was to rccoivo ono acre rentfreo.* In 1864' lands wore 
offered at 1«. n higlid nith, if they were covered with brushwood, 
remiscion for one year, nnd to encourage now villages. Government 
promised to help tho founders by granting timber and by sinking a 
well. These terms failed to tempt colonists, and in 1 806 tosmnll settlers 
land was offered rentfreo for three years nnd then for four more 
at half the regular assessment.* In addition to these concessions, 
largo settlers were, for every twenty hiffkds brought under tillage 
within seven years,^ offered tho gift of ono bigJta of rentfrao land. 

Under these terms in tho three following years a considerable number 
of sottlors took up land.* But they wore nil poor men, chiefly Bhils 
and Kolis. As yet tho offer was not tempting enough to overcome 
the dislike of Knnbis of position nnd capital to leave Knira for tho 
■wild nnd unhealthy Mahdls. A now set of rules was accordingly 
drawn up® in 1870. With some slight changes they are still in 
force. These rules provide: 


1 Horn. Gov. Ttci. IT.’iS, 2nd May 186^ . , 

S Bom. Gov. Bei. VSS, 2nd JI.iy 1862. * 

3 Bom. Gov. Res. 1801, 23rd Slay 1868. 

4 Bom Gov. Rea. 2085, 21at May 1SG9. 

0 IiC#«CT wero pven nndor tho mica of 1866 for coloniang eovcnil deaerted 
"villagea anch no Clinndnn, •laan-ddi, Clinbanpar, and Snliaimli m tho Godhm aub. 

Gov. neBoJufioi«'N(f3.*'5S34, 26th*Ko/cmbor f870j 3784, 3rd July 1873, 

»nd4Ml,17thf.taBaitt876i i *, • - - ■ 
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Chapter Vin. That colonists Bringing large Bodies of settlers should receive 
Load 50 to 5000 acres of land j that they should hold it rent- 

Administration, free for £ve years, and then pay Cd. (4 as.) an acre till the 
Waste tenth year, then Is. Of?. (12 os.), or if less, the sui-vey rate, till the 

twenty -fifth year when tho land would Be re-assessed; that 
every fifth year an additional fourth of the whole area should ho 
Brought under tillage, and that security should Be furnished. 
Grants of rontfree land were also promised,* tho trees .were with 
few exceptions handed over to the settler, and provision made for 
Government aid in Bnilding village offices and wells. 

Small settlers were at the same time offered grants of land up to 
fifty acres rentfree for five years. 

Though even these inducements have not Been enough to Bring 
any large numBer of the Bettor class of settlers into the Punch 
Mahdls, steady But slow progress has Been made. An account has 
already Been given (page 227) of the arrival in 1877 of a large Body 
of colonists to settle in the rich lands near Pivagad. This, in spite 
of very great difficulties, has to some extent proved a success and 
has cleared of forest and brushwood a large tract of rich land. The 
opening of the railway to Ffili has greatly lessened the distance 
between the western ports of the dismet and centinl Giyardt, and 
with more prosperous seasons than the two last, a steadily mcreasing 
numBer of colonists may be looked for. 

Transit Dnos. Attention was early directed to the question of transit duties. 

Under His Highness SindM's management the customs of each sub- 
division were separately farmed. In different parts of the district 
the same goods were charged different rates. Merchandize passing 
by one route paid more than By another. Some classes of carriers 
were charged the full aihount, while others were so favoui*ed as to 
have practically a monopoly. Between 1855 and 1858 the duties 
were lowered and the mode of collecting them simplified. Instead 
of being annoyed by constant petty demands, the trader might, with 
one payment, pass through the whole of Panch Mahfils and Bariya 
territory. Town dues were abolished, grain and salt freed, and 
many petty taxes® repealed. Under tho new system traffic 
increased so greatly that, in spite of the lower rates, tho revenue rose 
from £3632 (Bs. 36,320) in 1858 to £7819 (Rs. 78,190) in 1861.® 
With this large revenue as a local fund, roadmating was rapidly 
pressed on. But under tho orders of Government with tho 


1 Colonuta taTsinp-SOO ncrcs wero nllon'ccl a pcraonal grant of twenty acres ; thoso 
taking from 600 to 700 acres, thirty acres ; those from 700 to 000 acres, forty acres ; 
those from 900 tp tOOO .acres, fifty ncrcs, and o more for erory additional 100 acres. 
This grant was to" he first made ten years after tho land was taken np, and would 
hpin proportion to theland brought under tillage. Further grants wero promised in 
the same msuncr at the close of tho fifteenth and twentieth years. 

a Among those repealed woto' cesses "on "braziers, butchers, carpenters, on tho 
salq of molossc^ on tmirriages, on foreign fraders, op hrokcre, on briokmokers, on*' 
empty carts and unladen bullocks, on 'raw cotton and on vcgotahlc sellers. Major 
milace, 7IA., IZthSeptfflnbeclSSG. 

, 3 The details arc, opium Fs. 10,377, timherFs. 16,183, and other aiticlesFs. 51,630; 
total Es. 78,190. , " " i 
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introduction of the revenue survey the levy of transit dues ceases and 
the ordinary local fund cess takes its place. This change has for 
the present caused a great loss of revenue. 

The foUoiving are the chief details of the fourteen years endint; 
1877: 

In 1864 the rainfall, twenty -five inches, was scanty, beginning late 
and entog early. Eice failed almost entirely and maize partially. 
The district sufiered from cholera. The revenue for collection 
•amounted to£22,125 (Es. 2,21,250) and remissions to £789 (Es. 7890). 
The outstanding balance at the end of 81st July 1865 was £1G54 
(Es. 16,540). Millet^ rupee prices rose from twenty-six to sixteen 
pounds. 

In 1865 the rainfall, twenty-five inches, was unseasonable and 
scanty. But except rice, the crops were foir. Cholera of a fatal type 
was common. Tillage spread and the land revenue rose from 
£22,125 to £22,996 (Es. 2,21,250-Es. 2,29,960). £24 (Es. 240) were 
remitted and £1713 (Es. 17,130} left (Olst July 1866) outstanding. 
Millet rupee prices fell from sixteen to twenty pounds. ' 

, In 1866 the rainfall, thirty inches, though too soon over was 
sufficient. The crops were good, and there was no epidemic disease. 
The land revenue rose from £22,996 to £28,457 (Rs. 2,29,960- 
Es. 2,34,570). £30 (Es. 300) were remitted and £266 (Es. 2660) 
left (31st July 1867) outstanding. Millet rupee prices fell hom 
twenty to thirty-one pounds. 

In 1867 the rainfall, twenty-nine inches, was heavy especially in the 
west. The crops and public health were good. The land revenue 
£23,458 (Es. 2,34,680) was recovered without remissions or 
outstandings. Millet rupee prices rose from thirty-one to 
twenty-five pounds. 

In 1808 the rainfall, thirty-five inches, began very early especially 
in the west and was at first very heavy. But the late rains failed 
and rice, millet, and some other grains were not more than half crops. 
Public health was good. The revenue rose from £23,458 to £24,767 
(Rs. 2,34,580 -Es. 2,47,670). £91 (Es. 910) were remitted and £19 
(Es. 190) left (31st July 1869) outstanding. Millet rupee prices fell 
from twenty-fivo to twenty-eight pounds. 

In 1869 the rainfall, forty-three inches, though heavy was 
unseasonable. Except mffiet and maize the crops were good. In the 
hot months there was a bad outbreak of cholera. Land revenue 
rose from £24,767 to £26,636 (Es. 2,47,670 -Rs. 2,66,360). £93 
(Rs. 930) were remitted and £415 (Rs. 4l60) left (Slst July 1870) 
outstanding. Millet rupee prices rose from twenty-eight to twenty- 
two pounds. ' 

In 1870 the rainfall, forty-one inches, was unseasonable, millet and 
'^maize yielding not more than half crops. Of £26,192 (Es. 2,61,920) 
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1 Millet ia iajri, Ponicillaria spicata. 
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Chapter VJLU. tlio Innd rovcntio for collection, £101 (Rs. 1010) rennined ontstand. 

land ing nb tlio end of the year. Millet mpeo prices fell from tTrenty- 
Administrntion. tnro to tn’cnty>six pounds. 

In 1871 tlio rninfnll, forty inolics, was capricions. In llic west 
jBW-j 77. tjll jjf j„iy^ pud throughout the district 

was too soon over. Except maize all the crops suffered. Fnhlic 
health was good. Of £27,043 (Rs. 2,70,430) the land revenue for 
collection, £11 (Rs. 110) troro romiltcd and £470 (Rs. 4700) left 
(31st July 1872) outstanding. Millet rupee prices fell from t^7onty- 
six to twontj'-sovon pounds. 

In 1 872 the rainfall, tliirty>ilvo inches, was seasonable nndsnfilcicnt. 
Of £20,523 (Rs. 2,03,230) tho land rovenuo for collection, £94 
(Rs. 940) were rcinitfod and £214 (Rs. 2140) loft (Slst July 1873) 
outstanding. Millet rupco prices fell from twenty-seven to thirty-two 
pounds. 

In 1873 tho rainfall, twenty-eight inches, nt first favourable was 
too soon ovhr and tho crops, ospodnlly rice, suffered. Fnhlic health 
was good. Of £25,715 (Rs. 2,57,150) tho land rovenuo for 
collection, £2071 (Rs. 26,710) were left (Slst July 1874) outstanding. 
Millet nipco prices fell from tlurty-two to forty pounds. 

In 1874 the rainfall, tliirty-sk inches, began rather late but 
afterwords was seasonable and sufllcient with a good bnrve'>t, 
especially of rico. Fublic benltb was good. Of £26,109 (Rs. 2,01,090) 
tho land rovonne for collection, £197 (Rs. 1970) wcto romiltcd and 
£56 (Rs. 560) left (.list July 1875) ontstauding. Millet rupee prices 
fell from forty to forty-eight pounds. 

In 1875 tho rainfall, thirty-oight i«che,s, uns seasonable and 
favourable. Tlio crops were excellent nud public health good. Of 
£20,497 (Rs. 2,64,970) the land revenno for collection, £48 (Rs, 480) 
wore remitted and £8^ (Rs. 820) loft (Slst July 1876) ontstauding. 
Millet rupoo prices fell from forty-eight to fiftj’-four ponnds. 

In 1876 the rainfall,, forty-four inches, was very Lc.avy. Tlio 
hatvosl was fair and public health good. Of £26,924 
(Rs. 2,69,240) tho land rovenuo for collection, £34 (Rs. 340) wore 
remitted and £19 (Rs. 190) loft (Slst July 1877) outstanding. 
Millet rupee prices rose from fifty-fonr to fort^-six ponnds. 

In 1877 tho rainfall, ninotoen inches, was short and unseasonable. 
Fnblio health was good. But the scarcity was so severely felt 
among the 'poorer classes that towards tho end of tho Benson relief 
camps had to ho opened. Tho rain harvest was scanty and the 
cold weather crops almost entirely failed. Of £26,052 (Rs. 2,60,520) 
the land revenno lor collection, £27 (Rs. 270) wero remitted and 
,£4609 (Rs. 46,090) left' (Slat July 1878) outstanding. Millet rapes' 
prices rose from fortjjsix to thirty-six pounds. 

Development, . During tho twenty-two years ending 1877 population has increased 
»■ from 143,595 in 1855 to 240,743 in 1872, or an advance of 67’65 
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per cent ; cattle from 173,859 in 1857, to 254,262 in 1877, or 46‘24 
per cent; ploughs from 18,303 in 1857, to 37,141 in 1877, or 102*92 
per cent; and carts from 6129 in 1857, to 8349 in, 1877, or 36*22 per 
cent. The land revenne has risen from £21,410 (Rs. 2,14,100) in 
1864 to £26,025 (Rs. 2,60,250) in 1878, or 21*55 per cent. Since 
1864 two mnnicipalities, one dispensary and twenty-nine schools have 
been established and 170 miles of road have been opened. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JUSTICE. 

In Sincliil’s tiino tho settlement of civil di^pntes and the pimish- 
ment of crime, were in tlio hands of the fanners of revenue, or of the 
Agent sent from GwAlior. At the introduction of Briti*!! nile, under 
the Political Superintendent and his assistant, mnmJatdarx settled 
civil suits, Tho jrolico was in tho hands of an olDccr, amalddr, who 
in big matters reported straight to tho Political Superintendent 
and had power to imprison for fifteen days. Tho police amahldt 
was nndcr the general control of n muviJnfddr who could imprison 
for ono month nnd fine up to £2 10/r. (Its, 25.) Tho acsistant 
superintendent conld give twelve stripes, imprison for six months, 
and finenp to£10(Rs. 100). Heavier cases wont to tho Superin- 
tendent. From time to lime stops were taken to introdneo the 
British 83 'stem, nnd at present tho working of tho courts is guided 
by tho criminal nnd civil laws in force in other British districts. 

For tho disposal of civil suits there nro nt present two subordinate 
judges, styled innnuifK, ono nt Godhm nnd one nt Bohnd. Tho Godhni 
vmixif tries all Godurn, Knlol, nnd Hi'dol suits, and the Dohad mrotsij 
those of Dohad and Jluitnd. Appeals from their decisions lie tc 
tho court of tho Governor’s Agent, ami are by him. gonerallj 
transferred to his coveuanted assistant who has power to hear them 
nnd whoso decisions are snbjcct to an appeal to Government, 

For tho disposal of criminal cases there nro officers of three 
grades : tho Agent to the Governor j the first class magistrates, and 
tho subordinate magistrates. Tho Agent has tho powers of a 
Sessions Judge, sentences of death being submitted for the 
confirmation of Government. Tlio covenanted n«sistant has the 
powers of nn assistant sessions jndgo. Other first class magistrates 
and tho subordinate magistrates have tho powei-s ordinarily vested 
in officers of those grades. The criminal codes and laws liavo not 
been introduced into tho district, hut all inquiries are conducted 
in their spirit ; punishments nro inflicted under tho provisions of the 
Penal Code, and all laws oxtended to tho whole of British India are 
held to apply to tho Ponoh Mahals. 

In 1854 the district was furnished with seven judges, who decided 
375 suits.^ Six years later (1800) tho number of courts remained tho 

1 The numlicr nnd vnlne ‘ ot tho Euih disposed of hetween 18flS nnd 18C0 arc, 
in ISS."!, 56S wilncd at £2135; in-185C, (KKl v.ltncd nt £2516; in 1637, 8S5 valu'Si 
nt£602O : in 1853,. 067 valued nt £50GC ; in 1659, 1022 valued at £3213 ; and in 
18G0, 1318 valued at £1959, Tho avcrai-Q value of tho suits demded during the 
eight years ending 1877 was, except in 187C, on tho incroanok tlio figures raneui" 
hetween £5 14s, 'JtJ. (11s, S7.C) in 1670 and £C1&. Oi, (Us, i^.6J in 1877. ” 
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pnmo, wLilo flto number of suits rose to 1348. In 1870 tbo number 
of coiirt^ »rns reduced to four, ivliilo the number of suits rose to 1768. 
In 18/ / tlioro wero four courts and 1353 decisions. Of tlio four 
courts, two, llioso of tlio Agent niid of liis ossistnnt, exercise nppcllato 
powers nnd try suits of moro tlmn.C500 (Rs.5000), 

Eacli of tlio two muntn/s* ronrla lins an nvorngo urea of 797 square 
miles nnd n population of 12t),371 souls. The nverago distnneo of 
the Godhin court from tho six most distant villages of its jurisdiction 
IS thirty miles, nnd that of the Dohnd court nineteen. Tho average 
number of cases decided during tho eight years ending 1877 was 
170C; the liigbcst was IS.iI in 1873 nnd tlic 'lowest 1353 in 1877. 

Of the total number of cases decided during the eight years ending 

1877, 33’29 percent linvo 
on an nvorngo been given 
ngninit the defendant in 
bis nb'scncc. Tho propor- 
tion of cn>.csdccidcd in this 
way would .«coni to have, 
during tho same period, 
varied between 37'20 in 
1872 and 20‘G8 in 187C. 
Of contested cases only 
1 9'.35 percent have, during 
tho eight years ending 
1877, been on an nvorngo 
decided for the defendant, 
AVithlhocxcpptionofl870 
and 1871 when it was 25’35 nnd 22'80 per cent respectively, tho 
proportion of caKcs decided in favour of the defendant varied during 
the same period of eight ycnr.«, between 10'15 jier cent in 1872 
nnd 21'52 per cent in 1870. In only four ca«c<>, or 0’29 per cent 
of the whole mimlicrof .suits decided in 1877, wn® flic decree oxcenfed 
by pultiug the phinliH in the nf the iinimrnhJo proporlj' 

claimed. Hxcept in 1870, when it was twenty-four, tho nninber of 
races of this kind during tho eight years ending l877 varied from 
two in 1872 to nine in 1874. In 12'01 porcentof the decisions 
passed in 1877, decrees for money dno were executed by the attach- 
ment or nilo of property ; of tliese 5'5f nor cent were, on nn average, 
by fhenttnrhment or e.a'leof jnovahleaml 0’.50pcrecjit of immovablo 
•projierty. Coinpaml with 1870, tho 1877 returns of attachnionts 
or sales of inoviihlc and immovablo property show n rise from^ 
thirty-one to seventy-five in tho former and from thirty-fivo to* 
cightj'-eight in the latter, ' . 

Compared with 1870, tlie number of decrees executed by tho 
arrest of llicdelifor has fallen from 303iii]870fol30in 18//. _ Tho 
niimhor of civil prisoner^ lias, except in ^1872 nnti 1870 when it was 
•.^jy-tlirec and 215 respectively, risen' from ninety-six in 1870 
to Too in 1877: ' ' 
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The following statement shows in tabnlar form the working of 
the district civil courts daring the eight years ending 1877 ; 

Panel Maldls dvil Orntrlt, WO-lSn. 
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Five officers, one at each of the snb-divisions, are entrusted with 
the work of registration. Except the sub-registrar of Ggdhra who 
is spedal,' these officers are the mdmlatddrs’ or mahdllmris'^ head 
clerks. Besides that of the 'First Assistant Collector as district 
registrar and of his assistant .or deputy, a special scrutiny is, under 
the control of -the Inspector .General of registration and stamps, 
carried ‘on_ by 'the, Guja^ft registration inspector. The registration 
returns for 1*877-78 show receipts of £125 (Bs. 1250) and charges of 
£160 (Bs. 1600), or a loss ol£35 (Rs.350). Of 444 the total number 
of registraribn's fouf Vere will?, 'six were pmers affecting movable 
and 484 affedtmg'immovable' property. Of the last dass, besides 
sixiy-three misceUaneons-inatr^ents, six were deeds of gift, 2}^^ 
were deeds of sale and 147 were .mortgages.^ ^ The registerei/ 
value of the total , immovable property minsfened was £15,876 
(Rs. 1,58,760). • " 
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At presont (1878) ton otHcors slmro tlic ndministralion o£ criimnnl Chapter IZ. 
jiKtiVo. Of tlioffo three nro ningi'<!tmtos of llio first class, nnil seven Justice, 
of the second nnd third classes. Of the former two arc covenanted _ . . . . .. 
fOnrope.iTi civilians nnd one an nneovenanted Nnlix'c. With regard 
to the loe.sl jurisdiction nnd powcr.s of these magistrates, one of 
them, the Agent to tlio Governor, is placed in a special position, 
vested with the geneinl supervision of tho district. Each of tho 
other two first class magistrates lias an avorngo charge of 797 
tqiiare mile" and a population of 120,371 souls. In tho 3 'c.ar 187G 
the three first cln«s magistrates decided 170 original nnd ninetj’-six 
appeal cases. These olficcrs have as First Assistant Collector, nnd his 
assistant nnd deputy, revenue charge of the parts of tho district over 
■ which (hey exorcise magisterial powcr.s. Of subordinate magistrates 
j there nro seven with an average charge of 228 .square miles nnd • 

!a popiihilion of 3 1,.S9I souls. All are Native.®. The total number of 
I criminal cases decided by them in 1870 was G78. Besides thoic 
tningi"terial duties, five of fhe"c otTicers cserci"o revenue powers ns 
' inamlntdars nnd mnhrtlknris nnd one is a hnh-regi®trar of n'surances. 

’There are at pre®ent no regular village police; tho iimtter i.s now 
I under the consideration of Govcriiment. 


The table of ofTence® given below show.s that during tho seven j'cars OJenert, 
‘ending 1877, 98.3 offouccs or one offence for overj* 2H of the tS7J isrr. 
p/»pulntion weroon an average committed. Of tho'o there were on 
’ an nx'oriige si.v murders nnd attempts to murder; three cuipnblo 
homicides ; ninclt'cn cases of grievous hurt and hurt by dangerous 
weapons; eighteen cas-es of daeoity and robbery; 930 or 95 per cent 
of tho whole w<'re minor offences. 


At the (iriie of the tmnsfer of the Pnneh JfnlHils (18 .j 3) tlioro 
were many gang robherics and immlor.® committed bj’ largo bands ‘ ' 

of Hhils belonging to dilTerout i fates nnd almost impossible to 
enteb.’ At fir-l tlie number of offenre.s reported was small. But 
gnidnnllj’ instead of taking the law into their own hand®, tho people 
beg.sn to seel: police ludp, nnd in spite of greater elllcicnry tho 
number of recorded crimes steadily increased from 490 in 185 1 to 1186 
in 1PG0.= Tlie rliief e,snso of the failure to put down crime was tho 
ease witli which bands of nu®oltlrd IJliils and Nnikdils could come, 
and eari^’ing off cattle, pass out of the Pnneli ^lahiil.®. Oueeover 
Ihe borders the robbers were Fafe, for there were no arrangements 
for recovering criminals from the neighbonring states. • An attempt 
avasmndo to Mipjily this want by the occasional meeting of tho 
Be,wa Kanlhn Political Agent, nnd an assistant of tho Jlcj-wfir 
I’oliliwd Agent. But this Fystcin, noVer Mlisfacloiy, was given up 
in I8fif and Fince 1872 flic recovery of offenders has been ficcnrctl 
under the Extradition Art (XI. of 1S72). 

Under the management of Ilis ITigliness Sindin, flioro was no 
regular police force. For tho jnninfonnnco of order the district 
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J MMnrWVlhcplt,’;, nihMsy WW. , , . ' ... 

s Tlie tout niiintxir of olriiirrs vfiui <ia(i m 1851 ; 830 in 183.'! S 1000 m 18SC ; 
163; { SW in 16'.6 ; 1031 in IS.'.O; ttn.l llEC in lECO. 
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was divided among officers styled jamdddrs, each, of whom was 
paid a lump sum from the Gwalior treasury and was expected 
to keep a certain number of armed men, distributed over his 
share of the district. G’here was also a detachment of mounted 
militia, sibandi. After the transfer of the district, on account of 
disorders and of the unrnly character of so many of the people, it 
was thought advisable to raise an armed force of Ehils. With the 
ELdudesh force as its model the Punch Mahdls Bhil corps had in 
1858, exclusive of establishment, a sanctioned strength of ten 
mhheddrs, ten jamdddrs, fifty havdlddrs,Mty ndiks, one bugle major, 
ten buglers, and 800 privates, total 931. Its head quarters were fixed 
at Dohad, where lines for 600 men were built. The Bhil corps [was 
a success. In 1860, though in Hdlol and Edlol on the west cattle- 
lifting was still a common offence, in Dohad and Jhdlod, where they 
had formerly been most lifo, offences of this class had nearly 
ceased.' In 1861 it was found most useful in forest fighting and 
wonderfully cheap and effective for outpost duty.® In 1867, as the 
district was mneh more settled, the sanctioned strength of the corps 
was reduced from 931 to 429 men. But in the next year, with its 
reduced strength, the corps was unable to put down the Ndikda rising, 
and its numbers were raised to their present total of 500 men. At 
present (1877) two-thirds of the corps are Bhils and Eolis and the 
rest Mardthfis and Pardesis. The discipline is semi-military and 
the men are in appearance well drilled and soldier-like. The 
uniform is a forage cap with bugle ornament, a dark blue tunic 
with red facings, and brown, kharln, coloured pantaloons. They are 
armed with Saffer’s carbines and sword bayonets. Almost half the 
corps is employed on outpost duty. They guard mamlntdars’ and 
mohdlkaris’ offices, furnish escorts to district officers, and are 
scattered in a number of small posts, tlidinds, in different parts of 
the district. 


Cmt, In the year 1877 the total strength of the district or regular 

isr7. police force was, including the Bhil corps, 824. Of these, under the 
district and assistant district Superintendents of police, two were 
subordinate officers. 111 inferior subordinate officers, thirty-six 
mounted police, and 673 constables. Besides these, a force of 
six officers and thirty constables was employed as an escort to 
the Political Agent, Bewa Kdntha. The cost of maintaining the 
entire' district police force was as follows : The two European 
officers, the Superintendent and assistant snperintendent received 
a total yearly s4atybf£993 (Rs. 9930;; the subordinate officers a 
‘yearly salary ‘of' not' less than £120 (Bs. 1200) each, and the inferior 
snbordinate officers a yearly salary of less than £120 (Rs. 1200) each, 
or a total -yearly _coBt of £2652 43, (Rs. 26,622) ; the pay of the" 
mounted police and of the foot constables came to a total sum of 


Z Pol, /genb 811, Gth December 18GD.' ' - 

• Pol. .Agent 212, 30th April 18B1.'' , . .-w •, •’> 

. • The details ere : 3 suUeidra, ^jamiUdn, 18 hawladn, M ddM, imd 437 privafes. 

Besides these, 36 men employed under the BeWn Kdntha Political Agent, form pjfj 
f of the Bhil aatiga,‘ 
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£/lC4fo. (Bs, 71,643). Bosidos tlio pay of fclieoIRcers and men, there 
vraa a total yearly sum of £407 14s. (Ra. 4977) allowed for the horses 
and travelling expenses of ilio superior officers ; £300 2«. (Rs. 3001) 
yearly^ pay and trovcjling allowance for their establishments, 
and £354 16». (Rs. 5518) a year for contingencies and other 
expenses, waking a total yearly cost of£l2,162 2j. (Rs. 1,21,02 1).‘ 
Taking 1595 square miles as the area of tho district and 240,748 as 
its population, tho strength of the Ranch Mahals' police is one man 
to every O'Sl square miles and 292 souls. Tho cost of mainlenaoce 
is cqnal to £7 12s. Gd. (Rs. 76-4-0) a square mile, or nearly Is. (8 as.) 
a head of the population. 

Exclusive of tho Superintondeni, the assistant superintendent, end 
the force of thirty-sLx policemen uiitler tho Political Agent 
Kantha, of tho total strength of 822 police, IC6, of whom twenty-one 
nwo officers and 145 constables, were in 1877 omployed ns guards at 
district, central, or subsidiary jails ; 140, of whom fourteen were 
officers and 1 26 constables, were engaged as guards ovorlock-nps and 
treasuries, or ns escorts to prisoners and treasure; 486, of whom 
seventy-four wore officers and 412 conatnbles, were engaged on 
other duties j and thirty, of whom four were officers and twenty-six 
constables, were stationed in towns and mnnicip.alitics. Of tho 
wholo number of 822, exclusive of tho Superintendent ond assistant 
superintendent of police, 506 woro provided with fire-arms, and 
• 250 with swords only, or with swords and batons; 190, of whom sixty- 
four wore officers and. 1,32 constables, could read and writo ; and 
199, of whom twelve woio omenrs and 187 constables, wore under 
instruction. Except tho two supeno- niijcw, .were Europeans, 
tho members of the police force for whoa.'-.'; (/-v / wikble 
wero all natiTc.s of India. Of tbc«o, twcniy-six ollirfciv-. 
constables wore Musalmans; oiio officer was a Piirsi ; ten officers 
Jl-ty.fivo couBtabks wore Bnllimans ; five officers a_nd thirty constables 
/mo Rajpats;Xorty officers and eighty-one constables were Maratbfis ; 
'Eoventcen officers and 250 conslalikswcro Bh.ls ; three '>IJ«rs “nd 
foHy-soven constables were Kolis; ond ton officers and fifty-three 
conLbles were Hindus of other casfe _ There ^;X"‘i!ha 
and for tho thirty-six men omployed m tho Eowa Kdntha, the 

information was not given. 

In 1877 of 119 persons accused of heinous crimes, eighfy-oao or 
68-06 per cent were convicted. Of 2039 tho total number of pers^s 
. LuMd of crimes of nil sorts, 1572 or W-09 per cooMyero coi^viotg. 
In tho matter of the recovery of stolen Pfoperty, of £U81 2». 
(Rs. 17,81 1) alleged to have boon stolen, £72( Bs. (Rs. 72(4) or 40 8 
per cent woro recovered. - 

Tlio following table gives tbo elief crimes and police details of the 
seven years ending 1877: ■ 


•*' 1 01 iw« -u™ 4:355 (Ri 38.10) nn ncmantoltopalwo employed uoiIwUm! rohtic.-a 
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Bevenno other than Imperial, 

Tho local funds of tho Panoli Mnhfils nro chiofly derived from tk 
transit duties levied on goods passing tlirougli tlio district. Ik 
regular local fund cess, of oue-sixteontb in addition to tlio ordmaj 
land'tax, levied in other British districts Las been introdneed inlo 
the sub-divisions of Knlol and Godhm, in tho former from 1871-12," 
ond in tho latter from 1875-70. Under tho orders of GovcnuscDt 
transit duties are abolished on tho introdnetion of revised rotes cf 
assessment, and the levy of tho regular one-anna cess is introdnccd. 
This mc.asnre has ennsed a great loss to tho district local fnads 
rovenno, ns tho transit daties greatly esceoded tho amount of tho jma 
nnna cess. The 1877-78 receipts wore JCG532 (Rs. 65,320) againa 
£9300 (Rs. 93,000) in 1863-04 when tho transit duties u-ero leviei 
tliroughont tho district. 

For administmtivo purposes tho local funds of the district are'; 
divided into two main sections, ono set apart for public worhs and 
tho other for instmetion. Tho rocoipta and disbursements during 
tho year 1877-78 under those two heads were as follows : 

PaitA MtthdU Local Paadt, }Sr7-7S. 

POMJO WORKS. 


ItKnne. 

ExrBNDttCML 

4 


£. «. 


e. 1. 

Balance, 1st April 1677 
Tno-tbinlg of tlio laud cess... 
Cess otlicr Uian tho ouc-anna 
cess and transit duties ... 

Tolls 

Ferries 

Cattle nennda 

TraTellora' rcst-bonscs 
Contribntions 

hliscclhmcotis 

dC03 4 
G91 S 

less IG 
2352 4 

151 6 

269 6 

64 13 

Bstflblishmcnts 

J7cw works 

Hopaits 

Mwical ebnrgcs 

hliscoUnncons 

Balance, 1st April 1878 .. 

1088 3 
3824 4 
1205 7 
206 18 
SM 5 1 
3229 17 

Total ... 

9838 14 

Totnl ... 

9838 14 


iBSTnuonoif, 


Bnlanco, lafc April 1S77 
One>tbird of tno cesa allot 

£. s. 

244 14 

School chaigo 

£* ffs ^ 

1130 16 


Sebclnrsbips 

30 12 

ment from transit dutios , 

403 14 

School-hottiscs, now 

21 18 

School feo ftmd 

118 4 

Bo. repurs ••• 

29 12 

Contribution (Goremmoat] • 

714 12 

Miacellaneous 

84 14 

• Bo. i Private) 

33 12 

Balanco^ 1st April 187^ 

333 8 

Miscellaneoiis 

24 4 


’ Total .... 

. 1631 0 

■ Total ... 

1631 0 


With tho funds obtained from tho levy of thmsit duties sup- 
plemented by grants from Government, many works'of public utility 
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Imre, since 18G3-6d, Ijeen carried out in tho district. To open Chapter X. 
oommnnicatton raoro than 150 miles of road Imre been mode. To Revenue and 
improve the water-supply 128 ■wells, 67 reservoirs and ponds, Kuance. 

X) watci'-courses and 32 watcr-troaghs hare been mndo or repnired. 

To help village instruction 12 schools, and for the comfort of 
tmolloTs 7 rest-houses hnvo boon built Besides these works, 29 
t’ villngo oiBccs, chorda, 41 catUo-pounds, and one dispensary hnvo boon 
constmetod. 

In 1876-77 two town tnunioipalitica wore established. The ManicipsliiUs. 
following statoment gives for each municipality tho receipts, charges 
and incidcnco.of taxes for the first year of establishment. 


Pmeh Malidlt Jluuieipal Jfelaib, 1ST7. 
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Chapter ZI. 

Instraetion. 

Sctioola, 

1877-78. 

Coat, 


st&ir, 


Progress, 

18M.1878. 


CHAPTER XI. 

INSTRUCTION. 

In tlio year 1877-V8 there were thirty-six Govorninont schools, o^ ' 
on an OTorage, one school for oroij eighteen inhabited sfllages, < 
alienated as rroll as GoTcmmcnt, rrith 2689 pnpils on the rolls and 
an avemge attendance of 1765 or l'S2 per cent of 133,589, the 
entire population of not moro than tironty years of ago. 

Excluding superintendence charges, the total expenditure on 
education on account of ihesethirty-six Gorernmont schools amounted 
to £1219 (Rs. 12,190). Of tliis £715 (Ks. 7150) -ircrc debited to 
Goremment and £501 [Bs. 5040) to local and other funds. 

Under tho Director of public instruction and tho inspector, northein 
division, tho schooling of tho district rra.s conducted by a local 
stnlf sixty-one strong ; of these one wns nn assistant deputy inspector , 
with gonoral charge over all tho schools of tho district, drawing a yearly 
pay of £125 (Rs. 1250) j and tho rest wore masters and assistant 
masters of schools with yearly salaries ranging from 12s. to £48 
(Rs. e-Bs. 480). 

Of thirty-six tho total nnmhcr of Government scltools, in thirty- 
fivo Gujarati only was taught, ond in ono Urdu and Gujnriiti. 

Tlio following figures show tho increased means for learning to , 
read ond write, oiTcred by Government during the last twenty-four 
years. The first school opened in this district was a Gnjardti school 
at Godhrainl854. Two years Inter, nn Anglo-vernacular school ’ was 
opened in tho same town. No detailed information is avaiinblo for 
any year before 1856, In 1855-56 there wore seven schools in the 
district with an avomgo attendance of 368 pupils or 0'27 per cent of 
tho total population of notmoro than twenty yents of ago. In 1865-66 
tho nnmheriof schools had. risen to twenty-four, with nroU-call of 1863 
iiamcs,and nn nverngo attendance of 1 162 pupils or 0’87 per cent of tho 
total popdlation of not more than twenty years of ago. The figures'^ 
for, 1877-78 were, ns shown above, thirlyrsix schools with a roll-cnll 
of ,2C89,nnmos and an average attendance of 1765, or 1’82 per cent 
Of 133j539, the total population of not more than twenty years of 
agb.,' A-.compBrisOn with the returns for 1856-56 gives therefore for 
1 877-78an increnfe.in thftnamber of schools from seven to thirty-six 
while of 133,539, theienlire population of.tjie^ district of not more 
than twenty years of ago, 1 *82 per cent Wer^ under instruction Ja 
1877-78 against 0'27 pet Tient in ISSS-'Sd. ^ 

■ • - - « 1 ’ t— 

> Clo(«d at tb« cd£o( 1178-77. ' 
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Vomaonlar schools for girls would seem to have been established 
in the PanohMahfils but lately. In 1877-78 there was one school ^ 
of this sort with a roll-call of seventy-fivo names and an average 
attendance of forty-seven pupHs. 

The 1872 census returns give for each of the chief races of the 
district the proportion of persons able to rend and write: 

Of 47,964, the total Hindu male population not ejcceeding twelve 
years, 1417 or 2'95 per centj of 18,863 above twelve and not 
esce^ing twenty years, 1454 or 7‘9i per cent; and of 52,087 
exceeding twenty years, 3769 or 7'23 per cent were able to read and 
write or were being taught. Of 43,682, the total Hindu female 
population not exceeding twelve years, sixty-seven or 0‘15 per cent; 
of 15,834 above twelve and notexcee^ng twenty years, twenty-five 
or0‘05 per cent; and of 47,855 exceeding twenty years, thirty-five 
or 0'07 per cent were able to read and write or were being taught. 

Of 2769, the total Musalmdn mala population not exceeding 
twelve years, 331 or 11'95 per cent; of 1295 above twelve and 
not exceeding twenty years, 357 or 27*56 per cent ; and of 3802 
exceeding twenty years, 888 or 23*35 per cent wore able to read and 
write or were being tanght. Of 2571, the total Musalman female 
population not exceeding twelve years, eighteen or 0*70 percent; of 
1059, above twelve and not exceeding twenty years, fourteen or 1*32 
per cent; and of 3425 exceeding twenty years, twenty-one or 0-61 per 
cent wore able to read and write or wore being taught. 

Of Pfirsis there were but seventeen in the whole district, twelve 
males and five females. Ten of the former and two of the latter 
were able to read and write or were being taught. 

Before the year 1865-66 therewerenoretums arranging the pupils 

according to race and 
religion. The statement 
given in the margin shows 
that in 1877-78 of the two 
chief races of the district, 
the Mnsalmdns have the 
largest proportion of their 
hoys under instruction. 
All the seventy-five girls 
enrolled in '187 7-78 in the 
one girls’ school were Hindus. Of 2354 the total number of pupils 
in Government schools at the end of December 1877; 411 or 17'45 
per cent were Brahmans; 6 or 0*25 per cent writers, 2 Eshatrisand 
4 Parbhns; 611 or 25*95 per cent traders and shopheepers, 490 
Vanias, 121 Shrfivaks; 238 dr 10*11 per cent cultivators, 115 
Sanbis, 80 Rajputs, 25 Edchhids, 3 Mfilis, 14 Luhdnfis and 1 Eoli ; 
232 or 9*85 per cent craftsmen; 4 Dhfivsfirs, calico-printers; <32 
^Ghdnehis. oil-pressers; WSSnis, goU^d'lnlvep smiths, 44 Snthfirs 

.■ ; j-; i: ft, 5'vj •. * 11*1 wj I 

— — ( n" ■ • i.ij t - .. ~ 

1 In lS 76 - 7 G>&«t-'wwtlit*»«ic^ehboU with n toll-oaO ot 119 names and an 
9vei^gc attendancft of sixty-Snroo pppili,..-, . . 


PapiU iy Saa, ISOS^SS atm ISvT-vS. 


Bara. 

18QSCQ. 

U77-18. 

IncreMO 

psrcNt. 

Hindus ... 

1701 

SWl 

47-03 

Musalmina . 

1S9 

281 

78-01 

iTotal ... 

1860 

2685 

4t*35 


Chapter XI. 
IhBtracfian. 


Bcadenand 

Writeta, 

1S72. 

//indut. 


iluJiammadatu, 


Pdnif. 


Pupils by Baca, 
1877-78. 
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Chapter XI. 
Instraction. 


Schools, 

I8j0-187a 


or 17-37percon^ B^^ta (40n and ewi 


boys attended the Govemmont scliools in this'disWcL^'*^ " 

The followiiig table, prepared from spcoinl rotui-ns fnmislied hir 
tlie educational department, shows in detail tlm r®* i 7 

and pupils with their cost to GoTcrmcnt ; 



Punch Mahdts School Bciumt 
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_ A comparison of tlio present (1877-78) provision for teacliing tlie 
district town and country population gives the following results. 

In the town of Godhra there were in 1877-78, three Government 
vernacular schools with, out of 434 names on the rolls, an average 
attendance of 285 pupils. Of these schools one was an Urdu school 
and two were Gujarati schools, one for boys, the other for girls ; 
the yearly cost for each pupil was £1 2s. (Ks. 11) in the Urdu, and 
in the Gujardti 12s. (Rs. 6) in the boys’ and £1 (Rs. 10) in the girls’ 
school. In the town of Dohad there was one vernacular school with, 
out of 273 names on the rolls, nn average attendance of 158 pupils. 
The yearly cost per pupil was 13s. (Rs. G - 8 os.). 

Exclusive of these four town schools, the district of Panch 
Mahdls was in 1877-78 provided with thirty-two Government 
yorancular schools, or on an averago one school for every eighteen 
inhabited villages. The following statement shows the distribution 
of these schools by snb-dJvisions : 


Paneh MaJidlt Village Seltoob, ISTl-JS. 


Sun sinaioif. 

Vimora. 

roFOLUIO!). 

Vernacduil 

S 03 I 

I Q»li. 

Godhra 

187 

63,379 

10 


KAlol 

S 02 

66,431 

17 


Dohad 

193 

100,298 

6 

• 

Total 

637 

230,103 

32 



In this district there are two libraries but no local newspaper. 
The library at Godhra known as tho ‘ Stewart Library,’ was established 
in 186G-G7. The number of subscribers is returned at forty-throe 
and tho average annual collections at £24 (Rs. 240). A yearly grant 
of £20 is received from tho Panch Mhhdls local funds unless the latter 
are on tho decline. Tho library has a building of its own and is 
provided with 183 English and 207 Gujardti books and ten maps. 
The library at Dohad known ns the ‘^Enti Library,' was established 
in 18C9-70. Tho number of subscribors is returned nt seventeen 
and the average annual collections nt £12 (Rs. 120). Tho library 
has a building of its own and is provided with n total number of 
193 English and vernacular books. 


Chapter XI. 

Instruction. 

Town Edacation, 
1877-78. 


Village 

Edacatioo, 


Librane?. 



IBomlay Oatitiw, 


OIIAPTEll xn. 

HEALTH. 

CHinptcr XII. Tnr rliief (li<:on''p, iiilorniillcnt nnd Tomiftrnf fcvrr, ^fCftmca 

HoalUi. common nftcr llic M'Kin^r in of tlio rninK (J nl/)j nnd ^rr<\v<! gradnaiij 

rpvcrrr tiiul inoro wido'itrcad till townnh the flc)*-o of tho year i! 
npain nhalei. Jii ouityiiK' part*! f'O fierce nro its nlfnekt tlir: 
wiiolp oiilposl'i lire nt ’liinr^ unfit for duly. Kext to fcvrr the 
chief <li'ca‘.cs nro rkin ivffectl<iii‘i, hroticliifii, rlieuninthm, ircrni*, 
opilmimin (ind iliarrha'a. Hefore fh« iiilrmliielifiji of rnccinntioa, 
PinnlLpox wna common nRionf; the IJhili nml Nnil:tl/lH ; hnl iliirini; 
tho Inrf fwonly years its onflircahs have heet-me moeh lr<i'< faliil. 
TIic fiupcriiitcmicntof Tnceinalioii cay, 'nsaelii'ithe^^ihl race’ have 
taken to vnccimitioii pretty freely, and if irnyhc ••.■lid that whrnonro 
heirmi it ispn«ierlo carry on vncoiuationnmotrg them than omon^Pllb'r 
people/* In five of the Inst fifteen year-, in 180 1, IhOo, 1809, 1^2 
and 1873 (he district has keen %'isit('d hy cholera. Ivxecpt in 1875, 
V'lien iiioro than a lh()iii>and i>coiile died in two months, no det.nils of 
lhc«o nttnckr nro nvatlalde. 'i'lte Kolis niid Jftiikdns nnd to n le'‘i 
extent (ho llhils use m.any dnitrc, dividinj; them info three clas’CJ 
according ns they cure (ho .three chief foriiiH ofdismsp, thojc dno 
to cold, to boat, and to wind. Arsenic in romo of its forms nnd an 
irapnro mercury are much n"cd. 

Ila’i'itnir. At jwjent (1878) there arc in (ho dimn’et one civil hospit.al at 

Dohnd nnd ono di.vpcnsary at Godlu-n. During the year 1 977, 10,P37 
persons in all wero tre.sted, of whom 7!J1 wero in-door and 10,208 
oiit-door patients, 'ihc-c in.stitiilions nro provided ivith special 
buildings. Tlio total amount expended in rheekiiig djse.'tso in 
1877 was .€1:118 (Us. 13,180), Of this €20G (Us, 20il0) were paid 
from local funds. The following dct.ail.s are taken from tho 
1877 report. Of 403 in-patient.s treated in the eivil hospital, 365 
were cured nnd 21 died. Tho out-patients numbered 4232. 'Jlio 
nverago daily sick forin-patienta wns 13’2I and for ont-paticnts' 
42'6. The principal disea’ics were mnlarinns fevers, rhennintism, 
tyo and lung affections, nnd bowel nnd skin discnsc.s, Tlio mortality 
•was chiefly diio to 'dinrrhcca nnd dysentciy and to lung disease. 
•Thoro'woro 12 -major nnd 291 minor surgical operations,^ Tho 
Goclhm dispcnsaiy established in 1870 is provided with _ a -building 
63 feet long by 33 feet. wide. Inclusiro of £28 in-patients, C202 
.persons wore treated. Tho chief ■^'scases wore raalarious fevers, 
cholera, nnd skin offoctions. • • 


1 Sapcrinlcniluit’a Memo. Slili April ISTo. 
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In 1877-78 tlie work of vaccination was, nnder the anpervision Chapter XII* 
of the deputy sanitary commissioner in east Gnjnrdt, carried on 
by five vaccinators, with yearly salaries varying from £16 16s. to ‘ 

£28 I6s. (Rs. 1G8-Rs. 28S.) All the operators were distributed Vaccination, 
over the rural parts of the district, one for each snb-division. 

Exclusive of 1244 re-vaccinations there were 9841 vaccinations 
compared with 9476 in 1869-70. 

Tho following abstract shows the sex, religion, and age of the 
persons vaccinated : 

Pancii MaMh Vaeeination Detaih, ISB9 and 1BT>, 


VCHBOt VACaTATED. 


Vc\a« 

s 

cx. 

ItUlgion. 

•tge. 



tUlca. 

Femaks. 

1 

QinduB 

Munt* 

mAna. 

PArati j 

CliriB- 

Uatiff, 

Othcn.| 

Under 

ouo 

ycitr. 

Oter 

one 

year. 

1 

Total. 

1SC9-70 ... 

4704 

! 

4772 

1 

8778 

467 

1 

1 

... i 

1 

1 

1 

••• 1 

1 

231 

3980 

j 

6496 

9476 

1877-re ...j 

S071 

4770 

89d7 j 

496 



386 

4781 j 

6060 1 

9841 


The total cost of those operations was, in 1877-78, £423 l&s, 

(Rs. 4289) or about 9fd. (C-^ua.) for each successful case. The 
entire charge was made up of the following items ; supervision and 
inspection £268 ds. (Rs. 2082), establishment £144 14s. (Rs. 1447), 
and contingencies £11 (Rs. 110). Of these the supervising and 
inspecting charges and 14s. (Rs. 7) on account of contingencies, 
wero wholly mot from Government provincial funds, while tho 
expense of £155 (Rs. 1550) on account of rural vaccinators was borne 
by the district local funds. 

The total number of deaths shown in tho Sanitary Commissioner’s Births anJ Deaths, 
reports for tho seven ye.ars ending 1878 is 41,629 or an average 18721875 . 
yearly mortality of 5947, or on tho basis of the 1872 consns, of 
2*47 per cent of tho total population. Of tho avorago number of 
deaths 4140 or 69‘Cl per cent wore returned as duo to fever,-. 

405 or 6*81 percent, to bowel complaints j 813 orlS’C? per cent, 
to cbolora; 62, or 1*04 per cent, to smallpox; and 406. or 6*83 per 
cent, to miscellaneous diseases. . Deaths from violence or nemdent 
^averaged 121, or 2*03 per cent of the ovornge mortality of the 
district. Daring the same period tho number 'of births is returned 
at 29,161 souls, of whom 15,269 nro entered ns male and 13,892 ns 
female children, or an nvemgo yearly birtll-rato -of <.4166 souls ; or 
on the basis of tbo 1872 consns figures, a •birth-rate -of 1'73 per 
cent of tho entire population of tho dislrictA i . ' . 


These figarcs ara incoRcct, for wliflo thfa populotion -of tho dlstnct is increnaing 
rctiims show s yearly hirth-iatc less by 1781 than tho clc&Ui.intc. In a diatriot 
of JJhils and R dikiUs tho rotuma nro ncccsBarily very imperfect. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SUB>DIVIStONS. 

O-odhra Sub-division. — The Godlira snb-diTision is Lonndei 
on the north by Lnnfivfida, on the east by Bdriy^ on the south by 
Kalol, and on the west partly by Barbda territory and partly by the 
rirer Mohi. Its area is 583 square miles ; its popolation in 1872, 
74,014 souls, or 127 to the square mile ; and its realizable land 
revenue in 1878, £5615 (Ba. 56,150). 

Of its 583 square miles, 203 are occupied by alienated, proprietary, 
taluldati and uAliad, viDages. The rest, according to the revonne 
survey returns, contains 243,556 acres; of these 103,222 acres or ' 
42'88 per cent were arable land, 130,671 acres or 53'65 per cent 
were forest lands, and 9663 or 8’96 per cent were tmarablo TOsto 
occupied by ponds, rivor beds, and village sites. Prom the 103,222 
arable acres, 20,685, the .area of alienated lands in Government villages, 
has to ho taken. Of the balance 76,537 acres, 65,048 or 85 per 
cent were in the year 1877-78 under tillage. 

Except in the west near the Mahi, where is a well tilled and well 
wooded tract of light soil, and in the north where the surface is 
broken by patches and peaks of granite rock, Godhra is a plain 
country of brushwood and forest with scanty rough tillage. ) 

Daring most of the year the Godhra climate is trying. In the 
cold weather, October to Pobruaiy, fever is common and the natives 
' suffer much from the cold winds ; in the hot months, March to June, 
the 'heat is sometimes very great; and the rains, June to October, aro 
close' and relaxing,, .die average rai^all at Godhra, during the five 
years ending 1877) was 45'78 inches. 

. ''Th'etraterofthoSIl wells and 134 ponds and reservoirs in this 
■ enh-diviaron is, used almost entirely for drinking, washing, and for 
1 cattle." , Only one thirty-third part of the whole area of Government 
.-(Cultivated' land is /wirtored. The only rivers of any size are the 
. Mshi on thb'west, andithe Pdrram on the east and north-east. The 
' other streams, such as the Mean that flows post tho town of Godhra, 
are little Jnore than local water-courses. ' x 

Except occasional patches of black and, along the P5nam vaH^ 

; rich 'medium, 5e8a)','B0il, most of the surfacd of the dis&icl .is worn 

lime-and'granito, 'rich when--doep, and poor when thin. , , - 
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The following stntoinont shows tho arable nrea in Government 
rilliigcs and the rsilcs fiSced for thirty years in 1873-74 : 

Oodhm Jltnl ncU, WS‘U- 


s* 


Ocanre. 

0»cea?nn>. 

Total. 

f: 

Aerei 

Rupfo 

tnenL 

K\enp,t 

fttre 

rttc. 

/OM 

Rupee 

Ar»tai. 

mr&t. 

AteruRe 

ftcro 

rate. 

Acicff 

Rupre 

Aftsem* 

IDCDt. 

Arcrage 

am 

rate. 

►1 

-n 

Tfry CTt>i» 

nice . . 

A. R. 

M,2S3 2*« 
l9Vi55 
SO70 10 

R«. a 

suno 7 

»in in 

&730 a 

!l4.« p 

0 0 3 

1 10 3 
1 0 0 

A. Rs 
USii S3 
75 13 
223 SO 

Re. ft. 

0107 13 
101 10 
S29 7 

R^a p 

0 A 7 

1 0 3 
17 4 

A. R. 
7Pj635 7 
»I1 8 
3390 Sr 

Rs. a. 
<0;27a 3 
3278 4 
6063 0 

El^. A p. 

0 9 1 

1 10 1 

1 8 10 


TotAl. 

fii,*05 ro 

4.1, o;s to 

0 10 ? 

11,010 n 

0.133 13 

0 D 0 

76,670 11 

49,«14 7 

0 10 4 

11 

Prrrmp 

uoat'tywsl 

(ItrtUn,, . 
lUec M .. 

sons ri 
itf-is ro 
5?*l 11 
£i-« 16 

7 

3*1411 
CCt U 

013 0 

1 0 Z 
1 11 f 



•• 

20,018 32 
1»5 30 
sni ii 
2530 U 

KViSO 7 

35.01 14 
4204 13 

013 p 

] D C 
1 11 0 


To»al 

If 

ir?5 T9 

UfiOC 1 

1 

0 IS < 

... 

... 

• 

W 

1207 59 

si,soc 1 

016 4 


firr rrep 

Omlttt , 

IUm . s .s 

?r*oo3 1: w/M 14 
l?^5 W 

<170 f‘ CTS1 f 
cji: 35 10,101 fi 

0 10 2 

1 0 10 
t 10 n 

ii;i« 22 

75 1^ 
223 2G 

cio; 13 

tot to 

320 1 

0 8 7 

1 0 S 
1 7 4 

01.213 39 
X20* 
4310 19 

rco 11 

10 

6<33 2 
10,427 12 

0 D 11 

1 0 0 
1 « It 


OfutKl T<ih1 
l*m*«c*<*l 

f 

l?v, T9 

11 

on u 

n.oto 2) 

«5JS W 

0 0 I 

|01J?S 29 
1«‘5 37 

73,920 « 

0 11 7 
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Av«»«racnt on Govornment ami iJiraatcd land 
Alienations 

lldiiains ••• 

yIrM— Qtiilrcnl* 

/IcW— Orating f«i awl nwr-bed tiHago ... 

Total icvcnno ... 


Its. 0. p. 

7.1,020 8 0 
21, SOB 1 0 


40, 014 7 0 
1301 0 0 
10,65.1 0 4 


CI.CSO^O 4 


£. r. (t. 

7.192 1 0 
2130 12 \i 


4061 8 lOJ 
1.10 2 0 
1.003 7 2 


CICS IS 0} 


Tho 1872 ponnlntioii, 7M'I'< lodged in 18,271 houses, were, 
in 1877, provided with 478 wells and 203 ponds, and ownod 10,870 
ploughs, 2232 earts, 27.3 13 oxen, 32,207 cows, 11,307 buffaloes, 12o2 
hor.-cs, 8008 sheep and goats, 311 n.sscs, and 400 camels. 

In 1873-74, tho year of sottlcracnt, 0430 holdings, hhitas, 
svero rcconlcd with an average area of 14^(7 acres, and a rental of 
].3s 104, (Hs. 0-14-8). Etiunlly divided among the ngncnltuml 
population, these lioldings would, for CTch person, represent an 
nllotinent ofSJ'n- ncrcs, at a yearly rent rf /s. lOitL .(Rs. S-l-I-lO). 
Tf di'-tributed ammig the -whole popnlation of the sub-dinsion, the 
^hare to each would amount to I,"), .hcros, add the incidence of the 
'jiid (ax to Is. 84. (Rs. 0-13-4). ; 

In 1877-78 of 05,018 acres, tho total nrcaof cultivated land, 21,015 
or 32-.'lD per cent were fallow or«ndcr grass. Of the 44,003 acres 
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of ILiIol ; nnd on tlio ■west by Baroda and the Pdnda Mohvfis. 
Compact in form, about twonty milcfi from oast to west, and ten from 
north to south, it hnsnn area of 145 squaro iailcs,apopii]ation in 1872 
of 40,605 soids, nnd in 1878 a realizable land revenue of £6644 
(Ks.CC,440). 

Of its 145 scpioro miles, 19 are ooonpied by idluhddri and alienated 
villages. The rest, according to the revenue survey rotnms, contains 
80,052 acres; 74,107 acreS, or 91 ‘88 percent of these wore orablo 
and 6545 or 8"11 per cent were nnarablo waste oocupiodby ponds, nver 
beds, and village sites. Prom tho 74,107 arable acres, 19,047 the 
area of alienated lands in Government villages has to bo taken. Of 
tho balance 55,000 acres, 27,505 or 49‘95 per cent were m 1877-78 
nnder tillage. 

Open to tho west and with some slightly rising gronnd and patches 
of hrushwood to tho cast, Kiilol is a rich, well wooded plain, its fields 
fenced by high hedges nnd rows of bnvb palms, nnd its villages as 
comfortable and well built ns those of Kaira. Tho eastern hiBs of 
mctamorphic rock do not riso inoro than a fow hundred feet nhovo 
tho plain. About Arddra they nro quaintly capped with grey granite 
boulders, that look ns if about to slip down tho smooth lull side. 
Tho granite stones used for tho embankment of tho Mnlav Inko 
were taken from these hills. 

Tho nvorngo yearly rainfall is returned at 41 inches. Both in 
climate and water Mol is hotter than Godhra or Mol. 

This snb-division is crossed from cast to west by thrM rivers, the 
Mesri in tho north, tho Gomn in tho centre, and the Karad the 
ponth. Rising in the Bariya highlands nnd flowing to tho Mabi 
thev aro alike in being dangorons torrents dunng the rams and in 
losing their flow of water soon after the cold season begins. In 
other points they nro unlike. Tho Karad flows over a rof 7 
between Jiigh stoop banks, while tho banks of tho Mosn and Gomn 
aro low and their beds sandy. There aro 102 reservoirs and ponds, 
and of 499 wolls 249 aro used for watering flelds. Tho MalAv 
reservoir, tho largest in tho sub-division, waters a largo area of rico 
and Bugircano. TIio water of tho other ponds is used only for 
watering rice nnd for domestic purposes. 

Light, nordfh, is tho most common soil all over the snb-didsion ; 
medinra, Uar, is foniid in some low-lymg 

is unknown. Tho light soil varies much inrinality. Inforjor tovmrds 
■ tho nortli-east, near Mlol it is verv hmh closS. chalky and sticky, 
though somewhat sandy. 
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Tlio following statement sliows the arable area in Government 
villages and the rates fixed for thirty years in 1870-71 : 


XdMIlenl Jloll, 1S70-7I. 
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4 0 

n,.’>3l 16 C 

Dntuct— Alicnatioua 

42,633 10 0 

4263 7 .3 

Jlcmains ... ••• 
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7271 0 3 
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SS-13 4 0 

8Sl 6 6 
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ISd 13 4} 
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The 1872 population, 40,505 souls lodged in DD19 house.'!, wore, in 
1877, provided \vitli 573 wells and 174 ponds, and owned 5875 
ploughs, 1836 carts, 13,057 oxen, 9480 cows, 4015 buffaloes, 413 
horses, 3-101 sheep and goats, and 359 asses. 

In 1870-71, tho year of settlement, 7113 holdings, Hdtns, were 
recorded with an average area of acres, and a rental of ISn. 
, 4d. (Rs. 9-2-8). Equally dinded among tho agricultural popula- 
tion, these holdings would, for each person, represont an allotment 
of 2^(r yearly rent of 5».-3i(f. (Rs. 2-10-2). If distributed 

among tho whole population of the sub-division, tho share per head 
. would’amonnt to ,1^A acres, and the inoidonco of the land-tax to 

• _.3s. Hid. (Rs. 1-15-8). , 

In 1877-78‘of 27,505 acres, the total area of onltivated land, 3834 
or 13‘93 per cent wore fallow or nndor grass.. Of the 23,671 acres 
under, actual tillago^^^llJaun crops occupied. 20,129 acres, oj; 
86’03. per cent, 947|teterc3 of them under Idjri, Ponicillario, 
spicatn; 4075 under Elcusine corocanaj 4037 under rice 
d^ngarj Otyza • sativn ^ 1003 under... Wro, Pnspalum scrobi’ 
culatiun j..,720, under yiiriir, Sorghuj]jjijlgnre ; 308 nndor inai^} 
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mahdif Zea mays } 10 under vrlieat, glimx, Tritioum tostirnm j and 499 
under misccllancone grains. Fulscs occupied 2946 acres, or 12’44 
per cent, 974 acres of them under map, Phaseolus radiatus j 706 
under («wcr, Cainnusindicusj 254undergTam, tJiana, Cicerariotinum; 
30 under ailad, Phaseolus mungo } and 982 under miscellaneons 
pulses. Oil seeds occupied 800 acres, or 1*20 per cent, 189 of them 
under ial, Sesamum indicnmj and 111 under other oil seeds. 
Fibres occupied 137 acres, or 0‘67 percent, 31 of them under cotton, 
Zropds, Gossypium herhaceum; and 106 under Bombay hemp, snn, 
Crotalaria juDce,a. Miscellaneons crops occupied 159 acres, or 0‘67 
per cent, 83 of them under sugarcane, sordi, Saccharum oflScinarum ; 
15 nndor tobacco, tamhdku, Nicotiana tabacumj and 61 under 
miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 40,505 
souls, 38,835, or 95‘87 percent Hindus; 1663, or 4*10 per cent 
Mnsalmdns; 4 Pdrsis; and 3 Christians. Statistics specially prepared 
from the enumerators' forms give the following casto details : 2386 
Brahmans; 6 Brahma-Kshatris, writers; 1717 Vanias and 198 
Shrdvaks, traders and merchants ; 1700 ^nbis, 1216 Bajpnts, 336 
Kdchhids, 25 Mdlis, and 24,069 Kolis, cnltirntors; 74Bhdvsdrs, 
calicoprinters ; 146 Sonis, gold and silver smiths ; 363 Suthdrs, 
carpenters ; 389 Luhdrs, blacksmiths ; 246 Darjis, tailors ; 1 2 Salats, 
masons; 102 Bhdts and Chdrans, bards and genealogists; 310 
Kumbhdrs, potters ; 463 Hajdms, barbers ; 21 Dhobhis, washermen ; 
164 Bharvdds and Babdris, herdsmen and shepherd; 40 Golds, 
rice-pounders ; 116 Bhois, labourers and cultivators ; 32 Purabids 
and Mardthds, servants ; 51 Vdghris and 569 Bdvalids, beggars and 
labourers; 192 Ods, Aggers; 40 Bhils and Hdikdds, unsettled 
cultivators; 340 Moi^is, shoemakers ; 368 Chdmadids, tanners ; 1498 
Dheds; 145 Garudds; and 1134 Bhangids, depressed classes, and 231 
religions beggars. As regards occupation the same return arranges 
the whole population under the seven following heads : i. Employed 
nndor Government or municipal or other local authorities, 620. 
ii. Professional persons, 272. iii. In service or performing personal 
offices, 177. iv. Engaged in agriculture and with animals, {a) 
cultivators 8734, (5) labourers 143, total 8877. v. Engaged in 
commerce and trade, 400. vi. Employed in mechanical arts, 
manufactures and engineering operations, and engaged in the sale 
of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared for consumption, 
2389. vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise, (a) women 
11,175 and children 16,294, in all 27,469 and (5) miscellaneous 
persons 801, total 27,770. 

Halol Petty Division. The petty division of Hdlol nndor 
Edlol is bounded on the north by Kalol, on tho' cast Tm Bdri 3 m, ’ 
Jdmbnghoda, and Chhota Udepnr ; and on the south and west by 
Baroda. Its area is 261 sguaro miles jits population in 1872, 25,026 
Bonls, and its realizable land revenue ind'$f$) £2437 (Rs. 24,370.) 

' ' Of its 261 square miles, 128 are occupie^-jalionated and talukdari 
.villages. Tho, rest according* to, tho^venuo Survoy ‘roturiis 
•contains 85,411hcres; fese,8|i987 acresQr97*16per,cpnt including 

.aienafed lands in ■Go'veSBfcnt'villages and lands under' the forest 
B 167-3S 
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department of wliioli dotnils nro not avnilnblo, were nrnblo and 2+2t 
acres or 2‘84 per cent wero nnnrablo waste occupied by ponds, 
Tivcr-bods, uud village feites. 

n/ilol is n well wooded and well lillcd plain snrronnding tbo giesl 
lull of lYivdgnd. To tbo east and soiitb, low, isob'itccl, scantily 
wooded bills, stand out from a ricli blncb-soil plain, most of it wneto 
and covered with brusbwood. 

Especially within four or five iniloa of tbo bills tbo water is said 
to bo poisonous, and tbo climate very nnbcaltby. Tbo average 
niinfall is dO'dl iiicboa. 

Three rivers cross Ilalol from cast to west. Tbo Knrnd on tbo 
north, tbo Visbv/Imitri in tbo centre from Pnvtigad, and on tho 
Bontb tbo Dovnndi from tbo Bnriya bills. Tho Ee-vnndi flowing 
sontb-west is nftormirds known in Broach as flic Dhddbnr, There 
nro 72 ponds and res-orvoirs, two of them tbo Vadn and Jiikb.ariya 
of gre-at size. Water is ovorywhero near the surface, and round 
Ilfdol Iboro nro very' many wells. Witbn richer and less rudo 
pca.santry, nnicb of tbo snb*division might bo watered. 

To tbo north tbo soil is light, goradu, to tbo cast it is sandy, and 
to tbo south and wc.st it is black. 

As Hdlol lias not yet been snrvoycd it is without tho usual 
jisscssmeiit and occuimucy details. 

Tlio 1872 population 25,02C souls, lodged in CCJ2 hon.scs, were, 
in 1877, provided with 352 wells and 114 ponds, and ounicd 3980 
nlongbs, 1563 carts, 10,002 oxen, l.”),350 corv.«, 61-17 buffaloes, 802 
horses, 5354 sheep and goats, 108 ns'-cs, and 5 camels. 

In 1877-78 of 13,710 acres tbo total area of ciillivatcd land, 1750 
or 12'7C per cent wero fallow or under grass. Of tbo 11,903 acres 
under actual cultivation, gniin crops occiyiiod 0789 acres, or 81‘82 
per cent, 3080 acres of them under hajrif Pcnicillarin Sfiicata; 
2274 niidor kodra, Pnspabim scrobiculatiim ; 21C7 under rice, 
dingar, Oryza sativn; 1221 under juvdr, Sorghum vnlgaro ; 598 
under rnyi, Elciisine coroenun ; 202 under maize, maJedi, Zea mays ; 
2 under wheat, ghau, Triticnm rostivum ;and 170 under inisccllaucons 
grains. Pulses occupied 1515 ncrcs, or 12‘C6 per cent, 513 acres 
of them under gram, chana, Cicor nrictinum; 352 under mag, 
Plmscol us rnclinlus; 100 under inver, Cajnnus indiciisj 100 under 
adad, Pbnscolns mungo ; and 450 under misccllmicons crops. Oil 
seeds occupied 632 acres, or 5'28 per cent, 117 of'^tbem under ial, 
Sesnmom indicani ; and old nndcr other oil seeds. Fibres occupied 
10 ncro.s, or 0'03 per cent, 2 of them under cotton, kapas, Gossypium 
bcrbnccum ; and 8 under Bombay hemp, fan, Crotalnria jnncca. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 17 acres’, or O'l-l- per cent, 7 of them 
under Bugarenno,, fford/, oacebarnm offioinariim ; 2 under -tobacco, 
ianibdhu, Nicotiana tabneum; and 8 nndcr misccllancouB vegetables 
and fruits. - . _ . • / ’ 

- Tbo 1872 census returns show of a total population of 2o,92()''^ 
souls, 25,215 or 07‘25 per cent, Hindus ; 70S or 2 73 per centj 
^Musiilmdns ; and 3 Parsis. Statistics specially prepared from tho’ 
caufflorators’ forms give tbo following casto details : 314 Brahmans • 
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4 Braluna-Kshatris, -writers ; 746 Taniiis, 33 Bhatias and 15 Slirdvaks, 
traders and mercliants ; 455 Kanbis, 75 Bajpnts, 199 Kdclibiils, and 
14j035 Kolis, caltivators ; 6 Bliarsdrs, calicoprinters ; 71 Sonis, gold 
and silver smiths; 11 SutharSjCaiyontors; 225 Lulidrs, blacksmiths; 
49 Darjis, tailors; 4 Chnnnids, bricklayers; 14 Salats, masons; 481 
Bhdts and Ohdrans, bards and genealogists; 171 Eajams, barbers ; 
824 Bharvads and Babdris^ herdsmen and shepherds ; 81 Golds, rice- 
poundcrs; 5 Bhois, labourers ; 52 Mardthds, labourers ; 129 Bdvalids, 
beggars and labourers ; 41 Mdrvadis, labourers ; 57 Ods, diggers ; 
21 Kaldls, liquor sellers; 1838 Bbils, and 4518 Naikdds, unsettled 
caltivators ; 23 Hochis, shoemakers ; 99 Chdmadids, tanners, 287 
Sheds and 286 Bhangids, depressed classes ; and 27 religious 
beggars. As regards occupation the same return arranges the 
■whole population under the seven following heads : f. Emplo 3 'ed 
under Government or municipal or other local authorities, 292. 
ii. Professional persons, 45. iii. In service or performing personal 
oflSces, 218. iv. Engaged in agriculture and with animals, (a) 
cultivators 5174, (b) labourers 414, total 5588, v. Engaged iu 
commerce and trade, 93. -vi. Employed in mechanical arts, 
manufactures and en^neering operations, and engaged in the sale of 
articles' manufactured or otherwise prepared for consumption, 
2445. vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise, (a) women 
6716 and children 10,457, in aU 17,173; and (5) miscellaneous 
persons 72 ; total 17,245. 


Doliad Sub-division. Dohad, the two boundaries, has on the 
north the petty division of Jhdlod; on the east Jamhua in Central 
India; on the south Ali Eaipur in Central In^; and on the west 
Bdriya in Kewa Kantha. It is a compact circular tract about 22 
mOns in diameter, -with Dobad, tbe chief town, nearly in tbe centre. 
Its area is 337 square miles, its population in 1872, 63,513 souls, and 
its land revenue in 1878, £7066 (Rs. 70,660). 


Of its 389 square miles, 113 are occupied by alienated and 
iiihiMari villages. The rest according to the revenue survey returns 
coSS 144,4f2 acres; of these 130,860 acres or 90-69 per cent 
includino- alienated lands in Government villages and lands under the 
forest dMartment of which detaUs are not available were arable and 
13 592 acres or 940 per cent were unarable occupied by ponds, 
river-beds, and village sites. 

TJnlike other parts of the Paneb Mabdls, Dobad is pkasantly 
varied with Mils, rich valleys, and waving ro^ely-wooded plains, 
rising into high peaks crested with snow-white quartz. The land 
W a long-settled look. The brick and mortar houses of tho richpr 
Sses Jo grouped in viUage4,but by for the greater number have 
their wattle and daub homesteads dotted over the village lauds or 
cfostered round the village pondi On toe whole hero is no prettier or 
Srally richer country^n Gujarat Though hilly throughout, there 
rre no specially marked peaks or ndges. The wator-shed of too 
Strict is a taWoTand feom four to six miles broad, the extension of 

rim A'rdvali range from Eajpntiina sonthw-ards, between Dohad , 

SdBd^^a ^crisdqf too land from Godhm though gradual is 
Well marked. ' 
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Tlio cHmato is cooler tliim in tlio irestorn division, loss oppressivt 
during Uio hot tvcntlior, and wit]> occasional frosts in the coll. • 
Tho nverngo rainfall in tho tnrolvo years ending 1877 vras 28’7S 
inches. 

Tho main river, tho Anfis flows tlirongliont tho year along the ■ 
enstom boundary. Many of its tributaries, of which tho chief arO ' 
tho ITosba, tho khliri, tlic Kali, tho Gangri, Iho Krtveri and the i 
Barod, wandoring across it, and gonemlly flowing throughout the ' 
year, water tho whole of Dohad. Tho country is specially snihfl. 
for storing water, and has somo very largo reservoirs holding water , 
throughout the )'ear. 

Eoddish in tr.ap and light fawn-coloured in quartz uplands, tho 
soil in tho lower levels is black. 


As Dohad has not yet boon surveyed it is without tho usual 
assessment and occupancy details. 


Thol872 population G3,513 souls, lodged in 13,930 houses, wore, in 
1877, provided with 598 wells and 15 ponds, and owned 10,009 plonghs, 
1839 carts, 22,151 oxen, 21,548 cows, 10,437 buffaloes, SC8 horses, 
11,78? sheep and goats, 421 asses, and 14 camels. 


In 1877*78 of 88,839 acres, tho total area of cultivated land, 8583 
or 22’10 per cent were fallow or under gross. Of tho 30,253 acres 
nndoi' actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 18,833 acres, or 
C2‘25 per cent, 14,043 acres of Uiom under mnizo, maMx, Zea- 
mays; 2420 under rice, ddxigar, Oryza sativaj 878 under 7:odra, 
Paspnlum sorohioulatum } 239 under ru.'/t, Eleusiue corocana;225 
under wheat, fffian, Triticnm rostivum ; 145 under Juvdr, Sorghum 
■nilgnro; 13 under bdjri, Penicillnrin spicata; 88 under barley, 
Jnv, nordcum hcsnstichonj and 773 under misccUnneous grains. 
Pulses occupied 8374 acres, or 28-8i per cent, 9400 acres of 
them under gram, chatia, Cicor ariotinum j 1307 under adad, 
Phasoolns mungo j 855 under fwer, Cajanus indicus; 298 under peas, 
vatdna, Pisum satmim ; 182 under mag, Phasoolns radiatus ; and 32 
under inisoollaneous crops. Oil seeds occupied 2391 acres, or 7'90 
per cent, 2249 of them under taJ, Sesamum indiciun ; and 142 under 
other oil seeds. Fibres occupied 389 aci’es, or 1*27 per cent, all 
under Bombay hemp, «a«, Crotalaria juncen. Miscellaneous crops 
occupied 99 acres, or 0'22 per cent, 3 of them under sugarcane, 
Bcrdi, Saccharum oilicmanini ; 1 under tobacco, iamhdhi, Eicotiana 
taboenm ; 4 under opium, and 91 under miscellaneons vegetables and ' 
fruits. . , . • . 


, Tho 1872 ’cenauB returns show, of a total population of 63,513 
Bonls, 69,294 'or 93'81 .per cent, Ilindus ; 4220 or 6‘65 per cent 
Mtisalmins; 2 Parsis'; and 21 Christinus. Statistics specially prepared 
from tho onumorators^ forms' -^vo the following caste details • 
819 BriSlimnns;5 Brahma-Kshatris, '.writers j • 827 VilniSs, ISgfi 
Shrilvaka, and 22 Bhatifis, traders and merchants j 26 irnti^lj s jqj» 
Bujpnts, 3 Kdchlufis,,219.M,ilis,.771 Kilvals, 1661 lahdnfis anS 
'ir,580 , Kolis, cultiviitorsj lS>i Sbnis, gold and silver smiths- 
’ 8 Kansiirlis, brass and Copper smiths : 141 Suthdrs, ciiTnontoro . coj 
'D uhdra^hladkstuitha j 96 'Kaaids, bricklaydrs ; 223 Dnrjis taflots ■ 
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22 Chippfis, calenders ; 43 Bhfits and Chnrfin^ bardsand genealogists ; 
424 KnmbharSj potters ; 334 HajdmSj barbers; 89 Dbobbis, trasber- 
men ; 772 Bharvada and Babdris, herdsmen and sbepberds ; 7 Golds, 
riceponnders ; 25 Bbddbbunjds, grainparcbers; 42 Bhois, labourers 
and cultivators ; 305 Mdrvddis, labourers ; 145 Pnrabids and Mardtbds, 
servants ; 103 Yanidras, carriers ; 94 Kaldls, liquor sellers ; 233 
Edvalids, beggars and labourers ; 144 Kdmalids, blanket-vreavers, 
34,735 Bbils and 16 Ndikdds, unsettled cultivators ; 108 
Mocbis, sboemakers ; 701 Ghdmadids, tanners, 592 Dbeds, 50 
Gorndas, and 341 Bhangids, depressed classes ; and 274 religious 
beggars. As regards occupation tbe same return arranges the 
whole population under tbe seven following beads : i. Employed 
under Government or municipal or other local authorities, 766. 
ii. Professional persons, 120, lii. In service or performing personal 
offices, 458. iv. Engaged in agriculture and with animals, (a) 
cultivators 13,511, (b) labourers 596, total 14,107. v. Engaged 
in commerce and trade, 642. vi. Employed in mechanical arts, 
manufactures and engineering operations, and engaged in the sale 
of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared for consumption, 
8136. vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise, (a) women 
17,500, and ohil^en 26,837, in all 43,837, and (6) miscellaneous 
persons 447, total 44,284. 

Jhalod Petty Division. The petty division of Jhdlod under 
Dohad is bounded on the north by the Ohelkari state, and on the east 
by the Ku^algod state, both in Central India ; on the south by Dohad, 
and on the west by Bariya and South in the Eewa Edntha. The 
Ands river runs along its entire eastern face. Its area is 267 
square miles and its population in 1872, 36,786 souls or 138 to the 
square mile, and its realizable land revenue in 1878, £3870 
(Es. 38,700). 

As tho Jhdlod survey is not finished, area and tillage details 
cannot be ^ven. 

Except that there are wider stretches of black soil, Jhdlod is 
much like Dohad. 

As in Dohad tho climate is better than in the western division. 
The average rainfall is returned at about 28 inches. 

The MgVnTi and Kdli rivers on thoir way to tho Ands cross tho 
district from north to south. Water is in most places close to the 
6 ur£Eic 0 find lat^o oroas aro irotersd by 2eF©r-l2te^ dli^udisj zrcun 
unbuilt wells. _ ‘ 

The light, goradu, soil is like that of Dohad. There is much fine 
alluvium in the Makan valley especially about Limbdi. The bldck 
soil is a rich deposit of decayed vegetable mould. Most lands in the 
sub-division can yield two harvests, an early Jdiarif crop of maize, 
and a late mbi crop of wheal or grain,' 

As Jhdlod has not yet bedn surveyed there are no assessment or 


ijf^ccnpanoy details.. 

■' Tho 1872 population 36,785 souls, lodged in 8634 houses, were, in 
1877, provided with 381 wells and 43 ponds, and owed 6395 ploughs, 
879 carts, 13,471 oxen, 12,279 cows, 6706 huJ&loos,. 563 horses, 
4580 sheep and goats, and 442 asses. 
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In 1877-78 of 23,259 acres, the total area of cultivat«sa land, 4915 . 
or 21'28 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 18,319 otra 
under aotonl cultivation, grain crops occupied 11,993 acres, orCt'l? 
per cent, 8591 acres of them under inaise, malm, Zen mays; 1716' 
under rice, ddvgar, Oiyza sntivn ; Sfl't under Ivdra, mpalna 
Bcrohiculatnin ; 189 under wheat, ffhnn, Triticiini iDstivum; 31 nnJ'-t 
juvAr, Sorglmm vnlgarej 13‘1 under rd//i, ElcnHino_ corocaimj 25 j 
under barley, ja«, Hordeum hcxasticlion; 15 under Idjri, Fenicillam , 
spientn; and 728 under miscclkncons grains. Pulses occupied 
5-110 acres, or 29‘53 per cent, 478-J- acres of them under gram, 
cham, Cioor arielinnm; 671 under atlad, Phasoolns mungo; 23 
under map, Fliaseolns radiatns ; 17 under tuver, Oajanus indicasj 
and 15 under miscellaneous pulses. Oil seeds occupied 360 acres, 
or 1-9C per cent, all under tdf, Sesamnm indicum. Fibres oceapid 
837 acres, or 1‘84 per cent, all under Bombay hemp, san, Crolalam 
juncca. Jliscollnneons crops occupied 219 acres, or 1'19 per cent, 
10 of them under sugarcane, ueriii, Sncchamm officinarum ; 7 under 
tobacco, tamldhu, Nicotianaiabacumj and 202 under miscellaueoas 
vegetables and fruits. 

Tlio 1872 census returns show of a total populotion of 80,785 
souls, 35,07*1 or 06*98 per cent, Hindus; and 1111 or 3*02 per cent, 
Musalmaus. Statistics spocinlly prepared from tbo enumerators’ 
forms give tbo following casto dotoils ; 4'29 Brdlimans ; 7 Brahnm- 
Ksbatrisand Parbhus, writers; 518 ViinilsandoOo Shrlvaks, traders 
and merchants ; 542 Kanbis, 353 Eojpnts, 706 Jl/Ilis, 293 LabSnds, 
253 Rivals and 286 Kolis, cultivators; 106 Bonis, gold and silver 
smiths ; 90 Sutblrs, carpenters; 182 Lulilrs, blacksmiths; 11 Hadils, 
bricklayers; 19 Dorjis, tailors; 72 Ghlnchis, oil-prcssers ; 19 Bhats 
and Chlrans, bards and genealogists ; 343 Kumbblre, potters ; 177 
Hnjdms, barbers; 39 Dbobhis, washermen; 210 Bbarvlds and 
Babaris, herdsmen and shepherds ; 2 Bbldbhunjfis, greinparcbers; 
31 lllarltbas, servants ; 72 Tanjlras, carriers ; 26 XaUh, liquor sellers ; 
89 Lakhards, makers of lac bangles; 29,330 Bhils, unsettled cultiva- 
tors; 50 Kduinlids, blanket-weavers; 122 Mochia, shoemakers; 
289 Chdmadids, tanners, 36 Dheds, 54 Garudfis, and 216 Bhangias, - 
depressed classes; and 166 religions beggars. As regards occupa- 
tion tlie same return arranges the rroole population under tho 
seven following heads: i. Employed under Government or municipal 
or other local authoritos, 515. ii. Professional persons, 126. iii. In 
servico'or performing personal offices, 134-. iv. Engaged in agri- ^ 
culture and with .animals, (a) cultivators S98I, (5) labourers 31, 
total 9012. T. En^ged in oommerco and trade, 398. vi. Employed 
in mechfujical orts, mannfacturos and engineering operations, and 
engaged in the sale of articles 'mnnufactui-ed or otherwise prepared 
for consumption, 844. viL Miscellaneous persons not classed other-' 
wise,' (a) women 10,657, nnd ohildven 1*1,825, in all 25,482 ; and . 
(6) miscellaneous persons 274; total 25,756. ' ' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PLACES OF INTEREST. 

Bha'yka. About fivo miles sontb-wost of Dolind, at tlio village of 
Bliavka is a mined tomplo of Mnbadov, apparently of considerable 
It seems to bovo originally been an octagon, each side of 
eight feet with single-stono lintels supported on octagonal pillars, fivo 
fool round at tbo base and four below tbo capital. At the entrance 
of tbo sbi'ino is a figiiro of Ganpnti bolding in bis bauds what seems 
to bo a battle axe. On tbo ontsido arc tbo remains of three belts of 
sculpture, tbo bigbest rudo and soraowbnt indecent figures, the second 
elephants, and the third groups of very small figines of men and 
beasts. According to a local story this templo was built by courtezans 
nt tbo time (740-l‘183) of the prosperity of Hindu Champfiner. 

Bhirnktind. About fivo miles south of Dohad near where the 
villngo lands of Vijdpur, Brnhtnnkhed, and Ramclungra meet, is a largo 
cartlicn basin formed by a waterfall about seventy feet high. Herofonr 
days before JJoli (April) thon.«ands of Bbils come, somoot them from 
considerablo distances. Tho.'e who bare during tho year lost friends, 
relations, or parents bring tlioir ashes with tlicin and throw them 
into the pool. Then they wash and going to Brahmans, always 
tboro in great numbers, have a J’cd s|rot, chantlh, marked on tbo 
brow and in return give some small present in money or grain. 
Thou drinking begins and, if money lasts so long, is kept up for about 
n fortnight. 

Cliakki-no-a’ro. In tbo Kai-ad river between the villages of 
Jledlipur and Jlarva in llillol is the Clinkl;l-m~aro or Grindstone 
bank, ono of the most singular spots in the district. In the middle 
of tbo river whore tbo channel is deepest is a largo rock over which, 
in ordinary coutfo, tbo .sti'eain would flow and fall in a ensoado into 
tho deep pool below. But nbovo the rock a rcotangnlar lijseyvoir, 
hind, has boon built about fifteen feet square, nnd foUr to five 
feet deep, partly of brick and partly of rock, tbo largo rock forming 
its lowest side. Into this poo! tbo water of tbo river rims, nnd passes 
out of it, not over tbo largo rockj^but by n six or eight feet long 
channel cut from tbo deepest piirt of tbo reservoir right through 
the centre of tbo rock. Out^ pf this, from tbo centre of tbo rock, 
tho water spouts nnd falls into* a deep pool several feet below. Tbo 
place is sacred, nnd at eclipses of the «iii and at tbo Malioda Pan 
*} i Sonmid Aims, when tbo last day of tbo month tills on a Monday, 
and on other occasions is visited by Briibflmns, Ksbntris, and 
Vanids, who bathe and wash away their sins in tbo pool. Tho 
legend is that a certain Raja Sulocbon of Benares was troubled with 
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a growth of Lair on the palms of Lis Lands, sent him ns a pniai. 
meat for Lis sins. As none of the Benares seers conld cnre hmb 
was advised to go to the famous TisLvamitra, who lived ' 
Pfivagad now stands. Vishvdmitra told him that if he sacrificed ati - 
spot in the river where a sacred grindstone lay, Lis sins shonld fe ' 
destroyed as grain is ground to powder in a grindstone. !ii$^ 
Bdja went to the spot, built a ^ace of sacrifice, and in a gnat f 
rock cut a conduit throngL wLicL to feed with batter the fire oihh 
sacrifice. Thus was he freed from his sins and fi-om the bu; 
growth. The river became kno\vn as the Hand or Kar, anre 
corrupted into Karad Ganga, and the place of sacrifice as the GhaiU- 
no-d/ro or Grindstone ba&. Half the grindstone is still there, tk 
other half was stolen by a Gosdi, wbo, pnrsned, was forced to throv 
away the grindstone where it still lies between the villages of Yiasn 
and AJdli in Halol. 


In tbe bank of tbe Harad opposite to, bnt it is said in no way 
connected with the Grindstone shore, is an opening in the rock 
three to four feet high. This is said to be one end of the under- 
ground passage whose other end is at the Machi Hiiveli half way 
Up Pdvdgad. Major Fnlljames from the Pdvfigad end and Mr. 
Acworth from the Meddpnr end have both passed some little way 
up it. Bnt even among the natives of the place there would seem 
to be no known case of any one passing through or even going any' 
considerable distance along this tunnel.^ 

Oha'inpa'lior, north latitude 22*’ SO* and east longitude 73° 80', 
lies nearly a mile to the north-east of &e main body of Pfiviigad hill, 
about twenty-five miles east of Baroda and forty-two south of Godhra. 
Though at present (1878), except for afewBLilandNdikda squatters, 
almost entirely deserted, Ch^pdner is a place of muoL historic 
interest and has many remains of its former greatness. 


The name is stud to come from Chfimpa, according to one 
account a Ydnia, and according to another a Konhi, who founded 
the city during the reign of Von Edj of Anhilvdda (746-806).® 
In the eleventh century Rdm Gaur the Tndr is styled Pdvd’s lord.® 
But he seems to have held under the Anhilvdda kings for, at 
least till the eleventh century, and probably until in 1297 their power 
was crushed by Ald-nd-din^ilji,Ohdmpdner continued one of their 
chief eastern' strongholds.*. About the same time as the fall of., 
Anhilvdda, -Ohohdn Rajputs fl^g before Ald-ud-din Khilji settled 
otChdmpaoer. ' This 'family,' though since 1481 deprived of its 
chief seat, is still .'represented by the rulers of the Chhota 
'IJdepnr and Devgad' Bdriya states. Tho names of tho Chohdn 
chiefs of Ohfimpdner, 'recorded i.n an inscription found at. Ndhdni 
IJmarvdn near Hdlol, nro-Edjh Shri Rdmadov, Slmi Ohdngdov 
Shri Chdehingdov, Shri ^dmdev, Shri Pdlhonsingh, Shri Jitkaran! 


r Contribated bj Mr. H. Ac^ortb, C,S. 

a Cbimpn is Msa called a Blul : As. lies. IV. 187. He may have got tills 

iftmtseUbnclntboBMlcomitty. . 

• »K4sM46,y2. 
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Shri Ecmpit Hdval, Sliri Viradlidval, Shri Savardj, Sliri Bnglavdev, Chapter Aiv. 

Shri Trimbak Bhap, Shri GangaUdjesbvar, and Sliri Jayasinglx Dev, Haces of Interest. 

Bajput Chdmpancr would seem to li.avo lain at the foot of tbe north- , 

east slopes of the hill just under the fortress of Pavngad. Though 

besieged and made to pay tribute* in 1418 (821-822 H.), and again Jluiors. 

more hardly pressed about 1450 (853-854 H.), the strength of their 

hill enabled the Champdner chiefs to maintain their independence, 

fighting freely at times with their neighbour and rival the Bdo of 

Idar. In 148S (887 H.) during a season of scarcity Malik Asad, 

one of Sultan Mahmud Begada^s captains (1452-151 1), raiding in 

Champaner territory was attacked, defeated, and slain by Hdval 

Jayasiugh. In revenge Mahmud sent an army to Baroda, and refusing 

all means of settlement except ‘the sword and the dagger,' 

attacked Chdmpdner. The siege had lasted abont a year when the 

Bdval again made overtures of peace offering to pay 360 pounds of gold. 

This the Sultan refused, declaring that he would not leave till the 
fort was taken. Jayasingh now applied for help to Ghiyds-ud-din 
of Malwa. But Mahmud advanced to Dohad and, without striking 
a blow, the Malwa king retired. On his return to Chdmpdner, to 
show the besieged that he would not leave till the fort was taken, 

Mahmud laid the foundations of a beanlafnl mosque. Meanwhile 
the besiegers gradually pushing on their outworks took the fort 
in 1484. The wounded Bdval falling into the Sultdn's hands was 
at first well treated, but after six months, refusing to embrace Isldm, 
he was put to death. One of his sons, brought up as a Musalmdn, 
was in the next reign ennobled under tbe title of Niz4m-nl-mnlk. 

On the fall of the fort Mahmud changed the name of the city to 
aiohmudobad Chdmpdner. Pleased with the climate he mode it 
his capital, building a fort, a mosque, and a palace and bringingnobles 
and ministers to settle. Many great buildings were raised, and 
gardens laid ont and, by the skill of a native of Khordsdn, well fitted 
^th fountains and waterfalls.* Its fruits, especially its mangoes, 
wore famous, and its sandal trees grew so freely that their timber was 
used in house building. Merchants and craftsmen thronged its streets, 

Chdmpdner swordblades became noted for their sharpness, and 
Champaner silks for their bright colours.* Though he by no means 
deserted Ahmedabad, Mahmud continued to the close of his reign 
(1511) to consider Mnhmudabad Chdmpdner his capital. Mahmud s 
Buccossors following his example, Cbdmpdnor romninea till the 
, death of Bahadur Shdh (1A36) the political capital of (Injwat. 

'Durinffthis time the olosff-Oonneotipn between Mdlwa ano Gnjorfit 

fovoured the city’s growth and the safety with ivhich their treasures 
could bo stored in its hill fort gave it a special Value m the Sultans 
eyes. Though, oven at .its best ( 1614 ) a place neither of so great 
trade nor so large as Ahmedabad, like • it Chdmpdner was 
‘embellished with good streets an d bqnares and houses of stone and 

the knowledge of fnantaina 
Hilol, pbnnod by a Chiimpiner 
KtsTi labouror, had Icamed tlio 

■its the only place veh^ raw tilk 
May 1838. i - • ’ 

1 ) 167—39 


• 1 TUi M41a, 968. . . ^ . , . ■« 

rk 3 This Khordsini is said to have introdoced n«toOj 
st# artiBcinl watcrtallB. The hot garden was at 
- carpenter who, by working under bm disguised 
'Secret of the straugor’s art. Ind. Ant. LXII. v = 
s Cbdmpduct' had a grrat etfcwtof 
could bo waBhtd and proparelWri^pcwont 1057, 
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whitewnsTj. Tho conntry TonnO wns very Icrtilo^ full of abanOant 
provisions, wliKvt, barley, millet, rice, pens and other vegetables, and 
many cows, sheep, goats and plenty of fruit. Near it -wero hunting 
grounds for deer and other animals and -winged game. The hm» 
kept many wild animals, and trained hunting dogs, falcons and tamo 
leopards.' * 

In 162G at Chdmpdncr the young Sultan Sikandar Shdh was 
murdered and his successor Bahddnr Shdh crowned,^ Continuing 
through his reign (1520-1530) to ho Bahadur's capital and head-’ 
quarters, the city was, in 1535, pillaged by tho Emperor Hamnyun.? 
Bahddur’s death in tho next year and tho transfer of the court and 
capital to Ahmedabad prevented Clirtmpdncr regaining its former 
position. Off the main lines of traffic, the loss of Gujarat ascendancy 
over Mill wa, took away from Chdmpdncrits chief claim to importance. 
Its fall was rapid. In 1554 its only points of interest wore &io . 
banian trees, largo fruit-eating bats and thorny brushwood.® Like, 
the rest of Gujarat it suffered during the disorders of tho next 
twenty years (1654-1574). But nnliko Alimedahid and Surat tho 
establishment of order under the Emperor Akhar (1573-1605) 
brought Chumpilner no return of prosperity. At the beginning of 
tho seventeenth century * its air was weakening, its water poisonous, 
and its orchards and gardens tho loir of the tiger and lion. Its 
buildings had fallen in ruins, nnd its people hod given their goods to^ 
tho winds of destruction. Instead of flowers wero thorns, and 
instead of gardens close-knotted brushwood, and of its sandal groves 
neither the name nor tho trace was left. It showed tho truth of 
tho verse, ' All on earth fades and God docs as he wills’.' * Though 
desolate, Clinmpdner continnod in name the head of a district of 
nino sub-divisions, part at least settled and rich enough to he 
included in R5jn Todar Mai’s survey (1576).® Under tho Moghals 
ChampSner was subordinate to Godlira, tillage declined nnd by the, 
middle of tho seventeenth century so much of the country had' 


1 Stanl<>y'» BwbOTs, SS. 

5 SikanUarSliAh.murdorcabylniiia-nl-mnlk, WAS buried at HlUoI. Bird’s GniaTSt 
ail. BaiiAdur already crowned at A]iincd.-ibad accoctling to tlio Alirat-i-Abinadi 
(Bird, 233), and at Titan according to Ferisbta (Briggs, IV. 133), irasagain crowned at 
Chim^ince “becausa foracvcral reigns it bad been considered the capital." Ferisbta, 

3 Sidhi All binlHnscin. Bom.Iat. Boo. Trans. II. 8 (Reprint, 1877) 

4 Mirat-i-Sikandaii (1611) in Ind. Ant UCIII. 7, AbulFiz.-d, writine nlirnit the 
nanictimo (IfiM).‘ttouEb1io spraks of Chimpiner only as a fort on a hinhW notices 
its very fincfniits." Gftdirin'Aui-i-Akbari, II. 65. It was also famous for wooS of 
■does, U'l or oyar.' Blobbiaana’a Ain-i-Akbari, I. SO, 

6 Under tho later Alimcdabiid kings Chnmpincr had been tho heail.nnn>i... 

mnvnn atitt./livioiAns*' Clldtlin&ner. Slkvli. FTdInI 


. w containiog nine Bub-divialons measuriDg 600|337 yfeWinB a 3 

Its. 2,52,747 {10,103,884 <f<fwjMdfcrniahixig aforcoofOSO CAValrjaiidlGOOinfantrr 
The aames of ’the snb'divniow ivoro, Araverdi ChimpAncr, Chnnd^ardi, Chauril^’ 
Phond, Phanl, Piiawerch, Sbvukhereb, and Snnris. In the boginning o^he cieMMSti 
century Chimpdner was (seep. 262)tbo head, of 13 districts. But its oomman^f 
lillaUr, was under the gorernor, /aujJdr, of Godhra : hlirat-i-Alimadi Ind 
X3ail.7. • ' ’ i.^'«a.Atit 
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lapsed into forost^ tliat it had become a hunting ground for wild Chapter XI7> 
elephants.^ Places of Interest 


In 1803 when the town was token by tho British, only 600 
inhabitants were found in it. But the regular population 
was larger, for most had heard of the oppronch of tho troops and 
fled. At that time about half of tho wolled enclosure or citadel 
was occupied by a settlement of silk and brocade weavers.® A few 
years later (1812) there were about 400 houses, half of them 
inhabited, the people chiefly runaways from other Gujarat cities.® 
In 1829 silk weavers wore still settled at Chnmpaner hut their 
number had lately hcon terribly thinned by cholera.* When (1853, 
July 3 1st) it came under British management the place was almost 
deserted. A snm of £126 (Rs. 1260) was spent in an attempt 
to bring cultivators to settle and clear tho forest. But the 
colony foiled. Thrco-fourtlis died and the rest fled. Since then 
bat little progress has boon made. Except the constables of the 
police post, its only inhabitants are a few families of poor and sickly 
Kolis and Nnikdis. 


Coming ® from Godhra tho first sign of Ch/Smp/iner’s former 
greatness is, at Halol, Siknndnr Shith's (1636) tomb, a rather 
plain ono-storiod sandstone building in tho Muhammadan or 
nrehed style. On tho Jdmbughocla road, about two and a half 
miles beyond Hfilol, stand-s a small brightlv-plnstered tomb, tho 
fihrino of Khon Pir, a saint revered by tho Ibis or Musalmfin 
weavers. A few hundred yards to tho north-east of 
tomb rises from tho brushwood a minaret known ns tho El: Almarha 
Mamd, Tho Ono Minarot Jfosquo, and half a milo to tho south 
close to Pawigad another small mosqiio callod from a group oE 
h-ces tho Fdncl Masjid, Tho FWoMahaa Trees Mosque. 

About throo niiartors of a milo beyond Khon Pir s tomb a bare 
lonely stono arch, once tho west gate of Chfimpfinor, comos in view. 
To the right before passing through the nrcli is a s<l*|®*'0 pond, 
once surrounded by musonry stops, and filled from tho hill above by 
a massive stono drain of which there aro still troces. ^ Tho pond is 
commonly known ns tho Kathin ^ Courtezan s pend. But 

tho real builder wns Sakar Khan, a Potlidn of 

stono tomb, with finely cut windows and hnnasomo dome, stands at 

ono oornor. At tho ruined gateway tho Imo of tho ^d wall can be 
traced about 330 yards south to tho foot of tho north 
'then taming west at right angles it crosses tho naonth of a ravino 
to a ridgo to tho west up whoso stoop face itr^s, till it reaches the 
^rp of tho top of which stand tho f 

NorSi of tho ruined gateway tho wall runs, to tho crest of a 

■ llu 1C45, 73 caught 'in tlw Dobad and Cl.tapSa«r 

Watson, 74. ^ nm ^ ^oTWiiit. Soc. Trans. 1. 161. 

' * C l)otn!la as fw' as iwssiblc, liroitcu t account oi 

EsWto ^£LtcrialiforthisBoaiouhavobso«BapMl.y 

Mr. U. A. Ataortii, O.S. 


ClU'lSPA'HElt. 
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detached ridge cf hills on whose eaaferP slope stood the palace oE 
n brotlior-in-lnw of one of tho Patili Riivals.* From the crest oE 
this ridge the wall turns shnrpljr baclc to tho south-west and thoa 
stretches oast. 

Passing through tho west g.itoway the road for about a mile 
crosses an open plain once covered with the buildings of Champancf. 
To the north tho line of wall, nffor coniing back from tho crest 
of tho ridgo, rims parallel to and close by tho road. At first hrict 
and cemontj the old wall is soon replaced by a massive lino of free 
Btono that, after running cast for about a mile, is crossed by a 
second lino of old wall Hint Ktrotches south 220 yards to Pslvngad? 
At tho foot of tho spur it crosses a strcani, thou turns west, and in 
a bonding lino runs along tho spur, gradually rismg till it meets tho 
first, or afaJij line of the hill fortification* 

TIjo massivo lino of freo stone is Jfahinnd Begnda’s wall, tho 
Jahanpaniih or world slicltor, snn-oiinding tho citadel or Madar^ 
of hlahmudnbnd Chdmpincr. Idnclosing an area about three- 
quarters of a mile long and 280 yards broad, this wall, of great 
strength, and about thirty feet high, 1ms At regular intervals bastions 
running nortli and oast at right angles. Tliough much overgrown 
with creepers and clinging trees, the wall is in almost perfect repair. 
A few hundred yards from il.s western corner is tho south or sontli- 
west gateway. At tho entrance, tho line of wall falls back about 
120 foot, and tbc road into the citadel lio.s betwcon the two lines 
of wall througli a roctnngnlnr building, probably a guard room, about 
150 foot long and 120 wide, with double gates, and in the south 
wall richly carved stoho windows* Oa tho inner gate is a Persian 
inscription of which the first figure of a date and the words .Srnzaifar 
ShAli,* son of hinhraud Shuh, can still bP rend. Inside of the citadel 
a little west of tho gateway is the Shehrlia Masjid or City jUosqno, 
a beautiful building in fair repair. About 200 yards cast and near 
tho centre of tho citadel is tho ^Inndvi or custom house* This 
probably used ns a guard room, is highly finished, vciy simple, and well 
proportioned, ' Nearly square, it is open at two ends, each open face 
having six hays and tho two ends joined by five rows of arches, the 
whole forming a colonnaded chamber of five nearly equal aisles. 
The roof is flat and massivo and though without ornament, is much 
Tolievod on tho inside.’ * From the hlandvi to tho citadel’s east gate 
stretches modern Chdmpdncr, a single street of moan huts, Tho cast 
gato,_ built on tho^ same plan ns tho south gate, equally massive, has 
..the same inscription and tho , same giiard room, only loss mined. 
About fifty yards east of tho gateis the Mma ilfo*;id,orPablicMosqne, 
. for massivo’ grandeur ,_and;poi^eof^ finish inferior to no Mus.ilman 

imai Rival M prolrably’K.goaowt jiitne.coatracttd.iromPdnfpnff; that is> 
£iv&-ntlmg. Ind. Ant liXIII.-S. ' ‘ 

2*Xho e.wt and west walls were prabahly liuitt hy thosttajnnts and rop.ain!d bv 
blusalnUln cu^nccn. ‘ . i * - ‘ ^ 

■ 3 Bhadar or piopitidttB, called after Bhadra Kili* Both the Chimpinor anfi 

' Ahmedabad citadels wore Blmdars, taking tbcir name from the erizinal Bbndar in 
‘ Pitan. Major J. W. Watson, 13tb Pebrtory 1679. ’ • 

'a-EeiBUcd from IC13-1B26 
‘ t Mi. Naime, 3!>l,*S8th fobniaiy 1879. .■ 
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building in Wostom India.* Within the mosque •were three oblong Chapter XIV. 
mnml tablets^ one over the pnlpit and one on either side. The ni.... ivrrntorPBt 
side tablets remain each engraved with a verse from the Koran. 

But tho central slab once adorned with the date-line ‘Prayers and CBA'MrA’ireii, 

a Pulpit/ is gone.® Tho top of ono of the two chief minarets has Bemaint. 

boon shattered by a cannon shot wantonly fired at it by tho 

tyrant Pataiikar, Sindin’s Governor in 1812 f About a third of a mile 

north of tho citadel is another fiuo mosqno, the Nagtiia Mayid or 

Jewel Mosque, built of very pure white stone. Close to it is a large 

brick well, spanned by a stone arch, nearly surrounded by a wall 

and wth stone conduits and other water-works. In front of tho 

mosque is a colonnaded building like tho Mandvi but smaller. 

West of tho NngivaMasjiil, between itnnd the hill the minarets of a 
mosque .stand out from the trees. This is called after Bava Man, a 
V 017 popular saint in Baroda and a follower of Sadan ShMi whose 
shrine stands on tho roof of Muha Kali’s temple on Pavagad top. 

Throngh tho forest cast of tho citadel, runs tho Shikdn Kot or 
Hunter’s Port, a low ruined w.all onclosing the remains of many 
hundred houses. About a mile and a half cast of tho citadel, on tho 
bank of tho Gre.at Lake or Bada Tnidv, stand tho mins of the 
Sultan’s p.alaco and of a mosque. South of tho ro.ad near the foot 
of the hill tho shntteiod foundations of houses and a few Jain 
temples show tho site of Rajput Chiimpiiner, which besides covering 
tho plain botwoon tho Mmsalrndn citadel and tho hill foot, ran up tho 
side of tho spur to tho lino of the first or outer fort wnll. Besides 
thoso remains of tho city proper tho forest is for miles round strewn 
W’ith massive wells, minarets, mouldering tombs, and solitary arches, 
all that is left of tho suburbs, gardens, and palaces, that adorned the 
city of Mahmud Bcgada.* 

Pesa.r. At Desar ne.sr Sonipur in Halol, is an old stone temple DrsiS. 
of jUfahadov. Though only twenty feet square and not more than 
twenty feet high, it is a most striking building: its sides richly 
carved from base to roof with tho beautifully broken outline of tho 
old Gujarat Brabmanic and Jain buildings. Near tho foot runs an 
olcpbnnt scroll, above tho elephants two scrolls of human figures, 
tho lower very small the upper somewhat larger, then two bolts of 


1 Its outer ontlinc is more ogeclivc tli.sn thsl ol any of tlo Alimcdalucl mosques. 
It is aurroundeit l>y a higlj stone wnll with Ii.indsomo buttressoil comcn each 
into ..i elinrt minaret. On the oataide tlio line of tho widl is, on tho BidcsJ hrohen by rich 
windows with overhanging pilharicd balconies. Along tho hack it is broken by a row 
of siatoen unarclicil wiiidoi™, filled «ith finolyent atone tracery, nnd between each 
pair of nindowB a rounded tower nr divArf niinarnt, whoso pinnacle ends ahttlelKlow 
ilic nppop Cflgo of tho v/ill. In front* on wdo of 'tljc gateway* fctaniis n finely 
pronortioncfl winjvrclf ond bohiiul the tohiaVct*! tho centro of too inosi^uo liscs 
donblc-Bloricd and doDictl, built cntirclyin thp deep-mved flat Hindu Btyie. 

S Briggs' Fcriahta IV. 70.^" The words ^ dJoA give tho date 9U H. 1508. 

3 The most noticeallk of'thcse rotnaina are at Jepnra .shout two miles north by'enst 
of Ch.inipdncr a ruiaorl mosqnoon tho bank of a amsll pond ; at Jlamnnra, e.sstof 
■r diAinnilncr a fine old atop svcll svilh aolid masonry nrehoe : at Chatimll Viv aouth of 
IjiUmipura another fine alep well orohaWy Hindu rop.mrcd.hy Miisslinjns Though 
Imiieildcd in forest tho water of Uli these well* is 'c oar and si^t. In tho simth- 
cast aahortwoyiiptholiillaido near svhoro tho c.sst city sraU joins tho lull fortih- 
cations, is gfruinod mosque probably ouco wed hy Ihs gstDSoa 
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i-tonn irflcerj’ nlmvo llmt, if«<'lnVf ft-nUtw n •''•mII of Immaa Spurt’ 
nmlr lif*' w/i', "’’ll oam-il and tiri'dilr’vnnd over all a rirluUtj^it ' 
roriiico partly in mill'*. Jt’< pndi.ddi' dr.l** i-. i Dm'i'.Tlmt hteh; 
tin* tiina of lliiidu ('h-intp'iiior Hiit it i.j 

infrripli'm mnl li’’' n'd .V*'t frilioiilly osarninril. 

DOV Koda r. N*'.ir Ho* villa'/u of Clic'da, nbout 
north of Poli«d,n rtn"»i» run' into tic.ivo, fn nn fra-'petf 

M«liiid"v innli'r tln< nattn* of K> ddre divjir hn > Ii-oii i- s up, ils'jj' 
lliiil". vi'it th*' ehrini', f {"‘•‘Wlr on I'Liij'H Sul itth (Man It), 

In llo' vill.itrt '.of Navn('oi«,nli'.nl'» Vt'ti tml'^nortli.f'i-l.Orinjri'!^ 
t'lcron niiliM (..iiitli, inid nho'it niiii'inih ^aontlorrc.tof paVJ, 
ovi-ry y<rir<in tin. d.'iv T.fi*r I/.di (April; a ra!!."! the thd 

or lii-arlh fahot In a tr>>!i>di ■.“Vi ri f. hr tlin'o nn'i 

tlino foot ih’t'p, /.if r, Minxf-i iMt‘.'di‘i, h.j't itr.* c.vr. fully nnd c!tv-p)y 
p lokfd till tin'}' elniid in n litap nlw.tit !«■> ft <-8 tdiovi’ Jtioand, Tl.fi 
pill' if till'll f't on fir*' and iiHur.t.*! t'> hum t'l tli" tovrlof tlio Rroaad, 
j'lio villrifjt' llli'iri}.'K or eivt-* ji.t hn ik'i ii ('"irovius, kilNa toapi" 
of fowl*, and •.nrmUtfi u litth' Unti'ir tnnr Ih" pili'. Iltm, aft'r 
wii'.hinj' tlii'ir icfl, tin* Mrt .'jw-r n'nl tho rilkifro lii-idrr.ti: mlk 
hurofiMt hiirrie*iir wro •• th'> fin*. Aft'T thi> Mnintji'Ti roaoto 
fulfil vow.x, nnd fivini' on** anna and a h'lU nv-.mmi i** tin* ivr, 
nnd the other ImU CH'tnnnt to tin* Iimdiii'in, nndi Ihrir fte*. and 
turning totho left Wiill: m'er the j)i!.>. The fire •'feini t>i cinse noao 
of them any jeiln. 

DohndorDwnliad.* o t-wn inlSTt* of 1 1,172 inhal'itant**, slaads 
in north lutiltidi* H' .W atnl in*.l lontriltiih* 70' I**' on the lrttd'>r, 
(liihitil, of fitijanit nnd Mtilna, nlr’iit fi>rty'ihn‘<*inil('s ra.<t of Gedhm, 
Thu town In“> in n •liRhl holl.jw ;;irt hy ridue. of low hilK ft! the 
cnlr.niiro to the chief pie>< between Ci ujartH and M.'ilna Of 11,472, tho 
pnpnhdion in IS72, 7r*72or fiO percent were Ilinde.*, .Irlf or.'W'TO 
per eenl Mn-rdmi'nis, tivenly-onc Uhn..twn«, nnd twt) ntln'ra. A Itirsro 
pection of the jiiMple, C'*p**ci.'illy the cotnmttnity' of D/mdi or .?liw 
Ifolior.o'*, are jtroppi'roiii tRiderA, living in well Imih brick houses. 
The chief town of n Inr^e mb-ilivi'iou nnd for lonir a pliee of 
importuuce, Dnlwd has n con*.id<’rahlt* {K'jiutatioii of cnifi'.men, nnd 
pupplies n wide tract of country with cnrtheii nml bniiw wan', nnd to 
some erclent with cloth. The only spicitil local iimmifacturcs are 
llinse of hlnchwood, hnir-r>>mh'i, nnd l.io hmeelclM, On the high 
TOiid hotwcin Airdwn nnd GojnnU it has nlwnvs Invn. nnd though 
pomcwhftt injured by the opening (1875) of the Ifalh'iin nnd Indor 
jnilwoy) is still a pheo of considcmhlo trade. Iiscxjiorts are of 
vcgolabh’s, gram, w]ic.at,«iai/:e,rico, mid cti'.tor.oiUoirnlwii.nnd pram, 
wheat, innize, and rtvcet-oil lo Gujnhit, anil of tmimal prodneU, clarified 
blitter, to Mnlwa nnd Giijariit, lac to Ahtnpthibad and ifntlam, nnd 
hides and libms to Hombay. Its iratlorta artf'ot minerals, iron mid 
copper from Bombay, and mH from Khfirtighodft on the Ibinof Cutcb; 
of rcgotables, coco.muts .ond spicos from Boiulwy, tobacco from 


, 1 Molt o( th« matorlalstor tbo Dobait toiya luTo ticca supplied fiy Mr. K. S. iSsruusk. 
Civil Burgeon o( Uoluul, 
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Nadidd, sugar and molasses from Bombay, grain from Benares by Chapter SUV. 

^dor, and from Rdjgadnoor Bhopfivar. Of manufactured articles Pinces oTiitorest 

European jaconets, madnrpalams, mullmnlls, chintzes, ond dhotars 

come &om Bombay by Pdli; from Abmedabad and Kaira come Doiiaij. 

clihidris or fine eall&e, dorids for petticoats, dhotars for waist- 

olotbs, and sacking, hlidrhi or dangri, for the use of Bhils ; from 

Indor andBurhdnpur, turbans and head cloths j from Partdbgad, black 

and indigo robes or sallds ; and from Batldm chktdris and iJtdrvds for 

robes and dorids for petticoats, susi for the higher classes and nddra 

for the Bhils, During the last two years the exhaustion of grain 

stocks, from export to the Deccan and the failure of crops in Gnjardt, 

have given rise to large imparts of maize, millet, and wheat from Dhdr, 

Indor, Djain, Batldm, and other Central Indian grain marts. 

Dohad is an old town. In early times Dadhichi Bishi is said to UUtory. 
have lived there and in his honour the river was called Dadhimati, 
a temple on its banks was dedicated to Dudheshvar Mahddev, 
and the town named Dndhipnmagar. It is said to have been a 
settlement of Bdhria Bajpnts. Seven or eight families of this tribe 
still live in Dohad, and, as the remnants of the first settlers, perform 
ceremonies and offer sacrifices to propitmte the gods when the town 
is attacked with epidemic disease. It remained under a line of 
Rajput chiefs till in the beginning of the fifteenth century (1419) 

Sultan Ahmad I. (1411-1443) defeated Dongar Bdja, destroyed his 

E 3e, and in its place raised a citadel.* With the rest of the Panoh 
dls, Dohad passed to the Emperor Akbar in the end of the 
sixteenth century (1 573-1583), and about the middle of the eighteenth 
century fell into Sindia’s hands (1750-1760). Under Siudia Dohad 
was the seat of a governor, and was in 1765 one of the best towns on 
the line of march between Gujardt and Mdlwa, with brick houses and 
well-to-do inhabitants, especially a nnmber of Bohora Mnsalmdns.^ 

With the rest of the Panch Mohdls Dohad passed under British 
management in 1853. 

The town is of two parts, the old town in the west ond the 
new town, most of it built during the last century, close to the 
old town on the east. Coming from Godhra at the west end 
of the town are the traces of an old gateway and a line of walls 
running south to the river and about 500 yards beyond, another line 
of walls enclosing a square space about 500 yards each way. The 
. only part of the old wall still standing is the eastern or Pani gate. 

Prom their foundations the walls seem to have been brick, and to have 
had four gates, two in tho west, and two in the east.' The portions of 
tho old town still remaining are fhe'Desaivdda,the Kliadaetdvfida, ond 
the (jhfinchivdda. The pmees of interest connected with the old to wn . 
are, on the left of tbohn^^nce'gate coming from Godhra, nloke known 
as the Oliliaba Taldv or Basket Pond. '• This’ lake said to hove bgon 



(1S13.1528) tho baOdor of Dohad fort (222).- ’ Of this early fort there would^ 
seem now to be no trace. 

• Forbes' Or. Mem. III. 181. 
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Chapter XIV. dug by men of tbe Od caste, ^ about tbe same time ns tbo Odvdiin late 
■Piarflo /.TrntaTeaf GodLin, about a mile and a half ,*ound, is one of the finest piecra 
of ■water in the Punch Mahals and is surrounded by a flight of stone 

Dohad, steps TOth strong retaining end walls and a waste water sluice. 

Sanaini, Prom the great scarcity of wells in tho town, its water is of special 

value, and is used throughout the year. In the lake are two islands 
where, towards the close of the eighteenth century, pleasure houses 
were built by fiapu Sdheb Patankar, whose son A'pa Sabeb -was 
married to Dnulatrav Sindih’s (1794-1S20) daughter. According to 
one account the Panch Mahdls were given by Sindiaas his daughter’s 
do'wry. Bapu Sdheb -was made governor and asked to send his son 
to lire at Gwalior. Bdpu refused, saying that Sindid’s daughter should 
come and live with her hnsband at Dohad. To this Sindia would 
not agree. A force was sent against Dohad with orders to bring 
back the young A'pa Sdheb but without harming a hair of his head. 
Btlpu retired to Pdvdgad, and knowing that tho besiegers would not 
fire at bim is said to have set his son in front of the fort. After a 
■tame Pdtanknr surrendered, and 'with his son was taken to Gwdlior. 
Another account states that the force was sent by Sindia to punish 
Patankar who, recalled for oppression, had refused to leave the 
Panch Mahals. This story states that after his capture on his way 
to Gwalior, Patankar committed suicide outside of the south Dohad 
gate at a spot marked by a banian ti-ee since known as the Muddvad 
or ghost’s figtree. On the east bonk of the Ohhdba lake a Bohora 
vegetable garden, known as the Dongarvdda or Dongar’s garden, 
marks tho site of the old Bajput chiefs palace. Another relic of 
the old Rajput city is in the south the Ghanchivudo Mnsjid or 
Oilman’s mosque, said to have been built on tbe site and of the 
stones of tbe old chief’s zendna. Close to the mosqae is a pond, tho 
Chandan Taldv or Sandal Lake. 


Buildingt, 


On the south bank of the river, nearly opposite the oilman’s 
mosque and close to a banian tree is a small building with n 
tomb inside.® The story is that on the hanks of tho Dohad river 
one of Shdh Jahan’sf wives was (1619) seized witli the pains of 
childbirth. The court astrologer declared that if tho child was 
bom before a certain hour be would bring bad luck, but if after 
a certain hour ho would becomo a mighty monarch. To avert 
misfortune tho astrologer counselled the Emperor to have tho lady 
hung head down from a branch of tho banian tree. The device 
succeeded but at the cost of thp_motberis life. 

New'Dobad though not walled; has four gateways, on the west 
in ‘the;ljne of '.tho old,oiiy wall on tho sray to tho lake, the Pdni 
Or.watergate j.to-lhQ^t'a double 'gateway, tho Hanumdn gate 
msi.do, and ,the Kqhvfida ,gnto outside;' to the south the Dliola 
goto arid 'to ‘tho' sdufli-wesl facing -tho Hanumdn gate tho 
Luh&rvddn gate, -The oldest quarter of tho now to-wn is on tho 
west, the Gujardti.mplcet -built .'by Himn Tdnids, refugees from 

•*’ ; ; ; 

. 1 The «toiy is' -that tho Oda, anilcf Juma Odin,' n-tre on thoirwar tn 
'cl Sidb r.ij 301 Singh ll(m-U4§). So greit woo tho onnr of 
Uho Chhdb.; Into, oa'ih.W 'only &coto*jBlJ his hnsj cU ^ 

' 3 Ihis tomb irsud todiave'i^e& (1019; rattfcd brer AnftingzcbV aftcr*birih * 
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Ghilmpanor in 1779; the next quarter, the four markets that meet 
at the police goardhouse in the centre of the town, built in 
1782;^tho third, to the north-cast, is the Danlatganj market, hnilt 
in 1805; the fourth, to the north-west, between the lake and the 
citadel, is the Bohordvdda, built in 1809 ; and the fifth, built in 
1850-1852, is in the sonth-cast, the Ganeshpnr market. The chief 
object of interest in the new town is a caravanserai^ built in 1619- 
by tho Emperor Shah Jahnn in honour of Anrangzab’s birth. It is a 
square enclosuro about 450 feet each way, snrronndcd by a brick wall 
sixteen feet seven inehes high with bastions at each comer and two 
grand gateways, one at the middle of the north and tho other at 
the middle of tho south wall. Tho hlarathas added three round 
towers twenty-four feet high at tho south-west comer and at the 
middle of the west and cast walls. At the south-east corner Fittankar 
built for his son a three-storied house, called tho bdradvdri or 
twelve gates, now used as quarters for tho jailors. Inside, tho walls 
were surrounded by rows of arched rooms opening inwards,® and 
in tho centre of tho west half of tho cnclosnro was a mosque. This 
caravanserai is now used for public buildings, tho cast half as a jail, 
and of tho west, the south comer, where was the residence of Sindiil’ s 
governor, as the mamlatddr’s office, and the north ns mounted 
police lines. The mosque is used as a magazine for the Bhil corps. 
To tho north of tho caravanserai lies tho cantonment with police 
lines and a civil hospital. 

Tho town is supplied with two rest-houses, dliartnsMIds. One, 
in tho west on the south bank of the lake, able to hold about 200 
travellers, was built in 1828 by tho governor of tho town, Antfiji 
Damodar; the other, at tho south-o.ast corner of the town, with room 
for about 1 50 pilgrims, has been built out of local funds by the British 
Goveramont. 
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On the south bank of the Dadhimati stream, ovciy year in SJtrdvnn 
vad A'tham (August- September), a fair is held. It lasts from 
snnrise to sunset, and is generally attended by about 7000 persons. 

Except toys and sweetmeats, little is bought or sold. Besides being 
tho seat of tho chief revenue and police officers of the sub-division, 

Dohad is the head-quarter station of tho Bhil corps and of the 
assistant superintendent of police, and is provided with a sub- 
judge’s court, a civil hospital, a ffistrict jail, a post office, and a 
vcmacular school. _ 

Oodhm, a town in 1872 of 10,635 souls and 3259 houses, tho Oosma. 
head-quarter station of the Panch Mahals district and of the Godhra 
sub-division, lies in north latitude 22® 46' and east longitude 73° 40', 
fifty-two miles north-east of BarOda and sovonteen miles east of the 
Pali railway station. Exdopt for a stretch of rico land to the .west 


Of the fort CTul to hive hcen hnDt in 1419 Alimnd I. (1411-1445} 

f nhout 151S repaiitd by SiiltSn Momflar (1SI3-I52G), no-traco Mcms to remain. 
nVe cararaneorai Is also c.allcd fflin/K or fortress ; hntthu apparently bccanso Sindii’e^ 

ISniol’e llistory' VH. 213. filpliinstouo fiOl, note 1, rivcs Oclnhce 1018. j , - 
• The rooms valy in lire from 39- 7- xS? S-xl0'<rtoi!-.rj?10'fi".>cl0'S". . 

11107-40 
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Godlira is almost entirely surrounded by brushwood and forest. 
On a plot of ground slightly raised above the general level of the 
plain, with 110 wallBos large Wldingaondmuchhidby trees, the town ' 
attracts little notice. About half a mile to the south is a group of four 
lately-built district officers' houses. Not more than 900 feet above 
the sea and surrounded by rice and forest landj the ohmate of Godhra 
is especially towards the close of the rainy season feveruh and relaxing. 

Godhra, or Godrahaka, that is the cow’s lake, is a town of 
considerable antiquity, supposed to be mentioned as 'the camp of 
victory’ in a brass plate grant of the fifth century.^ Probably 
because Ohdmpfiner was their chief settlement in this part of 
Gujardt, Godhra would seem to have been of little consequence under 
the Bajput dynasties of Anhilvdda (746-1298). In the thirteenth 
century (1225) it is mentioned as subject to the chief of Dholka.® 
To the Musalmdn kings of Ahmedabad, before Chdmpaner was 
conquered, Gh)dhra was one of the centres of government in rastem 
Gujardt. Mahmud Begada, when in 1480 he divided his dominions, 
chose Godhra as the head-quarters of one® of five provinces. Even 
after (1484) Ch&mp4ner became his capital, Godhra coufiaued the 
head of a considerable district. At the time of its transfer to the 
Emperor Akbar (1573) it contained ten sub-divisions with 501 
villages, yielding a yearly revenue of £350,000 (7,200,000 eliangizis.)* 
Under the Moghals the lands were surveyed and the number of 
dependent sub-divisions raised to twelve. In 1724 it was taken 
by Kantdrji Kadam Bdnde ond probably kept by him till about 1760.® 
Since then Godhra has continued the headquarters of the Pouch 
Mahfils, first under Sindia (1770-1853), and then under the British. 

Since its transfer (1853) the two chief events in the history of 
the town are a Musal^n riot in 1855 and a fire in 1857. The riot 
was among Musalm&ns, Sunnis against Shias. The Shias of the 
Ddudi Bohora community went on the 26th August to hold a feast 
at an idga or place of prayer outside of the town. The man in 
charge, a Sunni beggar, objected to their coming and a scuffle 
took place. Going into the town he complained to the police 
and an inquiry was made. As the examination was not finished 


1 Tho name Gadraha occnta in SomcahvaT’s Kirti Kaumudi, IV. 67, wbera it is 
atated that the lords of Gadraha and lAta, the coimtty between the Narbada and 
Tlpti, hetrav^ their msstor the chief of Dholka. Godraha can only refer to the 
present Godhra. The other reference in a grant of ShiUditya V. of Valabhi abont. 
404 is not so certain. Dr. Blihlerinind. Aiit.,I,XIIl,lG, 17. 

3 Old. Ant IiXUI. 1C. Daring tins period no other reference to Godhra has been 
traced either in jthclt4s H&laorin Tod's Annals of IMjasthdn. 

3 Briggs’ penshta, IV. C2,. The fire, dirislons wore Ahmedabad, Jacat. Godhra, 
Songad,mdtai4na. ' 

' 4 'Bird’s GnjarSt, 124.' 'lEhotcnSub'divIslftnaweroatthoeloseof the Ifithcentury 
Godhra, Sehra, Miial,' SamdAh or Nasirahad, DodAh,_ AmbAhad, JhAlod MorrAh, 
KaddliAnAhandDAhmod. 'Two'othor Godhra snb-dirisions ware at that time (1573) 
in the hands'of the Sunth chlei and of ChatArAl Knli. * Accordinir to tho Ain.i. Ahliari 
(Gladwin, IL'242) the area was 036,255 'Jbiglids and the' yearly revenue Ra 4B<i 
(34,18,324 The mnnes oftho sub-^visieim! diffe? oou8idc^Sl"yfrS!i thorf. 

given m tho Mitat.i.Ahmaai j obey are Andha, AP idem, Betx Jednnnar H,47eA 
Dhamnnd, Sehra, Godhra, Kiliancli, Mind, MchdvMa. Jettnagar, JhAlod. 

sWaUota’s .Gentral India, *(58^ Pw.Aate of ,Sindi(i’a oonciuoat has not been 
aseertaiued. ■ ' - 
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Musalmfins meeting at the Knzi's 
if take the punishment of the Bohoras into their 

own hMds. I^ost morning (27th August) gathering in a largo 

ontranoo to the Bohora quarter, seized 
settmg them on asses dragged them through the 
Tiwiir" • police came the Bohora quarter was already 

and ^nnd^. Tie rioten, were driren fesei end a 
guard set over the Bohora quarter. No further acts of violence 
were committed. But for three days (29th.31st)the houses and shops 
remained shut, the mob continuing to hold the market place. They 
then dispersed without doing farther mischief. About sixty of the 
notops were convicted and sentenced to terms of imprisonment 
varying n-om six months to three years and to from £5 to £10 fines. 

The fire of 18S7 broke out on the 2nd April. A strong wind was 
blowing from the nor^ and a huh in the north outskirts of tho 
toTO catching fire, tho flames spread rapidly. Bxcopt the Government 
Offices and soma small ontlying parts to the east and west, nearly 
the whole of Godhra, its well built Bohora, Sdhnk&,and Ghdnchi 
quarters with ^ny haudso^o three-storiod honsDS, was complotoly 
burnt down, Voiy little property was saved and two persons and 
man;r cattle wemkilled.i On the 5th March 1873 a serious fire broke 
out m tho densely populated Ghdnchi quarter : 188 houses ware burnt 
and property worth £4400 (Rg. 44,000) destroyed. 

Of 10,635, the total 1872 population, 4775 or44’89 per cent were 
Hindus j 5854 or 55'04 per cent Muhammadans, and six Others. The 
two classes of chief local iiUportance are both Musalnadns, The Shia 
Bohoras are traders and hardware dealers and tho Ghfinchis are 
carriers, traders, and hesbandmon. Tho ShiaBohords are a prosperous 
well-^do community. But the Ghduchis though frugal and Wd- 
working have of late years sufiered from the break-up of their 
monopoly of the canying trade and have some of them fallen into 
peverty. 

Oil-making is earried on to some extent in Godhra. In 1807 a 
steam mill was started W a company known as tho Godhra oil 
company. It worked for about five months and then closed for want 
of funds. In 1870 the mill was sold to a Pdrsi merchant of Bombay, 
who worked it, with oocasioual stoppages, till July 1877. Two kinds 
at seed, tal, Sesamum indioum, and dolia, Bassia latifolia, wore 
pressed in tho mill. 

There ate also several families, "of weavers, some offhornDheds 
ivho weave coarse sacking, '■( 7 ani', cloth; 'the restyKhutris and 
Musalmdns of the Monlna' class make the’ finer 'sorts o^'difierent 
jolonred robes. There is also some potteiji brasswork, and, wooden 
iracelet-making, tho Godhra market supplying, those articles'to'a 
lousidorahlo area of country. As « place of trade Godhra has of 
ato years risen in importance. . The opening of tho, railway to Pali 

I," • ' 1 . 1 1 ' ' ) , 

»■ i-t-z t-i— ■ — 

> ' . • V ^ i 1 

1 T^'enty years before (18.W) Qodl<r.1 wal-4hAi»b cnUrcIy-' destroyed by fire. 
Sindids UoTemmeat gave £3000 (11b. 30,000] tor the sulTcrcra’ rcUct. • • ' 
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Clmpl^XIV. 
iPliicci of Interest. 

Cit'lillKt. 


Ill till. 


in'iep. 


fSoato;Gu>!t>c, 

aio iW.STIlICT.S. 

Imi iiictt'nsr'd llti' locnl pvjwrl*^ .'iiul tlio (nido ({imk mtv ftw 
formerly to f.intre in (ioiilira. If, ii'i In-, heen pr(if>'>".iil,llM> isilmj 
lino it Iiroiij'lit on (ievpiit»en miles fri»n lYiU, fji>llir!i will Inrots-n 
iilare of con '•ei[neHre, flic tmilc l•‘■nt m for Jli 'ilnd ninlTloliml in llir ci'’, 
Jiariyii in (lie ttnilli, iitiil Lnniivniln riiiil Snntli in tiic north, lit 
cliiel cxjiiirts mti timlicr, tinner, nmir", j'nini, nnd nil f'olt; 

its eliiof ini|iort>i tnlineco, nmln.ir.f’, mill lemtwnre. As tlie'l.t<;l. 
([niirt*'ruif tiieili.<tnct,mi<l the chief Inn-noftliu snli-flirMnii,fi<>'lh*s 
lM■•.ilIe^ the i>flire;.«f the Aijftil to tlio (Jovemor, his ii'ii'-U.’il, 
thi'ili..trictsiipi'ri«tctH|e!i{fif police, the foic't oll'cer, the niiimhit'l'r 
nnd the civil jndjfi! or nc'nny, a iliHiieiciry, u po-t olltce, mid lln.; 
vernncuhir iicliool-v 

The only olijects of inteiv'it in (ho town of Gcnlhm nro (ho lake 
ami tlio fort to the norlh-m'.t of tlio town. Tlio hike nbinit toventy 
ncKH in c.vlent is einhanked, factsl with i-lnne, mul on the wci-l and 
MHith provided with tlifrlits of stone steji.s. The iianio of the toivn (ho 
'cow's lake' would icom to show thiil this rc-ervoir is of pn.ot nftc. 
Tlio fort is of Hind, of little si/e or strcnj..'th. At present it contains 
the otliros of the nidmhitditr nnd of tlip lecnl ]‘udi?o or jiimi*!/. Kveiy 
year on Urbil A'lhitit (AiiKiifl-fsepiemlipr) n fair is held nltvndwl 
liy nlioHt 1 000 Itliils nnd Kolis. The gathering lin-ls only n few hours 
niid is of no Irado imjwtt.'inee. 

Ha'IoI, in lS72n town of 3147 inlmhitnnt'). the hcad-ijiiartera 
of the p'ltty divi'iou of tho same inline, lies on the high wwd to 
.Inmhnghodii, nlwnl seven miles south of ICiIIol nnd foiir norlh-wcsl 
of IViviigad hill. Heddes well-to-do Knnbi ciiltivnlors, Ihcjnrpest 
elms in the town, there lire Viiiiia traders c.arrj'ing on biibini'ss in 
grain mid forc-l ptodiieo with •lAmhughodn, mid in luardwarc, lolmcco, 
(inil cloth with (todhm nnd Uarmla. At lli'dol is said to hnvcliccn 
(1 IS I) the most lie.iiitliul of nil the gardens for which ClifimpSner 
and its rulmrhs were fanioiis.* The chief remains of its fonner 
prosjmrityns a siilmrli of ClidinpiSner, are to the north-east of the 
town, n reservoir of coiisidorahle sire hut wii limit .stone stops or other 
nm'onry. IVitliin tho limits of the present town is n wansoleiiin 
dcscrihi'd in 1 73 j ns (wo largo nnd five atnall domed structures, nil of 
ndniirahio workmanship, (ho two Inigcr containing marble tombs 
mlonied iritli excellent skill.* Sinro then some of tho domes have 
fallen, hilt in other respects (ho buildings nro in good repair. They 
weromisod by Uahddiir Shfih {1«2G-1&38) in hoiionr of bis brother 
Siknndnr Slifih murdered by Inntd-ul-mulk in 15SG {JfayOOth) after n 
reign of three months nnd seventeen days. Tho mansolcnm contains 
two more tombs, one to Knsir Miiln, tlio other to Latif IChiln, botli of 
■ them brothers of Bahridiir SbSh who died in the .samo 3 'car (l.’iSG). 
At tho time of building tlio toinha a suiUahlo cstnblishmcnt was 
endowed to say dail^' prayers for the princes' souls.* 
blialod is tho chief town of tho petty division of tho F.amo 
nnmo, tho Northern halt of tho JJolmd sub-division. Lying iu north'’ 

^ — 

1 Sfiial-f-Siltiiilwi (mil) i|Uitti(l in Iu<l< .Vat. LJCtll. 5. 

5 TorLes* Or. Mem. HI. J7U. ' ® Tcrishta, IV, 105. 
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latitndo 23° 7' and east longitude 74° 10', Jhulod contains a 
population of 5170 souls. In 1825 Jhdiod is described' as but little 
dcscmug tlio name of n city ; still it bad a market, a mosc|uo, a small 
tomplo, and some good solidly built two-story higb bnck bouses. 
There is a largo and handsome pond. The people are chiefly 
husbandmen, most of them Bhils and Eolfi. Except a little pottery 
and handloom weaving thoro are almost no manufactures. But 
tlicro are several families of Ydnia traders, and there is a 
considerable o^ort of wheat and gram, chiefly south to Bohad and 
south-west to Godhra. 

Ka'lol is tho head-quarter town of the sub-division of the same 
name. It lies in north latitude 22° 37' and east longitude 73° 3T, 
and contains n population of 3993 souls. The centre of tho richest 
cultivation in tho Panch Mahals, and with a largo proportion of 
well-to-do Kanbi inhabitants, Killol is a prosperous town, though its 
importance has to some extent been aifected by tho recent change in 
tho course of trade to Pali instead of to Baroda. 

Lila'vati. Tho three villages, LilvaPokar, Lilvn Devn, and Lilva 
Thdkor in tho Jhfilod sub-division, arc said to stand on tho sito of 
an old town, Lildv-iti by name, where according to tho local story, 
tho Paudavs in thoir wanderings staged. The plnco is still marked 
by several Mahfidov temples with spirited and clear cut sculptures. 

Pa'va'gad. Soo pages 185-190. 

Sliera, about twelve miles north of Godhra, is on Goltal A'thnm 
(Angust-Soptombor) tho scene of a fair in honour of liinhfidov. Tho 
gathering seldom numbers more than two or three hundred Bhils 
and Kolis and is of no trade importance. 

Tuva, about ton miles west of Godhra, is rcmarknblo for its hot 
springs of which some account has been given in Chapter I. Hero 
on tho 11th of Pfidgan (Fobrnary-March) a few hundred Bhils and 
Kolis assomblo to worship Mnhiidov. Since tho opening of tho 
Pali railwoy, tho number of visitors has much inorensed. 
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D. 

Say-laboniers :Sco laliouring Classes. 

Dalcor, toira and place o{ pilgritnago, 1G7. 

Deaf and Dumb: Kaiia, 27 s Panch Slobils, 214. 
Debtors : Kain, 117 ; Fancli Mahllls, 271* 
DeberdHt an old sea port, 1C8. 

Density of population : Eairo, 25 ; Faneli Maliile, 
213. 

Depressed Classes : Eaira, 35 ; F.anoh Mahils, 
226. 

Desar, placo of intorcst, 309. 

Development of the district : Kaira, 116 ; Pondi 
MaIiiUs,2G8. 

Dev Keddr, place of interest, 310. 
Dbaramsbdlds: See llcst-houscs. 

Diseases : Kolra, 140 ; Panoh Malills, 290. 
Dispensaries: Kaira, 141 ; Pancli Mali&la,290. 
Disturbances : Kaira, 120 ; Ponch Haliits, 253, 
238, 314. 

Dobad, sab^diTision of the Punch Ma]i.41s : Boun- 
dary; area; aspect; climato; rvater; soil; 
rental; stock; occupancy; produce; people, 
299-300. 

Dobad, torrn, 310. 

.Domestic Animals: Kaira, 16; Punch Kahdls, 

1 209. 

Drainago Works : Kaim, S-IO. 

Dumb: Kaira, 27 ; Punch Mabils, 214,1 
Dyeing: Kaira, 70. 

; B- 

4 

Earthquakes: Kaira, 1G9. 

Sdncatiou : See Instruction, 

Educational cess : Kuiro, 130 ; Punch hlahills, 
282. 

Excise, rovenno from : Kaira, 126; Fanch ITohdls, 
278. ' ^ 

Expenditure : Bco Balance Sheet. 

Sl^orts : See Imports. 

F. 

'actories, steam : Kaira, 75. 

allow lands : Kaira, 45 ; Panch hlohils, 232. 

.amines : See Years of scarcity, 

airs : Punch Muhils, 251, 

emales, proportion of in population: Kaira, 27; 

Ponch Mahdis, 214. ' ' J 

erries : Knira, 69 ; Pouch Mahkls, 241, ' 

ibres, cultirationof: Kmra, 46; 'Punch ’Mahdls 

|232. . ■ ' " 

ires: Panch Mahils, 315. ' '' 

uh : Kuiin, 20 ; Punch Mohdls, 212. 

isbers : Kaira, 34 ; Punch Uulidls, 213. 

loods : Kaira, 11. ‘•- 

prest : 'Punch Mobile, 203, ' ' • 


G. 

Qarden: Kaira, 54, 

Qeology : Kaira, 13 ; P.mch Mohils, 192. 

Girls’ schools S Kaira, 131 ; Punch Mahils, 285. 
Gbi, or claridcd butter, export of : Kair.a, 74. 
Glass, maniifacturo of : Kaira, 76. 

Godlira, sub-division of the Panch Mohils : Details 
same as thoso of Dohad, 292-291. 

Godbra, town, 313 
Govindds, a fanatic : Kaira, 120. 

Groin, cultivation of : Knira, 45 ; Punch Mahils, 
232. 

Grass oilj^uanufocturc of : Punch Mahils, 230. 

H. 

Hdlol, petty division of tho Panch Mahils : Details 
same as those of Dohad, 297-298. 

Hdlol, town, 316. 

Hair Combs, mnnufactnro of : Punch Maliils, 250. 
Hemp, oultiration of : Kaira, 64 ; Panch Mahils, 
234. 

Herdsmen : Kaira, 31; Punch Mohils, 218. 

TTilla ; Panoh Mahila, 184. 

History: Kaira, 77 ; Panch Mahila, 252 ■ 253. 
Holdings, sizo of : Kaira, 44 ; Punch Mahils, 231, 
Hospit^ : Kaira, 140 ; Punch Mnhils, 290. 
Hotspring: Knira 13 ; Finch Mahils, 195. 
Houses, nninher of: Knira, 39; Panch Mahils, 
227. 

Hundis, bills of oxchango : Knira, 68. 
HusbandniBn ; Knira; 31 ; Panch Mahils, 217. 

I. 

Idiots : Knira, 27 ; Punch Mahils, 214. 

Ijiia, or farming lyslcm : Knira, 89; Panch 
Mahils, 262. 

Immigration: Sco Migration. 

Imports and Exports, articles of : Kaira, 74 ; 

Panch Mohils, 246, 248. 

Indigo, cultivation of : Kaira, 63. 

Insanes: Kaira, 27 : Punch Mahils, 214. 
Instruction : Kaira, 132']S3; Fanch Moliils, 
284-289. 

Interest, rates of ; Kaira, 60 ; Punch Mohils, 237. 
Inundations : Sec Floods. 

Investment, forms of : Kaim, 67 ; Fanch Mohils, 
236, • 

Iren: Knira, 16 ; Ponch Mahils, 197. 

Irrigation : Kaira, 43 ; Punch Mahils, 230. 

.J- 

'Jails t Kolra, 124 ; Punch Mohils, 276.- 
jKdliS,' petty division of tho Punch Mahils: 
Details sumo us thoso of Doliud, 301 - 302, 

O 
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INDEX. 


Kaiio, llGs ronoli 


Jhilod, town, 316. 

Justice, ndminUtralion of 
Mahils, 270. 

Kilol, co'b-Oivision ottho Punch MoMU . Details 
^mens those of Dohad. 293-296. 

Kilol, town, 317. . rivers. 2.5; 

climate, U, nuno^ 

16-24; censna details, 23-^, ' 

stLiMnsahndns, P3rais,and Oh^^, . 

awollin6snnaeoinmun.to, . 


IiTindis, hereditary sen-ants, 63. 

Magistrates, nnniher of, Kaiia, U9i 
Mahils, 273. 

WnM river, 2, 192. 

T TphndB , Bassia latifolia, export of, 
Hallttcllta, town, 173. 

pjxncli MOih&lBj 214* 

XlalikB-.Kaira. 82. 


' 4 ’ 5 ‘Te^s it enltivation, 46-65; peasants. MaaTlfec^eB . 7 > 33 . 

crops, 43 , de^ forms of investment, Hgaufactnimg classes . 

ted b 9 ; horroweis. 60 ; rates jiahdls, 217. 

d So », and eurreney. 61 ; Markets : SeoFmrs. 

and ^es, « - ^ 

63, 64 ; “Xbridgos, 69 ; post and 

“T 6^a 70) land trade, 71) n^wo? 

‘i!T?2-?nitnres,73. 76;hi.lory, 77 5 
tra£5c, 72 7 ’ . . ^ ctenges end revenne 

“7l'f“i.‘t®dnlagementm 1803. Maliks. 

etaB, 78, 79 . . , _(ig village orga- 

niatmn, 80-01 . 1“ 1823-1830. 

92-101 ) condition 105.107 ) sotroy 

102-104) land sys^ io8-112) seasons, 

of the diatnet. 1863-1867. ^ ^ 

113-114; ^“^^^““fif.nB-.poUee and crime, 

o„deriminalinst.eo,110 1 .5 

120-134 ; revenno _®° 138 jji . solioola, 

funds, and jjj leases, hospitals, 

lihraries,newspapm»jl^ t . 

interest, 160-180. 

MaJxa, town, 168. 
ynnh is of Kaira, 31 


i.’UUUMawy — 

Markets •• SeeFairs. 

Masviri,ahou»-tax, i7 . 

Mitar, aab-divmion of Kaira. Beta 
those of A'nand, 153- loo- 

Measures : See Weights and U^loils 

PanchMah6lB,263. . 

Mereaataeo^s^^^ 

Moroe^W^* ; Pan* MaKUs, 227. 

SI '"“"it'pan^UahAls, 197. 

J'"** WMS neeeantheoksiKaira, 59;raueh, 

Money-lenders, 

*“ — ,-a 1 ““''^’'®®*'ir,!ra.G"-PancliMahAla,238. 

Kaira, to^, J®- Mortgages : . ’ 54. 

Kanbis of Kait^ 3i; . p^iij samo M,Qbeiry trees : K“>f > _ ji^teis, 283. 

r2£«S"^ 

Kapadvanj, town. 171- | SB : Panch Mahals. --6. 

Mhiri river, 5. 

Kolia of Kaira. 8~ 35.'p.TOoh MahSls, 

labonring classes, Kaira, 35 , x . 

. i«_ <itn 


218. , ,„,„„f.pnnchMahils,219. 

lacbraceletB,mtmufacttitoof.Fanc 

^8^®' 4.. Train 112) PanohMcliils. 261. 

Assessment. Kaira 

Hovcnuo ; Kuwa. jlaliils, 261. 

“ T-" 4 ■» 

T a. PanchMaliils, 197. ■• ' j ’’j Karva, or sliarclioW “ j, ^ ji„Ui.U, 259 


HadiM, 

those of Anand, lo--lo5- 
Kndidd, to^-^ ”5- 1 ; f„„a . occuint.on 

Ndikdast Orrgmihouso , oross ' ^ 

I 254.258. 

‘NiPi4,torvn.”^, 
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INDEX. 


0 . 

OconpatioilS, »f tlm IwinJoi 2!ljl’«ncli 

Od, lo\in, 177. 

Offences, nmnW : Ifaiia, 

27.1,270. 

Oil-seeds, ciffivationund export! tadt Jlalil), 

2.11,213, 

!■. 

Paiich EaliSls districts Iteriptiim, 18 . 1 , is-l ; 

IMvliwl, 18,1- 100 i nvm, 191 ; 102- 19 1 j 

climnto, 195, 109 ; minemH, 197 i trm, 198-201 ; 
ibniln and plaists, 202-207 ; foresta, 208 ; nninub, 
209-2l2i coisna (Icl.i!l9, 213-21,1 ilHndnudci, 
210.218; Bliil", 219-221; MjWs 222-225; 
JIu«.llni.lM, I’dmia ■lod Climliain, 228 ; ilnollingH, 
commiiititici,227 ; ini;,'Riliaii, 328,239 irri|;.a- 
iinn, lioldings, and itoeb, 230, 231 ; .abaripinal 
tlllajo and crajia, 212 ; details af cnUnnlliin, 
23,1,231; Iiadaca!Oiii,235; caiabdists, money- 
leudcra, 230 ; iKirran-cro, rates ol interi-st, cur- 
reiicj, 237 i wages, prices, wei^U snili»ca.snTCs, 
238-219; toads, 210; bridges, tcal.linnscs, ter- 
ries, post and tclcgrapli lignres, 211 ; liuid 
ir.sdc, 2-12-218; inaimlaeiatcs, 219, 210; fairs, 
trade guilds, 251 ; f.auch MaMIa under Unjputs, 
Jfnsalnnins, Mardthfis, mid IlrilMi,252; Tiilla 
Tapi's raid, 113, Ml; Kl'dala risings, 2'5.23S; 
aciinWlion, 239 ; sl-iir, 2II0;atatoot district, 201 ; 
nvcmia sjetom, 202; idicnallans,20,1; rcrenno 
inrs-oy, 2ii I ; mute lands, 205 ; tiansil dnc«, 206 ; 
ceasons, 207, 209 ; devclopitwnl, 209; cisol and 
ociminat jnilico, 270-273; patica and crimes, 
273-270; mvenuo and liiiaiiec, 277-281; lac.sl 
lunda and inunicipslitles, 2S'ii 283; rcliools, 
libraries, nointiapcra, 281-289; diseases, liospll,ils, 
dispcnaaciesibirllis and deatlis, 299, 291; mb- 
dirisional nccoiuits, 292-302; pbiccsof mterest, 
30.1-317. 

Fwll Iblinis, nndcrltajpnhi, Mnsalmdas, }Ia- 
rdUtis, andt!ritHli,232 
Fiipcr, manufactaro of ; Fandi tb-didls, 259. 
Ifois, number, oeenjialien and eondilion-. Kaita, 
37;l’aachilalidls, 220. 

Pivdgnd, lull mid lart ; its iwirion ; biataiy ; ^o^ 
tiricatians i and remains, lM-191. 

Peasants : Kaita, CO ; Panch Halias, 231. 
Personal sorvants : Kaita, J 1 • Bmch MnliSls, 218. 
Pbyaical featuios ; Sm Aspect. 

Pill^i Gdiltwir, nrsas simsted at riSbnr, IC7. , 
jpiongllS, introdnotion ol, lluroiican-. Kaita, 05. 
fpiongl ofland, eiea oil Kaira, «; riuicli 
I tlabilB, 231. 

olico: ntrciigtli, cost, and norUng; Kaita, .129.* 
123 ;Paiiab Itntidls, 273.27G. , * ’ 

llPondSl Itaira, 13 ; riuu'li Jbiliit>, I'Ji 


Popnlation- 

Kairo, according to census ol 1610 and 1872, •' 
I’aiitb Jlalidls, according lo census ofl835 
1872,21.1, 

sIcisiaKiig lo mib-dirisions, rex, and age i F ’ 
2(l;l’ancIiMaliSl',,2I3, 
flannlini; to mxniiatinii : Eaira, 29; "sr 
711011.11', 210. 

Acconling to race and religion : I{.'iira,2S; Pam 
M.ilnlls,2t,1. 

According to tmins and rill^-. Kmta, 33 
Panel! Mab.ils, $27. 

Aide to nnid and urilc: Kaira, 131; Pud, 
JlaliiBs^2S5. ' 

Poppy, cuUivation’af ; Kaita, 51; Poncli Haiilb, 
231. 

Post; Kaita, 70 ; Paneli Jlablb, 211. 

Prices: Kaiia,03; roiicb Jlaliali,23!l. 

Private cclioclc : Kaita, 132. 

Prepriolaty villajos ; ibie T.ilal,diir», , 

Pulses, enltivatioii elf; Kiiira, -12; P.uub HAl, 

C.12.‘i1l. 

Pupils, niiinlicr .ind race ol ; Kaira, 135 ; fa 1 
JlalLitj, 285. 

k 

Eailw,iy,li’ngtli, St-ilion", ami tralTio: Ksinl! 
BaintilUi Kaira, 1 1 ;'l’incli Miibdls, 195. 

Plisti, or ipiict \illagis ! K.aita, 81, 

Hates Ot asscssmeut : Kaita, 112; Paucli Hit, 

201. 'j , ■ 

Heading roems! Kaim,I33; P.'.ntliM,ibSI*.!!3, 
Eegistratien ofdocnmcflts': Kaira, 119; Par-l 
Mali;ds272, 

Eeligious beggars : Kaita, 35 : Panch 3IaliSl!,23; 
Ecligion | Kaita, 23 ; Pisncli Wnlidls, 215. 
Hest-heuses; Kaira, 09; Panch JIalinIs, 211. 
Hcvmtie and Egpmditurc ; See liaimct shut 
Hicc, cultiratiau ot : Kaita, d' ; Paiicli MaUi’, 
2JII5 

Eiots: See SdiUa risings. 

Eivers: Kaira, 2-5 ; Paneli Mali.1Is, 191. 

Hoads; Kaita, OS ; Panch MahAIu, 210. 

S. 

Sibirmati rim, 4. 

Safflower, entfetien of ! Kaira, .12 
Samaritto, tonn, 178. 

Sandnlpur, the site of an ancient citj-, 178*. 
Slirsa, town, 178, 

' StllOOlSi.nninhcr oti Kaira, 13-2; Panch JlaUls, 
..281..- ' 

, ;SK;SOllSt Kaita, .10, 11.1; Panch Ibihllt, 23, 1,207. 

I .'Benja; « ain'lda ''dlagc^ i K.iua, lOo. 

'IsSbcdlnsiift, 4. 

Sbcril, plitcicil lair, 317. 
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Staute andPlattts: T-mchMoWls. 20I-20S. 

sok-worms, rearing ■' ‘ 

Sillii r’“® interest, ns. ^ 

Size of liolttogs ; See , 

Size of a plongU ; See riongi> oi . 

Small Caaso Court; Ivaira.m , 

Snakes: MaWU, 

Soapimanufactnrooi: laaiia,7 , 

f • Panel! MaWls, 230. 

Soa,'-ancties oi!Kaita.j-, 

Soil, distribution of- Isaira, 43, 

Steam factories : See 239. 

Staff, roNCimo : Kaira, S ; PaneU 

Stock: See Agrieultui^St®et.- 

StoilO,for bmiamg: Kuira, lo. 

193. 


" , irAii.n 70 Pancli MaliMs, 341# 

1 Telegraph. rj„eU MabMs, 19G. 


XVUabA - - 

2»>2» ^ . I oD • T'linc^ 2S0t 

^JJrCCSt Knirs^f 1«>» 

Tuva, but spriuBS, 3t^- 

U. 

UmroOi. tou-n, 178. 

V. 

i! v'.in 141; P.av®btl.ab.tl9. 

> Pancll 


Stock: ScoABrieultunl ^e-. 

Stono, for bmiamg: Kama, lo. Kama, 87, 1«. , 

193. r«!m. 143-165 -.Panel! 1 jialmls. 2CC. 70 . Panel! Maliils, , 

Snlj-aivisionel accounts iKainwiw ViUago communities : Ivu:™, 39, 1 a . 

^laliils, *.!“ .16^ ^niia 6*4 ; Paneb | 227. ..j, i"ii. Panel: MabAls, 1 

Sngarcaue, cultivation of;. Kmm. cincatiou-. Kaira. I 1 .S, 

\Tnl1M4. 233* . v«<***t Oft. I ALA » trji.mm ?in • b 


Mahlls M3 1SC3-1S471. 93, 

TappiS, Pr^t;^!;'iftrP«ueli Mab.«s. 2r,3. 

?So?or^ ’ 

tl,osoofA'rnnil.WO-l«- 

Thdsra, town, 178. 21 c. 

Traders : Kaim, . ^ i.ancl!Maliil8,211-JS. 

Trade.by ^ MMaa, 243. 


V kuu-b'' 

227* , i»-!rA ift5*rancli Mahila, 

Village edneatiou: Kaira. I1.S, 

289. , nonulation of : K&ra, 39 ; t 

Villages, numbc””'! 
rancliMali.t's.29;. 

vr. 

,- .„ rn . Pallet M.it4l8, 2.7S. 




999- , 18- ranctMaliMs,2t0. I 

Wildanimals jb 

■Vforkersinlcatlier.n-i 

T 30- P.!ncb Matila. 211 
■V7ritcrs:bmr“i9“' 

• Y. 

•1 ir.iri C0-, PanctMatdls, 235. 

years of scMaly:Kmia,ob, . 



